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vi.^r-tf THE 



HI ST O R Y 

OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS and Debates 

Of the SIXTH SESSION of the 

HOUSE OF LORDS 

OP THB 

Fourteenth Parliament of GnatSrUain; 

Appointed to be held at Wefimnfier, on TbunJaj, the 25th Da^ 
oi November^ 1779* 

* 1 1 iHE King came to the House of Lords, and having sent 
JL for the Commons, opened the session with the follow- 
ing Speech: 

•• My Lords and dentkmm^ 

•• I meet yoU in Parliament at a time when we are called 
upon by every principle of duty, and every consideration of 
interest, to exert our united efforts in the support and defence 
of pur country) attacked by an unjust and unprovoked war. 
axid contending with one of the most dangerous confederacies 
that ever was formed against the Crown and people of Great 
Britain, . 

** The .designs and attempts of our enemies to invade 
this kingdom, have, by the blessing of Providence, been 
hitherto. frustrated and disappointed. They still menace us 
with great armaments and preparations \ but we are) I trust, 
on our part, ivell prepared to meet every attack, and fepel 
every insult. I know the charaQer of my brave people ; 
the menaces of their enemies, and the approach of danger^ 

Vol XIV. B have 
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have no other efFeft on their minds, but to animate their 
courage, and to call forth that national spirit, which has 
sa often checked and defeated the projeSs of ambition and 
injustice, and enabled the British fleets and armies to proteft 
their own country, to vindicate their own rights, and at the 
same time to uphold and preserve the liberties of Europe, 
from the restless and encroaching power of the House of 
Bourbon. 

** In the midst of my care and solicitude for the safety and 
welfare of this country, I have not been inattentive to 
the ftate of liiylpyal and faithful kingdom of Ireland. I 
have, in consequence of your addresses presented to me in 
the last session, ordered such papers to be colle(B:ed and laid 
before you, a^ may assist your deliberations, on this impor- 
tant business ; and I recommend it to you to consider what 
further benefits and advantages may be extended to that 
kingdom, by such regulations and such methods, as may 
most effeSually promote the common strengh, wealth, and 
interest* of all my dominions. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons^ 
** The proper estimates shall, in due time, be laid be- 
fore you. I see, with extreme concern, that the necessary 
establishments of my naval and military forces, and the va- 
rious services and operations of the ensuing year, must inevii 
lably be attended with great and heavy expences ; but I rely 
on your wisdom and public spirit for such supplies, as the 
circumstances and exigencies of our affairs shall be found to 
require, 

" My Lords and Gentlemen^ 
?• I have great satisfaftion in renewing the assurances of 
mv entire approbation of the good conduft and discipline 
ot the militia, and' of their steady perseverance in their 
duty; and I return my cordial thanks to all ranks of my 
loyal subjeSs who have stood forth in this arduous conjunc- 
ture, andt by their zeal, their influence, and their personal 
service, have given confidence as well as strength to the na- 
tional defence. Trusting in the Divine Providence, and in 
the justice of my cause, I am firmly resolved to prosecute 
the war with vigour, and to make every exertion, in order 
to compel our enemies to listen to equitable terms of peace 
and accpmmodatioo." 

Earl 
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Earl of Chesterfield rose, and after observing on tlie pro* 
fessed intention of the speech^ which was to stimulate rar^ 
liament, and through, them the nation at large, to the most 
vigorous exertions, both in their colledive^ constituent, and 
individual capacity, observed, that there never was a period 
in this country, when such exertions were more necessary* 
The motive assigned in the speech for endeavouring to rouse 
the people, waS as true in faft as threatening and alarming in 
its possible consequences. The speech stated, that we were 
now contending with one of the most dangerous confederal 
cies that ever was formed against the Crown and People 
of Great Britain: was there a noble Lord present, who 
doubted of the fa£t, or that the ultimate ohytBt of the con- 
federates was not to dismember the British Empire, and 
establish a naval Empire on the overthrow of its naval 
power? 

His Lordship adverted to the several leading topics^ 
treated of in the speech : such as his Majesty's approbation 
t)f the condu£l and discipline of the militiai and their steady 
perseverance in their duty, and the zeal and ardour expressed 
by all ranks of people, in contributing to ptit the nation 
into a respe6lable state of defence. He instanced in particular, 
the uncommon zeal and a£livity of several noblemen and 
gentlemen, who stood forward in the arduous moment of 
national danger, and took the liberty, he said, to congra* 
tujate the nation, on the success of their spirited and 
truly patriotic endeavours. He observed, that towards the 
close of the last session a proposition had been made for 
augmenting the militia; their Lordships thought fit to alter the 
mode of augmenting the national force, though they approved 
of the principle ; they gave the preference to additional and 
volunteer corps and companies, in consequence of which, 
several noblemen and gentlemen had exerted a most lau<^ 
dable and commendable zeal, in pursuing the spirit of that 
law; but while he gave this testimony in favour of those 
individuals who had stood forth on this occasion, he could 
not help expressing his entire satisfaction, of those noble- 
men and gentlemen first alluded to, who had raised regiments 
for the service of the state,* and of course a species of force, 
much more suited to our present exigencies ; because, it 
could be employed out of the kingdom, as well as within 
it, and in the defence of our distant dependencies. The 
militia were confined to the defence of the kingdom alone ; 
whereas the new levies' might be employed as well in o£Fen. 

B a five 
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five as defenfive operations. He added on the latter pointy 
that in the space of a few months, nine thousand men had 
been embodied, disciplined, and instrufted in the use of 
arms; and that the whole of <he offers made to the Crown, 
since the close of the last session, which was upwards of 
14,000 men, would be fully completed soon after the com* 
men cement of the ensuing year. 

His Lordship took notice of that part of his Majesty's 
speech, relative to giving relief to his loyal and faithful 
subjeSs of Ireland; said he made no doubt but that country- 
would receive every indulgence which its djsserts, and the 
wisdom of his Majesty ^s coui!icils, might think safe or expe* 
dient» such a species of relief as would secure it the una« 
nimous support of his subj^3s of both kingdoms, because 
founded in mutual benefit and advantage* 
• His Lordship touched lightly on some other passages in 
the speech, and sat down with pressing unanimity on every 
side of the House, as the only possible means of averting the 
dangers and imminent perils, wjiich surrounded us on every 
side. A full and unreserved union, at least so far as it was 
conncf^ed with our public condu£l and proceedings, was 
become absolutely necessary : he exhorted noble Lords there- 
fore to refle6l, that a want of that basis of national strength^ 
was the only matter which inspired our enemies with confi-^ 
dence and. hopes of success. A difference of opinion delivered 
on subjeflts of national importance, diffused in that House, 
coukl not be concealed ; they wpuld soon make their way out 
of that House, and swiftly be conveyed to our enemies. This 
circumstance he wished to bring forcibly to the considera- 
tion of such noble Lords as might not approve of the address 
in all its parts ; and that for two reasons :" because, it would 
in faft be telling the House of Bourbon, that we still con- 
tinued a divided people, and if the usual matters introduced 
into such discussions, viz. pointing out where we were most 
vulnerable, either at home or elsewhere, it might probably be 
produftive of that mischief, and those ill consequences, which 
such warnings and admonitions might apparently be intended 
to prevent. . v 

His Lordship moved that, the following address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty. 
The humhU Address of the Right HonouraMe the Lords Spiritual 

and Temporal^ in Parliament assembled. 
" Most Gracious Sovereign^ 

** We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal sub}e£ls, 
|;he Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament assembled^ 

beg 
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t)Cg leave to return your Majesty our humble thalriks for 
your most gracious speech from the throne. 

" The just .sense we have of the blessings under your Ma* 
jesty's government, and the indignation we feci at the unpro- 
. voked and unwarrantable aggression of our enemies, who 
seek to deprive us of those blessing*, and threaten your 
Majesty's kingdoms with invasion, will continue to animate 
our resolutions, and redouble our efforts in the national de- 
fence. We trust that those efforts, seconded by the zeal of 
h faithful and loyal people. Will, under the providence of 
God, be fully sufficient to repel every attack, to frustrate 
the hopes, and defeat the designs of any confederacy that 
may be formed against your Majesty's crown and domi- 
niom« 

** In iuch a erisis the approach of danger can serve only 
to call forth that national spirit which always rises with the 
occasion that demands it, but never displayed itself in a morp 
important conjunflure, though it so often protefted the liber- 
ties of these kingdoms, and of Europe in general, and has 
-enabled the British fleets and armies to withstand and defeat 
the designs of that restless ambition which has so fre- 
quently disturbed the peace and invaded the rights of man- 
kind. 

*' We are deeply sensible of your Majesty's paternal good- 
ness, which docs not confine itself to one part of your domi-' 
fiions, but is anxious for the prosperity ot the whole, and, in 
the midst of your care and solicitude for the safety and wel- 
fare of this country, has led your attention to the state of your 
loyal and faithful kingdom of Ireland^ Guided by the same 
sentiments which prompted the humble address we presented 
to your Majesty the last session, we will continue our atten- 
•tion to those important objefts your Majesty's wisdom re- 
commends, and after deliberately weighing the whole, will 
consider what further benefits may be extended to that king- 
dom, by such regulations, and such methods, as may most 
«flFeqtualIv promote the common strength, wealth, and in^ 
terests oi all your Majesty's dominions. 

♦• Your Majesty's approbation of the good conduft and 
discipline of the militia, and of their steady perseverance in 
their duty, and the satisfa^ion your Majesty expresses in the 
condu£l of yoiu* loyal subjefts of all ranks, who have stood 
fcHth in this arduous conjunQure, must redouble that ^eal, 
extend that influence, and increase those personal exertions, 
jivhich have given confidence as well as strength to the na- 
itional defence, B .q ^''^ i^ 
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" We see, with great Satisfaftion, that your Majesty, 
trusting in the Divine Providence, and in the justice of you^ 
cause, is firmly resolved to prosecute thfe war with vigour, 
and to make ever)' exertion in order to compel our enc. 
mies to listen to equitable terms of peace and accommodation. 
Such spirited and vigorous measures must be conducive to so 
desirable an end ; and we humbly beg leave to assure your 
Majesty, that they will meet vrith our most hearty concur* 
rence and firmest support.'* 

Lord Grantham rose and said, he most cheerfully coincided 
with the address moved by the noble Earl who had just sat 
down. He was not sufficiently versed in the forms of the 
House to determine whether it was necessary to say he rose 
to second it ; if it was, he was ready to comply with the 
customary forms. He did second it, and as he had, he would 
beg their Lordships indulgence for ^a few minutes, to assign 
his reasons. 

The address stated a faB, and a most notorious and tre^ 
mendous faft, known to all Europe, as well as in that House, 
that the House of Bourbon, on the basis of the family com- 
pa£l, had entered into a confederacy for the raising and esta^ 
blishing of their own natural greatness and superiority on 
that of Great Britain, 

He had for many years been absent from this country, and 
therefore could not pretend to determine or give decided 
opinions on the various and successive causes which led this 
kingdom into its present deplorable situation : this, hoWf» 
ever, he could say, that it was the very reverse of what 
he found it on his return ; when he left it, it was feared and 
respefted abroad ; every part of the empire and its depen- 
dencies were in a state of tranquillity ; the House of Bourboijt 
had been humbled, and the family compaft ostensively dis-. 
solved; or if not really so, effeftualjy dissolved; because it 
could not be effcftually, or indeed at all, attempted to be 
carried into execution, without renewing the disgraces and 
bad consequences ^hich it had drawn after it on its first for-, 
matiori. 

But though he could not pretend to decide on the operative 
causes which led to our present situation at home, he thought 
it in some degree incumbent on him to speak to fafls, which 
came direQly within his own knowledge. 

He would first premise that Spain had a3ed a most unge^ 
gerous ^nd unprovoked part, and from motives clearly ori^ 

ginating 
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ginating in a very impolitic as well as perfidious spirit ofam- 
bitioh. 

. When he entered on his embassy, he found, as he observed 
before, the family compaft efficiently dissolved, and that ac* 
companied by the most warm and confidential assurances^ 
Hot only of good will and good faith on their part, but of 
real friendship. This was the disposition in which he met 
the court of Madrid ; this was the spirit which manifested 
itself throughout their whole condu£L No alteration of tem- 
per; no change of condu£k; if even a suspicion of doubt sug- 
gested itself, It was instantly done away or proved to be un- 
iounded; in short, by what he had ever read or ever heard, 
it was impossible that there could a more cordial confidence 
and good will subsist between powers in a£lual alliance^ till 
a very short time before the ma«q.ue was thrown oflF. It was 
not only that their assurances were founded in apparent friendr 
ihip, but they even confirmed and strengthened them, by 
demonstrating that the interests of Spain were cemented with 
their favourable dispositions towards the court of Londonj 
both in respeft of our disputes with our own revolted subr 
jefts, and with that of Versailles. On these assurances, th$ 
^nly comment he was now permitted to make, was merely 
•this, that Spain had a£led a most base, delusive, and perfidi- 
ous part from the beginning, or had such temptations held 
out to her by France, as seduced her, and prevailed upon her, 
«ihder the most shameful and ill-founded pretences, to fly from 
her repeated and solemn assurances and engagements. 

After having made some other observations of less conse- 
quence on the eonduflb of Spain, he applied the general rea- 
sonings and fafts to the recommendations conveyed in the 
speech, for adopting the most vigorous measures, and making 
Xhe most spirited exertions against the united efforts of the 
House of Bourbon. He could speak with confidence from 
secret infprmation, that the family compaft was, at the in- 
stant he was speaking, in full vigour. He could say more;, 
that it was indissoluble, if not annihilated, by the hand of 

?ower, by a resolute and vigorous resistance on our part, 
'he objeft was the dismemberment x)f the British empire, 
which mcluded in it the overthrow, the annihilation ot our 
jnaval power ! In that single point of view, the address, which, 
in fact, imported an exhortation to preserve the state and 
jevery thing derivable from natural preservation, ought, and 
}ie hoped would meet with their Lordships unanimous ^onr 
xvrjrence^ 

34 «s^ 
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. He did not mean to engage for more, nor pledge himself to 
the support of measures farther than as they might, in his opi- 
nion, tend in a greater or less degree to promote the great oh- 
jeft held out in the address, the defence and security of the 
British «mpire. He was a free man, and would continue so, 
resolving to aft an independent part, to retain the right of 
approving or condemning measures, as they might arise or be 
proposed. He was not in this country when the revolt broke 
out in America ; consequently he' was, in a great measure, 
incompetent in his present state of information, to say a syl- 
lable on the subjeft, or bind himself to any opinion ; when it 
properly came before him he would aft to the best of hia 
judgment ; he was pretty nearly in the same state of incer- 
tainty and indecision respefting Ireland; but as that country, 
which had been famed for her loyalty and obedience, her 
reverence and regard for Great Britain for nearly a century, 
came recommended so strongly in the speech from the throne, 
he hoped their Ldrdships would indulge him with a few- 
words. He said, Ireland was the only surviving child of 
Great Britain ; that she was almost on the point of expiring, 
and ought to be cherished and taken to our bosom, there by 
our friendly and kindly embraces and support, to be reani- 
mated and restored to her pristine health and vigour. She was 
our sister, and ought to be treated with the tenderness and 
alFeftion applicable to her weak and infant state. She was a 
tree, whose branches might be extended, and would afford 
shelter in the storms of adversity, if any such should happen j 
if so, surely it would be foolish and cruel, as well as ungrate, 
f ul and unkind, to lay the axe to the root of that tree, which, 
\vhen it should fall, would involve us in one common fate, 
the ruin and destruftion of both kingdoms. 

.His Lordship asserted once more his senatorial freedom 
^nd independence, and concluded with declaring his hearty 
. concurrence in the address moved, because he was perfeftly 
convinced, that the vigorous measures which it went to ap- 
prove, were the only possible means of defeating the perjfidi- 
'ous and ambitious views of the House of Bourbon, 
' The Marquis of Rockingham observed, that the address was 
of such a nature, and excited such a variety of ideas in him, 
that he was at a loss which of them be should seteft, and at 
the same time was totally unequal to reduce them into any form 
or method. This being the case, he should make no apology 
for not adhering to arrangement, being resolved to speak to 
the question, as the matter spontaneously arose, in his own 
mind, His speech would be adesultory speech; but it would 

be 
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be so framed as to give every noble I^ord in administratioa 
an opportunity of replying to that part of it which might, in 
his opinion, appear to affeft his particular conduft as a mi* 
nister. 

His Lordship to6k notice of some matters which had fallen 
from the noble Lord who spoke last. The noble Lord had 
condemned the conduft of the court of Madrid in very warm 
terms, for their violation of public faith, for the breach of 
repeated assurances ; in short, for either their premeditated 
treachery, or their sudden departure from their original in^ 
tentions. . The noble Lord had said farther, that he had a 
full confidence in those repeated assurances, and had no rea* 
son to doubt or suspeft them, till the mask was suddenly 
pulled aside. He did not pretend to controvert the faft, oi- 
censure the political judgment of the noble Lord ; but this 
he must say, that notwithstanding the noble Lord af- 
fefted to be entirely a stranger to what was passing in Great 
Britain, and the other parts of the British empire ; the people 
of Great Britain,, several noble Lords at that side of the 
House, and many persons out of it, were not total strangert 
to what was passing in Spain ; they knew that formidable 
naval preparations were gomg on in the Spanish ports ; that 
the docks were full of artificers, and their arsenals of naval 
stores ; they foresaw, and frequently prcdifted, what has 
since happened ; they imagined, and justly too, that such 
preparations must have had something more in view than the 
preservation of a respeftable neutrality, and the mere pro- 
tcftion of their trade and commerce ; they could never be 
persuaded to balance mere assurances against such unequivocal 
proofs of apparent intentions of hostility ; nor suppose that 
Spain, who had so many concealed claims at her heart, could 
forego the only opportunity she would, perhaps, ever have of 
asserting them with a fair prospeft of success. 

But waving all farther animadversion on this subjeft for the 
present, he wished to say a word or two, to shew the applica- 
tion of the conduft of the noble Lord, and that of a noble 
Viscount [Stormont"] lately comte into office, and who, fpr 
aught he knew, was still ambassador, or retained the emolu- 
ments of his office. — ^That noble Lord, when questioned as 
to. his information respefting the treaty concluded between 
the court of Versailles and the deputies at that court from the 
confederated States of America, very openly asserted, that he 
had given from time to tinrte, the most early information to 
his Majesty's servants, relative to the whole progress of that 
business, from its earliest commencemtnt to its fi^a^l coTsx^Vt-*. 
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tioiu Bef<M^ this explanaiion %ras giveii« and the noble 
Viscount arrived, another noble Viscount [WcymouthJ not 
note in his pSace, and then in a high responsible situation » 
positively denied, that any account of such a treaty, either 
in embryo or existence, had been ever communicated to him. 
When, however, the noble Viscount, now in high office, 
[Stormont'i had stated the ta&, the noble Lord, now absent, 
said, he really received the information as had been slated, 
Imk did not beiie\'e it ; mind then, said the Alarquis, the 
^ondu3 of administration, as to the general principle of be- 
lief or credibility ; the noble Lord who seconded the address, 
sent home information, which from every ground of common 

Clicy, or common sense, ought not to be credited, and was 
lieved ; on the other hand, the noble Viscount, with equal 
appearances in his favour, farther strengthened and corrobo- 
rated by a&ual information, could gain no credit. Such was 
the uniformity of condud, and the unanimity of opinion that 
prevailed in the British councils at both periods. 

His Lordship then proceeded to comment on this versatile 
contradi&ory conduS, which directed the British councils, 
with its real cause, the ill advisers and evil counsellors who 
surrounded the throne. He observed, that the first paragraph 
in the address; recognized the blessings of his Majesty's go- 
vernment. Was that recognition founded in truth ? Was it 
not an insult to that House, when applied to his Majesty's 
ministers ? Was there a noble Lord in that House, of any 
description, who could lay his hand on his heart, and fairly 
congratulate his Majesty, on the blessings enjoyed under his 
government ? It was impossible, no bias, no prejudice, no 
temptation, could so far confound truth and reason, with 
their opposites, as to convert the very cause of our misfor* 
tunes into blessings. A vote might be procured, expressive of 
such an approbation, but even a vote could go no farther ; it 
could not sew up the eyes of mankind, who would on such 
occasions as these, see things as they were, not as they were 
represented by the very persons whose power, and perhaps 
personal preservation, depended upon such a gross species of 
delusion and imposition. 

It was on this account therefore, that he found himself 
under the necessity to move the ainendment, which he meant 
to propose, to leave out the whole of t^e address but the title ; 
for he could never consent to acknowledge the blessings of go- 
vernment, in the very teeth of fa£h, from any motive what- 
ever; particularly, when it substantially meant no more than 
a fulsome self-made comjjliment to the vejry men who had 

dragged 
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dragged the people to the very, brink of destruftion ; and noir 
as the last effort of their malice or their folly, were going to 
precipitate the nation into it, and bury them in ruin. There 
•was a time, indeed, at which he could have congratulated 
his Majesty on the blessings enjoyed under his government. 
He remembered, when his Majesty ascended the throne of his 
ancestors with glory and lustre. He remembered, the conti- 
nuation of the blessings of that government, which came free 
and unpolluted into his hands ; but for the last seventeen 
years, he was sorry to be obliged to affirm, that those bles- 
sings had been on the decrease gradually, and the nation was 
at length reduced to a state, which it never before experi- 
enced, at any former period. 

This was owing to a baleful and pernicious system ; it was 
the natural effeft of causies, not perhaps entirely removed from 
the public eye ; but then it was an effeft foreseen and prc- 
difted, which he ever had, and always would, do all in his 
power to defeat. The cause originated in unconstitutional 
controul and advice ; the consequences were easily deducible; 
and the event such as might be reasonably expefted. — ^Therc 
must be new counsels and new counsellors ; the Sovereign 
must give his confidence to those he apparently trusted, other- 
wise It is delusory to expeft, that even new counsels or 
counsellors can succeed. The system must be done away: 
expedients may render things possibly worse, but they can 
never render them better. 

His Lordship next entered into a detail relative to the exe- 
cutive and subordinate part of government. As the system 
was wrong in its first concoSion, so its effefts were corre- 
spondent ; it extended its influence and pervaded every de- 
partment of government,.from the highest almost to the low- 
est ; it extended its influence to our officers, civil and mili- 
tary, particularly to those in high command. — The greatest 
were driven from the service in the moment of difficulty and 
danger ; the state was robbed of its best and surest defence. 
The great naval commanders were driven from the service ; 
there were three or four proscribed, and the military com* 
manders were treated in the same manner. General Gage, 
and several others, whose names be should forbear to mention, 
felt the pernicious effefts of this system. But, as in the 
pressing moment of danger, our navy was our chief bulwark, 
he should be ashamed to sit in the face of the nation unconcer- 
ned and unmoved, like the noble Earl over the way [Sandwich! 
while cpnscious, that t^$ continuing in office, preclude^ 
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•evcral naval officers, of the first charafter and abilities in the 
^rvice, from standing forth in the defence of their country. 

From this pointed attack on the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, his Lordship proceeded to give proofs of the total 
personal incapacity of the noble Lord at the head of the Ad- 
nxirahy, particularly in relation to the state of the town and 
port of Hull ; the capture of Captain Pearson of the Serapis, 
and the conduS of Paul Jones. On these several points, his 
Jp^rdship was very circumstantial ; but the purport of what 
he said was, that the town of Hull had a per feft confidence 
in the assurances of administration ; that the Serapis and the 
Scarborough armed ship, were fylly adequate to the defeat 
'and capture of Jones ; and that if they were not, as it after- 
vrards appeared, they must trust to fate, and fate alone. 
When he first heard, that Paul Jones was on the coast, he 
repaired to Hull, and there found, it is true, no internal 
security or defence, but a most perfeft reliance on the 
strength of Captain Pearson, and a general prevalent joy in 
the corporation and inhabitants, that the first news they 
should hear, would be an account of the capture of Jones, 
and his squadron. — Jones being at the,mouth of the Humber, 
might have run up in one tide, so as to be in a situation to 
destroy the town m a few hours, and lay it in ashes ; but that 
made no impression on the people of Hull. A few hours, . 
however changed the sopne ; for in the midst of this ideal 
security, the next account was, that Captain Pearson was 
captured, and that the townsmen must of course, with the 
assistance of the miliiia, be compelled to defend themselves. 

On this sudden change of situation, he immediately endea- 
voured to learn the real state of defence the town was in ; and 
' in the course of that very curious, though melancholy en- 
quiry, the several following particulars came to his know- 
ledge ; first, that there was not a single gun mounted in the 
town, and that the few that were, if any, fit for service, had 
not a single carriage. It was true, that the county of York 
afforded timber and materials for gun carriages; but what of 
that ? thougli the carriages were made, it seems the county 
of York was found destitute of smiths ; for after the carriages 
vrere construfted, they were sent to London to be completed ; 
id est, to be finished with iron-work ; and in that state, with- 
out ammunition, without carriages, without guns, and ex- 
pefting eveiy moment a visit from Paul Jones, who, as be 
observed betore, could run up to the town with one tide, and 
down the next^ he found himself in this dilemma, cither to 
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suffer the town to fall a prey to this enterprising free-bootcr» 
or to stretch his authority a little beyond its natural tone, by 
taking twenty guns from on board a vessel in the harbour. 
—These, after many obstacles thrown in the way, and with 
much relu£lance onthe part of those who possessed them, were 
at length procured, and the town of Hull was put into the 
best potture of defence, in case Jones had returned, that the 
exigency of affairs would admit. 

His Lordship embraced a variety of subordinate objefis 
and particularly spoke- to the affairs of Ireland. He re* 
minded the House, of the part he took towards the conc1u« 
sion of the last session, relative to the situation of that king« 
4om ; entered into a narrative of every thing which happenra 
on that occasion, and observed with some degree of severity^ 
on what passed, particularly on the part taken by the noble 
Earl, who lately presided at the council table [Lord Gower.] 
He begged to call to their Lordships recolledion, that oa 
that occasion, when his proposed address stated the teal 
situation of that country, at the time, wherein be confetsedt 
there were two passages which conveyed a kind of censure 
upon ministers, and the injuries which called for relief, tlie 
noble Earl rose, and said, he was willing to agree with iiiiB^ 
that Ireland wanted and deserved relief ; but that it wat 
neither proved, nor was the faft so, that the negleft of 
ministers, nor the government of this country, was the 
cause of the grievance ; but that, if those exceptionable 
parts of the address were expunged or omitted, he was very 
ready to concur in a general address to the Throne, for 
giving relief to Ireland. Though against his own judg« 
ment, but with the advice of some of his friends, at least 
in compliance with their sentiments, he did acquiesce, ami 
accepted with reluftance of the amendment. The conse- 
quence of this was ; that an address upon a general ground 
was presented to the Crown, with a promise, that something 
*rould be done to forward the business before Parliament rosew 
Parliament sat afterwards for seven weeks ; yet no one iqpi^ 
parent step was taken in this business ; the people of Irelaol 
were left m suspense, the associators were permitted to grow ' 
onto consequence, and' what would have been then accepted 
as a favour, by the negle£l or inattention of ministers, wjik 
-ndw' demanded as a right, not to be given up, modified, oc 
qualified. i 
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o£ course no offensive operations were thought of, much 
less attempted ; yet the poor seamen, who had been put on 
shore for the restoration of their health, and were willing tp 
return aboard ship, were not permitted to do so ; yet in thi$ 
iniserable situation, whether the men wished to be put on 
board, that were on shore, for the restoration of their health, 
or on shore, for the same purpose, they were fired upon, 
and made prisoners frequently, though the persons thu> 
trampling on the Jaws of arms and humanity, were * withini 
the power and reach of the guns of the ships of war, to which 
the sick, &c. belonged. 

His Lordship next spoke of the moderation and clemency 
of the King's troops, under Sir Henry Clinton, in their 
inarch through the Jersies. — His Lordship then went a little 
out of his way, to pass an oblique censure upon the procla*? 
mation of, General Burgoyne, who insisted, at the risque of 
military execution or raartiallaw, that the inhabitants (the 
male we suppose) should bfe speftators, and not quit their 
dwellings; that gentleman was not censured, that he ever 
heard ; yet in the Imarch across the Jersies already alluded to, 
the inhabitants deserted their habitations, the country and 
cattle were driven, and he never heard, that the inhabit 
tants, women or children, had suffered in their persons, or 
their property ; and add to these declarations and distresses, 
that when the troops were worn down and aQually dying 
with fatigue, the heat of the sun, and want of water, they 
found the wells cut off, in order that the soldiers should fall 
a viftim to the excessive heat of the climate. What was the 
consequence of these unprecedented provocations? nothing 
but forbearance ; no cruelties, no wanton or provoked re« 
taliation. 

His Lordship then drew a line between America, con- 
tending for what she imagined to be her real rights, 
and America allied with France. Were the two cases alike ? 
or could America reasonably expe£):, that when she had re« 
jefted all oiTers, however equitable, reasonable, and con^ 
dttcive to the real interests of both ^countries, she had 
a fight to the same lenient treatment ? By no raeans# 
li the raw materials of America, were the return she wai 
to make, for the aid and succour which France was to give 
her, to enable her to resist the constitutional claims, and 
reje£l the equitable offers held out to her, and all the other 
adyanuges which might be derived from «ucb an intimate 
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intercourse between the two hations, he was not t)ackward'to 
avoWi that he thought it the duty, ind the first duty of the 
commissioners, armed with delegated powers for the purpose* 
to prevent^ and if that could not be efie£led, to defeat and 
render of as little efie£l as possible, every advantage or con- 
venience which might promise to be derived from so per- 
nicious and unnatural a confederacy. 

His Lordship endeavoured to defend the terms in which 
the manifesto or proclamation had been drawn up. Whatever 
impression it might have made on some minds, all he could 
say, was, that it was well intended. It was not meant to en- 
courage massacre or cruelty ; it was solely framed to prevent 
both : but whatever eflfefls it may have produced, this he 
could say, that he never once regretted the consequences. 
He was conscious of no ill, and could never think himself 
blameabie,' so long as he was persuaded that the motives of 
his conduft were laudable, ana the very reverse of what had 
been imputed to the framefs of the proclamation. 

Earl of Cot/entry observed, that in the course of the speech 
from the throne, no mention was made of America. His 
Lordship said he had made many prophecies of what would 
be the consequence of persevering in the American war, and 
unfortunately every one of his prophecies had turned out to 
be true, and had been fulfilled, ne lamented that a war so 
Fatal to Great. Britain should ever have been begun, much 
more that it should be continued with so much obstinacy ; 
and declared, that had the House paid attention to the pro- 
positions which he the last sessions informed them he was 
authorized to make from two persons of authority and in- 
fluence in America, and which, had they been listened to 
by parliament, and agreed to, would have been ratified by 
congress, we should have been at this hour in peace with 
America. . His Lordship concluded with earnestly exhdrting 
administration to abanoon all thoughts of prosecuting any 
longer their war across the Atlantic, which, as experience 
might teach them, was not likely to be attended with any 
beneficial consequences whatever, but would only aggravate 
the' calamities which surrounded us, and perhaps end in the 
total ruin of Great Britain ; for which reason, his Lordship 
declared, he should give his hearty support to the amendment 
moved by the noble Marquis. 

Lord Stormont said, he was much surprized that any thinff 
whtdi he had the honour to say to^ their Lordships, should, 
contrary to the usual custom of parliament^ be mentioned 
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again and again in future debates, and yet be repeatedly 
mentioned with additional inaccuracy. With regard to his 
speech oL last session, in which he had talked of Spain and 
the probable conduft of the Court of Madrid relative to 
Great Britain and her contest with her colonies, he had 
argued fairly from a consideration how much it was the real 
interest of Spain not to interfere, and a conviftion that his 
opinion was not confined to his own breast, but was also the 
opinion of many of the first personages aboHt the Spanisjb 
court : he was at that time aware, that there was a French 
faftion in the cabinet of Madrid, who were aftively at work 
endeavouring t^o persuade Spain to join France in the unjust 
attack upon Great Britain. He had never presumed to tell 
their Lordships the extent of the influence of the French 
faftion at Madrid, nor to say whether it would have sufficient 
effeft to induce the Court of Madrid to break her faith, and 
without the least provocation to go to war with Great Britain. 
Having said thus miich in defence of himself^ his Lordship 
proceeded to what he termed a much more, serious subi eft, 
the speech which had been made from the throne, and the 
address and amendment which had been moved in conse- 
quence of it, the first by a noble Earl, th^ other by a noble 
Marquis ; and here he begged leave to say, that he had ever 
considered it as the custom of parliament for noble Lords to 
confine themselves to the matter immediately under their 
discussion, and not to wander into a wide field of argument^ 
upon topics which had no sort of relation to the business of 
the day; he therefore wished their Lordships to recolle£l 
» what it was that called for their debate on^the present occa- 
sion. His Majesty had made a gracious speech from the 
throne ; a speech truly expresslye in general terms of the real 
state of the empire, and in which his Majesty called upon 
his parliament for their support and assistance, at a moment 
when the country was threatened with invasion by the most 
.powerful confederacy that ever conspired to attack .Great 
Britain. The objeft of the confederacy was clearly to endea- 
vour, if possible, to destroy the naval power of this empire, 
which had so long teen its glory and the envy of all the 
world. On such a day, and on such an occasion, could their 
Lordships hesitate a moment what part it most became them 
to aft ? Would they say to his Majesty, '* though you tell 
us your danger, and the danger of your kingdom, we will 
net assist you ?'* or would they not think it more consonant 
to their charafter, more to their honour, and more condu- 
cive 
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cive to the interests of their country to join unanimously in a 
loyal address to his Majesty, assuring him of their readiness 
to give him the fullest support ? 

The noble Lord who had moved the address had very pro- 
perly explained the reasons of it. TRe address itself was 
couched in terms tlie most general, and, in his humble judg- 
ment, the most unquestionable that human invention could 
have suggested. Why then, instead of convincing the world 
by an unanimous assent to it, would noble Lords ^ive the 
enemies of Great Britain freshreason for renewing their hostile 
cflForts, by leading them to imagine, that the King and his 
Parliament were not cordial to each other, and that we were 
in a state of distra£lion at home, and therefore any attempt at 
conquest which they thought proper to make, would be less 
difficult than they might imagine ? With regard to a great 
many of 'the unfortunate fa6ls mentioned by the noble Mar- 

3uis in his speech, he was well aware of them, but perhaps he 
iffered very much from the noble Marquis in his opinion of 
the causes of those fafts; so far from ascribing the calamities 
with which Great Britain was now surrounded,. the confede- 
racy in arms against us, or the present situation of Ireland, to 
•the condufl oi ministers, he ascribed them in a great degree 
to our internal divisions, and to the incautious and, violent 
language that was too frequently held in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The amendment proposed by the noble Marquis 
was not a correftion of a few words of the address Which he 
had ever considered to be the sort of amendment warranted by 
parliamentary usage; but the substituting of entire new mat- 
ter, totally forejgn to the address, and equally foreign to the 
whole business of the day, which he once more begged leave 
to remind their Lordships, was to returu an answer to the 
King'i speech. When he came down to the House, he did 
not imagine he should have the least occasion to trouble their 
Lordships ; how much surprized then must he have been to 
have heard a new address iproposed, under the form of an 
^mendmei?t, which though it might be couched in the lan- 
- guage of eloquence, was certainly the language of strong in- 
veftive. The amendment, instead of speaking the voice of 
unanimity, inveighed in the most severe manner against the 
condud of the King's servants, and, instead of cordially pro- 
mising to co-operate with his Majesty iu opposing his ene- 
mies, suddenly called for new councils and counsellors. His 
Lordship desired to know what was meant by new councils? 
The present system, i^ was evident from the speech from •the 
throne, 'was to purs^ue the war with vigour : would the noble 
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Marquis and his friends have that system changed ? Did they 
wish to have it carried on with the reverse of vigour ? Would 
they recommend it. to be followed with weakness and without 
spirit ? If not, what did they mean by new councils ? There 
was scarcely a noble Lord on that side the House on which the 
noble Marquij^ sat, who had not been in one administration or 
another, and they had all pretty nearly pursued the same sys- 
tem. Gn what pretence then was it, that the amendment 
advised his Majesty to take new counsellors, unless iipbri that 
pretence, apd for that reason, which were so obvious, that it 
^as altogether unnecessary for him to mention them ? His 
Lordship said, that respecting Ireland, he thought the speech 
held out as much information as it was proper at the com- 
ihcncement of the session to make public ; it shewed his Ma- 
jesty's gracious inclinations to relieve Ireland, and it was a 
itiatter for their Lordships future discussion, ^hat sortof re» 
fief to apply. He did not doubt but every one of their Lord« 
ships would be ready to join on that topic, so that at least, 
they would be unanimous in one particular, that of making 
iome concessions. After endeavouring to defend the address, 
his Lordship concluded with exhorting the House to unite, 
and to forego all distinfilons of party ; declaring that great 
and powerful as the dangers were which threatened us, with 
unanimity at home, we might defy the utmost malice of our 
enemie$. 

Lord Lyttdton said, that there was not an individual in that 
House wno had a more sincere afFeftion for his Majesty's per^ 
^on, or more loyalty than he had; nor was there a noble 
Loird present who was more ready to give his support to every 
measure calculated to support the honour and dignity of his 
crown and empire than he was ; but the times were critical, 
and required, indeed, that unanimity which was so much 
talked of, but seemed to be so little understood. Ministers 
talked of the necessity of being united, in the very moment 
that their own conduft was an example of the most jarring 
councils, and the most divided opinions; he had ever con- 
ceived that decision was the foundation, the solid basis of 
unanimity. Could the present nflinistry say, that their govern- 
ment was decisive ? What was their government ? *Whd 
could define their system ?^ Who would be hardy enough' to 
isay, they had any settled plan ? Their conduft was so' change- 
able, and so cameleon-like, that no nban could fix upon its 
co.lour. Fatal experience had shewn the futility of their late 
policy: America stared them in the face; it shewed the folly 
of ministers in a rash^ a ridiculous, an extravagapt,* a mad 
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,war, in which it was evident, suceess was unattainable, and 
which, instead of being governed by a wise, regular, and well- 
digested plan, like their whole conduS, was merely a chain 
of expedients, a repetition of instances of governing and divid* 
ing, of that wretched, that abominable policy, the divide et 
imperal What was to be their conduft rcspefting Ireland ? 
He had hoped on that day to have heard a plain and explicit 
declaration from ministers, of some settled modeof accommo* 
dating the sister kingdom, of meeting her complaints, an^ 
applying an e£5cient remedy. He begged leave to remind 
their Lordships, that the affairs of Ireland were come to a 
crisis : that, perhaps, was the last day which their Lordships 
would have to debate upon the subjeS, the last day they 
would have it in their power to consider of a remedy, the last 
moment they would have to talk .upon what was proper to be 
done, and to argue in what manner to apply relief ; the eyes 
of the Irish Parliament, of the Irish associations, of the whole 
country of Ireland, were upon their Lordships; they^had 
-looked for that day with the most anxious expeflation, and 
they would be governed altogether by the debates of it. What 
* was said by the British Parliament respc£ling Ireland, would 
determine the fate of the country ; their Lordships would not 
again hear the language of complaint from Ireland ; even 
now the Irish applied tor relief in a different tone from what 
they formerly used ; they did not beg it as a favour, they 
claimed it as a right. Let their Lordships turn their eyes for 
a moment to the present static of Ireland, let them reflefl on 
^he crying necessities, the bankrupt state of the inhabitants, 
and let them refle£l also on the numbers of armed men in the 
kingdom, men armed under associatioos, not in the pay of 
government, not even recognized by government. He had 
lately been in that country, and he had endeavoured to obtain 
an authentic account of every particular respe£^ing these asso- 
ciations, and, as near as he could ascertain, there were at this 
lime (that was about three weeks ago, when be was in Ire- 
land) 42,000 men rn arms; if he was wron^, the noble Earl 
.in his eye [Lord Hillsborough] would set him right: ot these 
42,009, nearly 2^000 were as well trained and disciplined 
as our militia, after, they had been embodied a twelvemonth. 
He had talked with several of their officers, and hie had en- 
quired itito the original motive of their arming themselves. 
He found at first, they did it under the idea of proteQing 
themselves from foreign enemies ; they had written to govern- 
jnent, and desired to have some force sent into the country for 
i(s4^feAce; government had given them for answer^ "Tlut 
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they could not spare any force, and that they must take care 
of themselves." They had since endeavoured to obtain the 
sanftion of government; but the Chancellor of Ifeland, 
(Lord LiflFord) and Lord Annaly, (the Chief Justice of the 
King's bench), opposed it upon the true and legal principle, 
that such a circumstance as men levying war in Ireland 
■without the knowledge and authority of Parliament, was con- 
trary to the meaning and spirit of the constitution, and that, 
therefore, however worthy the motive of their taking up arms, 
and commendable their good conduS and regular discipline ; • 
however they might approve both as individuals, fhey could 
not as lawyers, give it their approbation, neither could it 
*be recognized by government, without warranting a breach 
of the constitution. His Lordship enlarged considerably on 
this point, and called upon government to avow their princi- 
ples, if this was their doftrine, declaring, that if the same 
tear had taken place in Worcestershire, the inhabitants of 
which, though an inland country, might nevertheless be 
afraid of the enemy, and if government had in like manner 
sent them word, that '* they must take care of themselves," 
and they had come to him, (though it was most probable they 
would call on the Lord Lieutenant of the county) and asked 
him whether they should associate and arm theriisclves, he 
certainly should have told them, ** no ; it is contrary to the 
constitution.'' His Lordship took notice also of what had 
been said both in the speech from the throne, and the speech 
of the noble Lord who moved the address, relative to the zeal 
of those who raised new regiments, and had subscribed for the 
assistance of government, and said, he doubted not the ex- 
ample would have been less particular and less confined ; but 
that such was the wretched condition of this kingdom, 
•and that of Ireland, that the inhabitants had little to give: 
the county in which he lived was as loyal and as ready to 
subscribe for the defence of his Majesty from the' attacks of 
his enemies as any other, but necessity had pervaded the whole 
kingdom ; from a rich, a flourishing, a commercial people, 
we were of a sudden changed to a disgraced, a ruined, a bank* 
rupt nation ; a dircrumstance which he imputed solely to the 
. irresolute, the weak, and the pusillanimous conduft of admini* 
stration. In times like the present, wisdom and vigour ought 
to be the leading charafteristics of government ;* not the 
word vigour but the reality: temporisirig would do no longer; \ 
— the people in general, as well those of England as of Ire- 
land, expe3ed a decisive administration, not an administra- 
tion of jobs and jugglers; they would not b^ satisfied /with 
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changing the balls, and putting out this man nierely to take 
in that ; it was not enough that a noble Viscount, lately come 
into office, was to tell them, •* true I told you a year ago 
that I thought Spain would not break with you, but I knew 
at that time of a French fa3ion in the Spanish cabinet, 
chough I never mentioned it." A noble Lord whom he saw 
present had gone out [Lord Gower.] Why ? Was it not be- 
cause the noble Lord could not get administration to meet 
his wishes, and come to some fixed rule ot conduft ? And yet 
thenoble Lord would not vote or speak against administra- 
tion ; bis noble mind would not let him distress those wh^e 
cotnpany he had cpiitted from his disapprobation of their con- 
du3.' Administration was to the world the best instance of 
its own want of firmness. It was a rope of sand, crumbling 
away day by day, till it came to nothng. indeed there was 
one advantage gained to the public, by the appointment of 
the ilJoble'Lord in the green ribbon to the post of , secretary 
of stale, because he hoped it would so far answer the meaning 
of the amendment proposed by the noble Marquis, that it 
would give the public new councils ; he meant, he said, the 
councils of an old, a noble, and learned Lord, whom he 
had, from his childhood, been taught to reverence and ad- 
inire, and to 'regard as the oracle of wisdom. He hoped the 
noble Viscount's being appointed in times so critical as the 
present, to a post of the first importance, would, among other 
advantages to the kingdom,^ be attended with this essential 
one, that he, as well as the rest of their Lordships, would 
have the benefit of the opinions and advice of the noble and 
learned Lord to whom he had just alluded in that House, 
where he could not but think they were most proper to be 
given, and where he should always be happy to hear them. 
He begged the noble Viscount, and all their Lordships, to re- 
member that the crisis of affairs was such that it dema^nded fair, 
open,and avowed council,n6 whispering,no whiffling no skulk- 
ing opinions^ no opinions delivered in the closet, and disavowed 
elsewhere: the Parliament was the great council of the na- 
tion,, and in the Parliament it was the duty of every one of 
their Lordships to speak- openly and ingenuously : it was not 
. a day for disingenuity, nor the hour when dissimulation could 
be praftised, without immediately entailing that disgrace on 
those who attempted it, which ought ever to be their punish- 
ment, and which they very rarely escaped ; it was a time for 
^speaking out plainly and honestly. For his part he spoke from 
hi^ heart ; he spoke for the people of England, the people at 
their Lordship's bar : he trusted their Lordships would givehim 
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credit for his sincerity, aod believe that he was not intcre&tccj 
in what he said by any pecuniary motives. His wishes wer^ 
to preserve his country. It was true he had a place, and 
perhaps he should not very long hold it. 

His Lordship proceeded : The noble Lords smile at wha| 
I say, let them turn their eyes on their own pusillanimity, 
their own weak, ill-judged, and wretched measures, and then 
Jet them declare in their consciences. which is most fitly th^ 
objeQ of contempt, my thus openly and unreservedly speaking 
my real sentiments in Parliament, without regard to any per- 
gonal considerations whatever, excepting only my situation af 
an Englishman, my duty as a ^-ord of Parliament, my duty to 
my King, and my duty to my country, which are. indeed witjji 
jne, and which ought to be wi|h your Lordships, above ail 
considerations ; .or their consenting in a moment of public 
difEculty and danger, like the present, to pocket the wage^ 
of prostitution, and to sit either in sullen silence, or what in 
my idea is still more criminal, to rise and palliate the calamif 
tons and disgraceful situation of the British empire, endeavour* 
ing with art and collusion to avert the eyes of the nation 
from the threatening cloud now hanging over our heads, and 
f o near bursting, that it behoves us to prepare how to meet 
the coming storm. My Lords, it is our interest to come dim 
reftly to a sati^faftory compromise with Ireland. Cast your 
eyes for a moment on the state of the British empire ; Ame<- 
rica, the vast continent of America, and all its various 
advantages to us, as a co^lmercial and maritime peo« 
pie, lost, for ever lost to preat Britain : The West-India 
islands abandoned ; and Ireland ready to part from us, 
Ireland, my Lords, is armed, and what is her language? 
** Give us a free trade;" and not only that, my LordSj 
but they add something more, ** and give us the free constitu- 
tion of England, such as it was originally, such as we 
hope it now continues and will remain, the best calculated 
of any in the known world for the preservation of freedoni." 
This language, my Lords, is not the language of an idle 
mob, it is the loud voice of the whole kingdom of Ireland^ 
who thunders it in your ears, and who will be heard. Par* 
liament itself says — ^government there, my Lords, as well 
as here, has a majority at command, but that majority dare 
iiot dissent from the popular opinion in this particular ; il 
is therefore the unanimous voipe of parliament, and through 
them of all Ireland, that nothing less than a free trade will 
content them, and that they will hav^ it. The associations, 

,though, 
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though, as I mentioned, originally armed for the defence oif 
their country against foreign foes, within these two months 
have declared that they would also hold their arms ready to 
Jbe turned against domestic enemies. They are now, at least 
fhe greatest part of them, disciplined, and have not only re«> 
ceived the thanks of their counties, but both Houses of Par^ 
' liament, and the thanks of the Lord Lieutenant, in whose 
printed speech, which I presume you have upon your tabic; 
l^ou will find those thanks. Lay these matters, my Lords. 
to your minds ; consider also that these Irish Associations arc 
the Whigs of Ireland, men who detest tyranny, and exe*. 
crate despotism ; men who consider passive obedience and 
lion-resistance as the slavish do^bine ehforced only by ty^ 
r^nts, and which none but beijngs lost to every sense of manljr 
feeling, and unworthy to enjoy the blessings of freedom^ 
woulasubmit to. They complain, my Lords, of oppression t 
oppression has had its .eSe£l, and they are plunged into de» 
«pair from the penury which it has entailed on them ; thejr 
can bear it no longer, and they are ready to change their task^ 
imst^s. Let me also, my Lords, recite to you an expresr 
Kion whch I heard from a gentleman in the Irish House of 
Commons, and which struck me very forcibly. Talking of 
the situation of Ireland, her necessities, and her just rights^ 
** We have. Sir, said he, (addressing himself to the Speaker) 
our back towards England, and our face towards America.'* 
My Lords, this conveys a strong impression, not only of the 
present temper of Ireland, but of what may be her future 
•views. It is worth while surely to put the matter out of 
doubt; meet the difficulty like men, declare what relief you 
will give the sister kingdom, and endeavour to regain her 
confidence and her esteem. Give her a free trade, let no local 
interest' curb your generosity ; be liberal with a good graces 
, unload her pension list, lighten her burthen, and enable her 
to assist you, not in ministerial jobs, not in granting convenient 
sinecures to men who have not done their country public ^er* 
vicG^ but in the great essential points and considerations of a 
government wisely condu6led, and founded on true constitu- 
iional principles. Remember, my Lords, every advantage 
you give to Ireland, will be a double advantage to England ; 
open her ports, let them be filled with shipping, think of the 
<))enefits your marine will derive from it. Ireland at this 
hour, regards the government of this country as fond of op» 
ipressing her, and unwilling to give her freedom. She wishes 
for a Whig administration, andexpeSs relief solely from the 
^tablishment of measures founded in Whiggism. Do tlov> 
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my Lords, in times like the present, rely on prerogative doc- 
trmes, or think their influence of any avail. The licentious- 
ness of the press may teach you how much prerogative ideas 
are despised and exploded; 'every newspaper teems with libels 
on the King's ministers, which now pass as matters of course, 
and are multiplied in number, and' aggravated in quality,, 
beyond all example. In a word, my Lords, government must 
xenovate her system before there will be grounds for hope of 
Jjetter prospefts, the general relaxation of manners must be 
■correfled, authority must shew her face again,, and due sub« 
ordination must be restored. ' 

I His Lordship, in the course of his speech, adverted to al- 
most every topic that had the least reference to the present 
nituation of our affairs. He discussed the nature and customs 
iof war, applying them to the conduft of our American-war, 
and said a nation might shew its magnanimity by its humane 
and generous forbearance of cruelties, as much as its prowess 
iind its power by conquest ; th^t the French had, in the 
-course of the last campaign behaved with a degree of singular 
generosity and humanity. He took occasion also to say, that 
he wished every possible ^uccesis to government, but he wished 
government would adopt such a line of condutt as should me- 
rit the support of all men. He had for the seven years he had 
fceen in Parliament given them his support ; that he was free 
to correQ past errorSj not that he meant to retraft any of his 
arguments respefting the legislative rights of Great Britain 
over America. He still remained firmly of the same opinion, 
but as he was convinced by experience of the improbability 
of attaining the desired end of the war, it appeared to him to 
be absurd to pursue so expensive a measure farther. 

Earl of Hiusbo rough said, he was much surprized to hear the 
jfioble Lord, who spoke last, give so exaggerated an account 
of the situation of affairs in Ireland. He had been in that king* 
dom as well as the noble Lord, and he be^lieved more recently ; 
and he had never seen or heard of any of those forerunners of 
tumult, sedition, or revolt, which Jiad been so strongly de- 
scribed by the noble Lord ; he- was satisfied the case was ex- 
aftly the reverse ; that the petjple of Ireland were not only 
loyal, but afFeftionate ; and that it was as abhorrent to their 
principles, as it was alien to their hearts and inclinations, to 
employ those arms, which were put into their hands for their 
fafety, proteftion, and self-defence, in endeavouring to dis.. 
solve the ancient and constitutional conneftion, by which 
both kingdoms were knit together. 

' It was true, the situation of Ireland was, to the last degree, 
miserable and distressed. The people were starving and un- 
employed ; 
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employed; and he was free to say, that measures of relief 
were become highly necessary. It behoved their Lordships 
too, as one of the branches of the legislature, to co-operate 
with his Majesty ahd the other House, in giving effeflual re- 
lief, not from any motives of compulsion or threat, such as 
had been held out by the noble Lord, but upon solid and 
substantial grounds of good policy, and mutual benefit, fur- 
ther cemented by affeftion and kindness ; for whatever mea- 
sures would afford effeftual and permanent relief to Ireland, 
•would, as an effeft from a fixed cause, most essentially serve 
this country. He was nearly connefted with that kingdom. 
He had passed a- considerable part of his life there ; and he 
had oth^r reasons which might be supposed to influence him 
in its favour, to the full as strong as those which had proba- 
bly nrged the noble Lord to make the warm and pathetic re- 
•presentations, relative to the state of that country, which he 
had ; but he spoke now as an Englishman, anxious ibr the 
interests of his country ; and he protested, that he did not 
know a single measure of relief, which could be prudently 

E'ven t6 Ireland, that would not prove equally beneficial to 
ngland ; nor any degree of prosperity or depression which 
England felt, that Ireland would not feel, sooner or later. 
England and Ireland stood in the exaft relation of two sister^, 
whose fate and fortunes were built on the same foundation ; 
and he was the best friend to both cou ntries who poi ntcd out i hat 

•relation, and endeavoured to promote union and good-will ; 
because so long as they remained united in interest and aflcc- 
tion, they would be able to resist and defeat the most vigorous 

. efforts of their most formidable and inveterate enemies. 

The noble Lord had talked in a very violent and extra- 

- ordinary strain indeed, relative to ministers hiding and sculk- 
ing behind the throne, in order to screen themselves from 
responsibility. He had accepted an office of great trust that 
morning; he had received the seals, and he begged the noble 

• Lord would not include him, in the description of' those, 
who wanted. to hide or skulk, for he was determined to do 
neither. The noble Lord had dwelt much on the presumed 
irresolution, and the constant fliiftuation which prevailed in 
our counsels ; in this particular likewise, he assured the 
noble Lord, that the charge, whether true or false, should 
not be applicable to him in his new situation. He would 
declare his mind candidly and fairly, and support his opinion 
vrith firmness in thiit House, and in every other place where 
it might be his duty, or it was necessary to give it. 

The 
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The noble Lord had talked much of controul, invisible 
.influence, and the imbecility of ministers ;. in short, though 
-ihey had the will, they were not armed with the means of 
carrying the measures which they approved of into execu- 
;tion. He for his part, doubted much of the assertion, but 
grantiijg it to be true, he had taken every precaution in his 
power, to explain himself on the subjeft, before he accepted 
of the sie*ils. 

He was Called by his sovereign, from a private situation, 
to assist in his councils. He had formed his opinions, as an 
obje£l of leading consequence respefting the state of Ire- 
land. He had imparted his thoughts, his motives, and in- 
tended conduf):, to those with whom he was to afi:; and 
upon the idea pf a full confirmation, and support of the 
crown and its servants^ he consented to come into ofEce. 

He wished not to be understood, as dilating any measures, 
or pledging himself for the result; what he meant was 
merely this ; that such and^such were his opinions, that they 
were approved of, and that he would wait with anxious susi- 
pense, and.chearfully abide the event, and in common with 
the rest of his Majesty's subjefis, submit to the sense of 
Parliament ; but if on the other hand, as suggested as a 
general charge against government, that the conditions on 
which he came into place should be violated or departed 
from, or that a perfcft good faith should not be preserved ; 
the same motives which induced him to accept of the seals, 
a view to serve his country, to give relief to Ireland, and ad- 
vance the interest and prosperity of every part of the British 
empire, would point out to 'him the propriety of retiring 
again into a private station ; when the end for which he left 
it was no longer attainable, or in order words, when it would 
not be in his power to serve his country. 

The noble Lord had dwelt greatly on the resolution and 
fixed determination of Ireland, not to accept of any conces- 
sion or relief short of a free trade ; and had quoted the ad- 
dress of the Irish Parliament, to shew it was the united and 
universal sense of the people, both within and without door$. 
He acknowledged tUe fa£l to be true as a general position ; 
but this he could say, that he had many express conversations 
with persons of the first rank, abilities, and influence in that 
country, and could never learn from them, what positive or 
specific notions, they annexed to the idea. If a free trade 
meant an equal trade, he was as ready to grant Ireland, as 
far as it depended upon his voice, a free traoe, as any man in 

either 
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either kingdom. It must mean that, or nothing ; or a toiat 
separation from this country. It was to give every support 
in his power to measures promotive of, or granting an equal 
trade, that brought him into office, because he knew such a 
measure would be equally beneficial to both kingdoms. 

The noble Lord had urged with great warmth, and with 
those commanding abilities which he so eminently possesses, 
the language used in both Houses of the Irish Parliament, 
disclaiming any connexion or dependence on this country. He 
could not undertake for th6 particular opinions of any man, or 
set of men, nor say what might or hiight not have fallen in the 
heat of debate, but this he could arnrm, that saying Ireland 
Was a distin£l kingdom, governed by the same sovereign, and 
in every other political sense unconneSed with this, was not 
constitutional language legally true, because there was a law 
still subsisting and contained in the statutes passed in that 
kingdom, in the reign of Henry VIII. which Expressly de- 
clares and ena6b, that the kingdom of Ireland snail be for 
^ver annexed to that of England, which in other words im- 
ports, that the kingdom of Ireland constitutes pan of the 
dominion of the crown and realm of England. 

The noble Lord imputed it as a fault in administration, to 
permit the Irish to associate, and attributes the present spirit 
-which has mfanifested itself in that kingdom, to the permis- 
sion alluded to ; and has strengthened this part of his detail, 
with particul^ fads expressive of the conduBt of the associ- 
ators, their motives for associating, and their ultimate reso- 
lution, in case this country should refuse to grant them a free 
trade. In eVery one instance, more particularly his inferen- 
ces-, he believed his Lordship was mistaken, and led hastily 
into erroneous conclusions. The truth was, that the associ- 
ations originated from causes of a very different nature, and 
were entered into merely on motives of self-defence and self- 
proleQion. Several towns and distrifts, Belfast and one or 
two others in particular, applied to the Lord Lieutenant, soon 
after the delivery of the French rescript, for troops, in order 
to proteft them from the sudden predatory invasions and 
landings of the American and French privateers. The for- 
mer had kept up a continual alarm along the coast, in the 
course of the preceding summers. The Lord Lieutenant 
^transmitted those applications to England, and the answei" 
returned by his Majesty's servants here was, that it would be 
extremely inconvenient to spare any troops from this king- 
dpm ; that if they were spared, the general defence of the 
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empire must suffer, and that it would materially aSe^); our 
aftive operafions. abroad ; and recommending to the people 
who^were most exposed to the ravages of predatory invafiqn, 
from their vicinity to the sea coast^, to arm themselves for 
their own prote6lion. 

This was, his Lordship said, the cause which originally 
brought the military associations into being, and he w^s per« 
suaded, still kept them together. The noble Lord, said, that 
the associators were Whigs and Protestants; he acknow- 
ledged it, and the appellation had done them honour. They 
bad proved themselves to be constitutional Whigs, ever ready 
to support the just rights of the crown, and their own liber- 
ties. They :were doing so at the instant he was speaking 
They were, full oif loyalty towards the prince on the throne ; 
they respe6led and revered Great Britain ; the enemies of 
the latter were their enemies, and the formidable state of de- 
fence and preparation that country was in, and its firm reso-; 
lution to resist the open menaces or secret machinations of ^ 
foreign enemy, proved in the fullest extent, tJiat they were 
ready to sacrifice every thing. dear and valuable to tjiem in 
the common cause they were engaged in with the sister king- . 
dom ; their arms were pointed against the ambitious attempts 
of the house of Bourbon, not in meditating an aft of political 
suicide on themselves; or one,. which if the noble Lord's as- 
sertions were well founded, would be fraught with ipgrati- 
' tude, as well as folly. Ireland could subsist, really and truly, 
free and independant no longer than she was connefted with 
tngland ; and he was pcrfefitly persuaded, that a second 
opinion was not entertained by the Irish on the subje6l. 

The noble Marquis who moved the amendment had pointed 
out the fatal consequences of the measures which hafl beepi 
adopted soon after the accession of his present Majesty, and 
had contrasted this representation' with the degree of power 
and pre-eminence in which this country stood at the period 
alluded to. It was a parliamentary language he was little 
^accustomed to hear, and therefore confessed, that he heard it 
with no less astonishment than indignation. Taken in the 
light in which it appeared, and for the purposes for which 
it was apparently intended, he could not avoid saying, that 
they were sentiments extremely unbecoming the noble Lord 
who delivered luem, as well as the dignity of that House ; 
9S the noble Viscount had well observed, they were replete 
with invedive, and were a kind of libel on goverment. 
They contained misrepresentations, and led direftly to the 

attributing 
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attributing to the present administration, what if true was 
imputable to every other, since the accession of his present 
Majesty; for he did not know one which had not something 
to do with America. It plainly proved, that if the measures 
were wrong, each successive administration were liable to 
share a proportionable part of the blame. , 

The amendment moved by the noble; Marquis, recom- 
mended new counsels, and new counsellors. The counsels 
in the instance alluded to were professedly the same, as to 
the great outline in respefk of asserting and maintaining the 
legisktive rights of the British Parliament over' America; 
and as to new counsels, he did not see one noble Lord pre« 
sent, who had not been in some one of the administrations^ 
on which the noble Marquis had passed an indiscriminate 
censure ; for which reason, till either their Lordships came 
to a vote, declaring that they disapproved of the measures 
they themselves while ip office had respcflively supported, 
or till some men, or description of men, fhould arise, who 
had not been tried, he saw no ground nor reason sufficient to 
induce the crown to change its present servants. For his 

Eart, he had entered into office with some relu3ance ; and 
e should quit it with pleasure, if he could be persuaded that 
his resignation would be the means of introducing a set of 
men into power, who were likely to extricate the nation out 
of its present difficulties : . but till he was convinced, that 
this would be the event of a change of system, and a change 
of men, he must continue to be determined by those. opi- 
nions which had hitherto been tlie sole rule of his a£):ions, 
and had uniformly prescribed to him the line of political con- 
duft which he pursued. He had been educated in Whig 
principles, as well as the noble Lord who spoke before him, 
and the noble Marquis ; he had for many years afted with 
tW Whigs, and he could fairly declare, that he had never 
yet deviated in a single instance from what he deemed the 
principles of sound Whiggism. 

His Lordship concluded his speech with saying, that such 
being his motives, his obje&s, and opinions, he could not 
agree with the amendment, and as he could not, he was 
ready to concur in the address moved by the noble Earl. 

Lord Lyttelton rose, and called upon the noble Earl who 
spoke last, to explain what he meant by the distinftion made 
by him between a free trade and an equal trade. Did the 
noble Earl mean this : that the customs, taxes, and excises 
now paid in England, should be paid in Ireland, and the 

benefits ^ 
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benefits and burthens which came niixed to the people of 
£nglaiid, should come in the same manner to the people of 
Ireland, that the whole of our debt^» establishments, com- 
in^rce, &c* should be equalized, or borne, or enjoyed, in a 
proportionate share ? 

Without some explanatibn of this kind, the apparent cani 
dour, firmness, and avowed responsibility of the noble £ar]» 
amounted to just nothing; the people of Ireland would be 
held in an equal degree of suspense, as if the noble Earl had 
remained totally silent on the subjeft. They would be id 
the dark as much as ever, and would have nothing to depend 
Bpon but general promises, conveyed in ambiguous and un-i 
explained terms. 

The noble Earl had quarrelled with the words ** fred 
trade," is conveying no specific meaning. His Lordship had 
tveh gone farther; for he said, the very people who used thd 
tttm, did hot seem to understand it themselves. For his part; 
he thought the words were as definite as it was possible fot 
any language to convey ; a free, unlimited and uncontrouled 
trade With ^ny nation under the sun who chose or thought fit 
to trade with them. What, on the other hand, was the noble 
Lord's phrase, an ** equal trade?" If an equal trade, in his 
Lordship's sense, meant a free trade, he could easily ttnder« 
Jtand it ; but if an equal trade imported a system or code of 
trade laws, it was the most complex and indefinite expression 
that could possibly be conceived. 

But supposing he was to argue on this phrase, on the pre-J 
aumption that it meant an equality of taxes, how was this < 
equality to be fixed ? Not surely by the British Parlia. 
inent ? that was a stretch of power or dominion which hath 
hitherto remained unasserted. Was it to be by the Irish 
Parliament ? that would strike at the supposed dominion of 
this country ; or were both kingdoms to treat upon equal 
terms ? In this event again the supreme dominion of Eng- 
land would be equally affefted as in the preceding instance j 
for it would be preposterous to say, that the relation of 
superior and inferior can for a moment subsist between two 
parts of the same empire when they come to treat upon 
equal terms, and claim and assert independent and uncon- 
ft-oulable rights. 

But, putting the first supposition out of the question, that 
it is not intended that the Parliament of Great Britain shall 
interfere with the introduftion of taxes into Ireland, will not. 
the following considerations immediately occur, which- arise 

from 
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ffom the internal state of Ireland, and the temper and dispo- 
sition of the people there at present ? x 

Are the people in a condition to pay the heavy taxes nov^ 
levied in England? or if they were, is it to be presumed, or 
is it not the last stage of political folly to presume, that they 
will encumber themselves with a portion of our debts, and 
load themselves with enormous taxes, if they look upon 
themselves free, equal and independent ? Such an expefta- 
tion is to the last degree improbable and absurd ; the only 
measure now left, in his opinion, was to come to a diretl 
vote on the subje6k, and grant Ireland a free trade. Such 
an aft would have every appearance of generosity, and would 
be only parting from, with a good grace, what we were not 
able to retain in any other manner. This was I he last mo- 
ment probably we should have to grant it, and we ought not 
to let slip the opportunity. 

.It is true, England had an exclusive right to trade to her 
colonies and dependencies, to which Ireland had not a shadow 
of pretence; but what of that? Ireland, if excluded from 
trading with the British colonies, would most assuredly shut 
up her ports and harbours against the people of Great Bri- 
tain ; and thus we should lose more by our ill-humour than 
we could possibly gain. Ireland would soon establish rival 
manuiaftures to those of Britain^; she would open a trade 
with foreign powers, and we should not only lose the benefit 
of the Irish commerce, but we should do worse, by throwing 
it into the hands of strangers, and after the conclusion of 
the war, into those of our present enemies. 

His Lordship concluded with pressing the noble Earl to an 
explanation of the meaniujg he meant to affix to the words *' an 
equal, trade,*' as contradistniguished to a free trade, because 
any thing short of what he had now described to be a free 
trade, in the acceptation of the Irish nation, he was persuaded, 
would be rejefted with contempt and indignation, 

Earl of Hillsborough replied, that he thought he had suf- 
ficiently explained his meaning, by the words *' eqnal'trade" 
and ** equal advantages." As it was the most equitable mode 
of accommodating the claims, adjusting the rights, and conso- 
lidating the interests of both kingdoms ; and as he liad every 
well-founded hope and rational ground of persuasion, that 
such a measure would be perfeflly acceptable, to the Irish 
nation, he thought it was very unnecessary to enter farther 
into explanation or detail ; neither was the present a proper 
time. A general recommendation came from the throne to 

Vol.. XIV. D ^Vx^ 
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the British Parliament, to take into consideration the affairsr 
of Ireland ; the proper question, consequently before their 
Lordships was, tviU you or will you not consider or enquire 
into the present state of Ireland ? not about what you meati 
to do, before you know the nature of the disease. It Was 
impossible to point out the specific measures which may be 
proper to be pursued in the course of this irhportant business. 
The position he had taken the liberty to lay down, though 
general in terms, was sufficiently specific in its nature. It 
■was a grant or consent that Ireland should have an equal 
trade* The conditions, or mode by which this equality was 
to be carried into execution, was another, and a very dif- 
ferent point, and formed no. part whatever of the present 
stibjefi: of debate, which was no more, as he observed when 
lie first rose, than whether we should agree to the address in 
the terms moved, or objcft to that particular- part respeSing 
Irelatid. 

As to the associations and their origin, he imagined he bad 
already fully explained himself on that head. He nciver 
beaird thdt arms had been put by govemmetit into the hands 
of the assdciators, at least, to any considerable amount; 
though upon recolleftion, he believed that some were de- 
livered, when the offer was accepted by the Lord Lifeute- 
liant, in consequence of the requisition aftd answer already 
mentioned. 

As to the legality of arming them, he did not pretend 
to give an opinion one way or the other ; he presumed, 
though it were illegal, it was a measure of hecessity, and 
iliight be well justified on that ground ; and he made no 
doubt, that the most solid advantages had been already 
derived froni it. That kingdom, though not defenceless, 
W2f far from being in a state of resistance, in proportion t& 
its extent, and its open exposed situation in respect of France, 
as well as its internal weakness, in respeft of forts and for^ 
tresses ; and for his part, he was led most sincerely to believe, 
were it not for the zeaU ardour, aSivity, and spirited de- 
termination of the inhabitants, that France would have 
before now, effeSed a landing there; in consequence of 
which, the country would by this time, have lelt all the 
calamities flowing from a foreign war^ carried into the heart 
of the kingdom. 

Lord Lyttelton again rose, and said, the point Undecided 
between the noble Earl and him, the noble Earl had siill left 
as he found it. If Ireland was left to prote3; herselfy what 

w^ 
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Was the inference, but that the force which she appro- 
priated and paid for defence, Was drawn forth to fight the 
mad Quixotic battles oF Britain, on the other side of the 
Atlantic ? consequently it was the fault of ministers, who 
had obistinately continued to persist in that ruinous war, 
after every successful attempt had become imprafticable : 
So, that in either light, the matter came to the same point. , 
Ministers had stripped Ireland of her internal defence, and 
had deserted her, and l6ft her at the mercy of the predatory 
lavages of a set of French and American freebooters, whicn 
created the very necessity on Vhich the noble Earl founded 
thiiir justification. That is, ministers committed one error, 
which producing a tettain effeft, that fefieS, or cause, as tt> 
the second measure, is set up as a general defence in favour 
of the latter. 

The noble Earl says, that many benefits have been de- 
rivt^d from permitting the people of Ireland tt) associate. Bfc 
it so ; but do those benefits legalize the aft ? On the con- 
trary, have not the two first etown lawyers, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Annaly, chief justices of the court of 
King's Benth In that kingdom, condemned the legality of 
the measure ? The h6ble Earl •seems to doubt that govern- 
ment had put arms into the hands of the associators, except 
in some few instances. The faft is notoriously otherwise, 
and he beggfed once again to repeat, that the Lord Lieute- 

, ilant himself informed him that there hfad been 7000 stand 
of arms distributed among them. 

On the whole, the people of Ireland were resolute and 
determined, they had taken the government into their own 
hands, they had chosen their officers, and in some instance 
dismissed them, when they learned that they were not zealous 
in the cause of their country, or inimical to its supposed 
inteWsts. The associators were composed of all the descrip- 

• tions of men of property the kingdom contained, from the 
first nobleman downwards; and the private men, not like a 
common militia, consisted of respefiable merchants, traders, 
manufafturfers, farmers, &C. Indeed, the nature and con- 
dition of service was such, that none of the needy, indigent, 
6t laborious part of the people could be included ; because 
they received neither uniform, pay, nor emolument of any 
kind whatever. His Lordship entered into several other 
matters, restated many of his former arguments, and again 
called tijptJtt the noble Earl to explain himself explicitly, or 

D 2 looked 
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looked forward to the dire alternative, a total separation of 
that country from her sister kindgom. 

Bishop 01 Peterhcrougk, The. noble Earl who moved the 
address, and a noble Viscount high in office, have exhibited 
to your Lordships so flattering a portrait of the state, that I am 
at a loss to discover the likeness; I will not borrow the noble 
Earl's expression, and call it delusive painting, but I may say 
that, like skilful artists, they have placed a few favourable 
features in a strong light, while they cast into shade every 
blemish and defe£i. It is not, however, in the powers or arts 
of eloquence to convince your Lordships, that this country 
is not aflually involved in difficulties, dangers, and disgrace. 
I will not insist on what has been so often lamented, the 
great expence of blood and treasure lavished away in Ame- 
rica, to no good end whatever ; nor can any man, who has 
the honour of his country at heart, find pleasure in dwelling 
on the late circumstances of our naval history : our enemies 
will take care they shall never be forgotten. 

I need only call your Lordships* attention to the deplorable 
state of public credit, the enormous burthen of taxes, which 
is still increasing, and while the present system of administra- 
tion is pursued, must increase without measure and without 
end. It is to the same system that we muft attribute the 
danger which threatens Gibraltar and our trade to the Medi- 
terranean. To that we owe, not only the loss of the con- 
tinent of America, but of those very West-India islands, 
which, at the close of the last war, in their unsettled and 
uncultivated state, were held forth to the public,' as a full 
equivalent for all the viftories we had gained, and all the 
conquests we had made in every quarter of the globe. If we 
turn our eyes nearer home, it is to the same cause we must 
impute the alarming state of Ireland. Other associations 
there are on religions principles, in different parts of the 
kingdom, which, however weak and inconsiderable they n^ay 
seem in their beginnings, experience has shewn may be of 
the most serious importance in their consecjuences. In a 
word, my Lords, it is to the measures which have been 
pursued, that we own that spirit of dissension, animosity, 
and resentment, which unhappily not only prevails in par- 
liament, "but which prevading the lower orders of men, is 
publicly and privately vilifying the authority of government, 
and has already, in a great measure, destroyed that respe£k 
of opinion, without which no state can long remain in peace 
and security. 

Was 
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Was it my ambition merely to make a speech to your 
Lordships, there is not a single head in the summary I have 
mentioned, but what affords an ample theme for declama- 
tion ; raised however as I am to a situation in life far above 
my expeftations, I have no point in view but to do my duty 
in it to the best of my power. I speak from conviftion, and 
have too much respeft for your Lordships' dignity and wis- 
dom, to make any other appeal, than to your good sense 
and your reason. 

r simply therefore state to you the effefts of that cause* 
which the amendment calls upon you to remove ; and give 
me leave to say, that it is a duty which you' owe to your 
King, your country, and yourselves, to apply a remedy to 
these national disorders. It must too be done quickly, the 
mortification is begun, and clelay is«death. Bad however as 
our situation certainly is, God forbid that your Lordships 
should yet despair of your country's salvation. It is a cir- 
cumstance on which I must congratulate this House, that we 
have heard from a noble Lord, high in office, new measures 
are already determined on with regard to Ireland. Were 
they likewise adopted at home, and extended to America, 
there is little reason to doubt but that our enemies would be 
prudent and moderate enough to grant us an honourable 
peace ; if not — I trust that under God's blessings on the na- 
tional spirit, they might soon be obliged to ask it. 

Earl of Hillsborough spoke so remarkably low now, as well 
as the second time he rose, though he was called on frequently 
by several noble^ Lords to speak out, that little of what he 
said could be clearly distinguished. The only faft he spoke 
to in an audible voice was, that the gentlemen who his Lord- 
ship said had been dismissed from their commands, for dif- 
fering from those who served under them, were ncJt dismissed 
at all * they resigned of their own accord, and, as he was 
informed, retired from the associations out of choice, not 
compulsion. 

Earl of Shelburne entered into a state of the nation, re- 
spefting its internal coiiditon, the future prospefts which, 
presented themselves, some at* a greater distance and some 
nearer; and took a retrospeftive view of the occurrences of 
the last summer. 

He said he could not help, in this early part of his speech, 
expressing his hv»arty concurrence in the amendment moved 
by th6 noble Marquis, and the leading objeft to which it 
M'as direfted ; new councils, and new counsellors. It wasd 
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transcript of what had been delivered in \^riting,by an illus- 
trious and consummate statesman, not long, since deceas^4 
[Earl of Chatham] in a correspondence which made its way 
to the public eye [Sir James Wright's attempt to bring aboi^it 
a secret negotiation between Lord Chatham and the Earl of 
Bute.] It wa$ the noble SarFs sentiments for many years; 
past, expressed upon various occasions i he h^ard them often^ 
and ^e believed that the last conversation he had ever the 
honour to hold with the deceased Earl upon the sulyeft of 
public afiairs, the noble Earl urged the necessity, of new 
councils and new counsellors, in very anxious and warm 
terms. Indeed that necessity was ^o glaringly apparent a( 
this period, that he that could run might read. Our coui^:i]s 
grew every day from bad to worse ; but they had at lengtj^ 
arrived to the last stage, the worst of all ; and without 4 
poiYit it might be truly and indeed confidently said, that the 
next change, be it what it may, must be a change for the 
better. The system which had led us into our present diffi, 
cukies, though the fixed principle was the same, the fatal 
<;onsequcnces it brought with it in its train, varied in quality 
and extent, and were now arrived at a crisis, a very alarming 
one he confessed, but such as must shortly decide, he feared, 
the fate of this country. The mode in which it was nou» 
rished, upheld, and condufted, grew into strength in pro^ 
portion to 'the mischief it caused, and the dangers which it 
created. The speech that day delivered from the throne, 
as conveying the sentiments and unprecedented, audacity 
and insolence of the Cabinet, contained in itself a com- 
plete epitome of the whole system ; it indeed set decency at 
defiance, and even forerun the utmost sketch of human prp» 
bability. 

The affairs of Ireland, which had fprnished so much mat- 
ter of conversation in the course of the debate, he said, af, 
forded a suhjeft of the first importance, and extremely press.* 
ing in point of time. He begged leave to remind their 
Lordships of the part he had uniformly taken in that House, 
respefling the state of that kingdom. — He had often delivered* 
his sentiments on the suhjcft. He should not now repeat or re, 
state what they were. The opportunity was passed, never again 
to be recalled. What Ireland was, he ventured to assert she 
would never be again, a dependent nation, imploring relief, 
and exciting pity in the heart of every man who had a heart 
to feel for misej y and oppression. He wished to pass over 
this suhjcft, it was a melancholy one ; other prospers opened 
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tp the view of that insuhed and oppressed country. While 
he said thi^ he could not help declaring his own particular 
sentiments, which he begged leave to assure their Lordships 
arose solely from a mutual regard for both the countries, 
which could be founded, in his opinion* opiy in a reciprocity 
of interests ; for he was free to say, that local advantages, or 
partial benefits, would in the end be found destruftive of 
the views of either kingdom; and it was with much concern 
that h^ heard any expression fall frpyn the noble Lords, whicji 
TjOL^ght, admit of an interpretation, indicative of national pre- 
judices, or promoting partial interests. 

His situation was delicate, and he wished to be indulged 
>vith a few words in point of explanation. The noble Lord 
who sat next him [Lytteltpn] had opened his speech with 
greajt candour and distinguished abilities, respe£ling the state, 
condition, temper, and disposition of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, from which he h*d recently returned. By the tenor of 
his speech, and his particular assertions, the industry he had 
exerted in order to make himself well and fully informed 
upon these particular points, all which were further cop- 
firmed by the addresses of both Houses of Parliament of 
that kingdom, and pi-ivate communications received by him- 
self, had done his Lordship great honour. He was firmly 
persuaded, that the Irish nation would not be satisfied with 
any concession short of a free trade. The noble Lord who 
cam^ that day into office, and who, by what had fallen from 
him, partly avowed bjniself to be the minister by whose 
counsels the affairs of Ireland were to be more particularly 
direfled and administered, bad not attempted to invalidate 
what had been urged by his noble friend ; but seemingly ac- 
quiescing in the opinion and the propriety of the claims of 
Ireland, took up a distinftion, by saying it was the wish of 
the King's ministers, to give Ireland an equal trade. — His 
noble friend, conceiving the disfcinSion, and, in his opinion, 
very rightly conceiving it to be equivocal, pressed the noble 
Lord to explain wliat he meant ; and in a masterly manner, 
pointed out the difficulties which must arise, to obstruft the 
carrying into execution such a measure, if the words *' a free 
trade" meant any thing more than a mere delusion, in order 
to quiet jthe minds of the Irish, and allay that ferment 
which had been raised ; by the negleft, he would add, the 
most shameful and disgraceful negleft of ministers, in not 
applying timely and effeftual healing remedies, to soften the 
in>mediate malignity of the distemper, and in the end, to 
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grarltu!!^ r texn c aesd taa£lj cn&xs^ 2. Bcz iniat was die 
condoot of die DoWc Lord wiio wiaa dscs ciJ^ed ■ puu in the 



n^jK. or^jeta acci pressing rrmf i^ NctMng ^rrocc^ liaa a rcpc- 
tkkm oftiac ssebc cc jitoczI ffxproxncti croi^ be cxiorted firom 
hici, as ttpseLky oc xrade aci<i a coaioLacmni ol oKercst, with* 
one poiming exit in wh^ dsac eqaalCT v^ co cocssist, and of 
coone what was tbe casLS on wbtch che ^jizcwcsls of bolh 
kingdoms were to rest or be coked. Hoc ^aocELcm was to 
the fail as crincal as kad been descri!>ed by tbe noble Lord 
who pressed for tbcse expIazntiaB, and he W3s somr to pa-- 
ccive such 2 rooted disinclinatiofis in the Kill's savants to 
any thiDg which bore the mc^ distant appearance of soond, 
specific, and healing measures. For his part he coold not, 
from the repealed proofs they had in ainK>st every instance 
given of their neglects and omissaons, ever give credit to 
minifters for their promises in any instance fcspeding the go* 
vemment of the empire, when they even came to particoktfs 
and speci6caiion ; much less when they in part disclosed 
their views, by holding cut no more than general assurances^ 
couched in vague, evasive, dark, or ambiguous terms. 

Much had been said, in the course of the evening, respect* 
ing the Irish associations and associators ; it was a subjeA 
upon which he did not wish to dwell. The history of their 
rise, progress, and effeaive strength, might be gathered from 
another histor}% that of the condnd of administration here« 
That accursed war, the American war, was the favourite 
measure of administration ; every other objeft of national 
security, strength within, and dignity and national glory 
without, was sacrificed to it. Ireland, with a very high rnili* 
tary establishment, which at length ended in public bank* 
ruptcy, was stripped of its own proper military force and 
defence. It was not enough for ministers to draw forth the 
interior defence of that country, which from many local 
causes required the hands of government to be strong, and 
competent to quell particular temporary disorders peculiar to 
the country, by aiding the civil magistrate in the execution 
of the laws and preserving the police; but even the coasts of 
tliat kingdom were left defenceless, and the principal marts 
and places of commerce were left to the mercy of American 
freebooters and French privateers. The former had frequently, 
in the* course of the summer 1777, appeared off their coasts, 
^nd spread an alarm from one end 01 the kingdom to the 
other. When France leagued herself with America the last 
spring but one, the apprehension of the people there arose in 
proportion to the probable encreased danger and change of 

circuit 
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circumstances. Robbed or cheated of their own defence, 
they naturally applied through the channel of their Viceroy, 
to the English ministry ; and what was the consequence of 
that application ? Why, the noble Lord that day come into 
office, howsoever unwilling to come to faSs or specification, 
confirmed every thing that had been urged by the noble Lord 
near him; and with great fairness pointed direftly to the 
original and sole cause of those associations, by acknowledging 
the only effeS or consequence of this application was shortly 
this : The noble Lofd now come into high office tells your 
Lordships that the answer of the British cabinet returned to 

-the people of Ireland, in two or three instances, in the first 
particularly, through the channel of Lord Buckinghamshire, 
was, that government could afFord them no protettion; that 
they must defend themselves ; and in order to enable them 
to do so, that arm^ would be shortly put info their hands for 
that purpose. What followed called indeed for very few 
words ; arms were put into their hands ; they associated for 
their own defence; the spirit of association spread itself 
through almost every rank of people, at least through every 
rank whose ability or situation in life would admit of en- 
tering into such a service, upon the conditions of serving 
without pay or other emolument. This was a circumstance 
that deserved and loudly demanded their Lordships' utmost 
attention and most serious consideration, because it would 

• undeceive them in one most important point ; it would con- 
vince their Lordships that in the first instance the government 
and parliamentary dominion, if any such ever constitutionally 
existed, had been openly and professedly abdicated ; that the 
people in general resumed at least that part of it which was 
established for their military proteftion ; that throughout the 
whole progress, and in the different stages of that alarming 
business, what happened was no more than the natural effects 
of causes well known and acknowledged by administration 
itself; and that the present state of Ireland grew out of the 
several repeated and successive circumstances now lightly re- 
capitulated. He had one other use to make of the fafts he 
had now stated, which he most earnestly wished to impress 
upon their Lordships' minds. It had been industriously pro- 
pagated without doors, that the views of the people of Ireland 
in associating, from the beginning, had, as m the case of 
America, been direftcd to the great objeft they are now con- 
tending for, a total independence upon the government 6f 
this country, and a free trade. The rank falshood of this 
general charge was fully refuted by what appeared from the 
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fa£ls already mentioned ; but those who re^ison In this m^ner 
confoupd the cause with the effeQ, or rather conclude upoA 
the present appearances of things in that country, without 
wishing to look retrospeQiveJy to what led to and generateii 
them. Whatever the intentions of Ireland were, she now 
demands a free trade as a matter of right, which is ip effe£^, 
say they, declaring hersislf independent ! 3he is armed, and 
is determined to resist the claims of this country, in case of 
refusal. This was a most fallacious mode of reasoning, an4 
was uo les§ contrary to faft than fair inference. The people 
of Ireland were a sensible and generous people. As a gi^ne- 
rous people, they would scorn to t?Jte a4vantage of the dis- 
tresses oi this cpupiry ; as a sensible people Cfor be protested 
on his conscience it was his own opinion) he could never be 
persuaded, that they wished to.disupite themselves from Great 
Britain, or to promote a separate interest ; because they must 
perceive that their own strength and prosperity would iufi- 
mately depend upon those of Great Britain. For hi? part, 
he thought their interests were inseparable, and ^heir views 
•aud jexpeftaj^ipn?, wh^n properly considered and wisely di- 
rected, the same. 

Though tnuch pleased with what had fallen from the noble 
Lord near hirp on the ^ubjeft, he had an opiuipn of hijs owBt 
which it particularly behoved him to declare before he sat 
down, which was with. respeS to the temper and conduct pf 
the asspciators. He sppke from experience, so far as it was a 
matter of personal concern of his own ; and h^ spoke from 
good information, and such as he could depend upon, on the 
subje6l, as a matter of public concern. Resp,e3ing himself, 
he cpuld affirm, that he had a considerable property in thfit 
kingdom, and that since the associations took place, it had 
been better protefted than for some years past ; and he had, 
in consequence of the order and internal regulations which 
the persons associated had introduced and carried into execu- 
tion, received more remittances, and had been morepunftoally 
paid his rents, than for many years past. The other matter 
he alluded to was conneQed with the foregoing, or rather 
grew put of it, which was, the peace and tranquillity, and the 
whole of the police, that has taken place in that country 
within the last eighteen months, which has not been equalled, 
much less surpassed, at any former period since the accession 
of his present Majesty. He would just add one word more on 
the subje6h He haa not fixed his residence in this country 
till after an age which gave him an opportunity of knowing 
something of the genius and temper of the people with whom 

he 
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he passed a great part of his j u vpnile years ; nor resided so long 
in England, without forming some estiroate of the disposition 
pf its inhabitants. From his experience of both, he was 
enabled to say, that the English were a humane and a brave, 
and the Irish a generous and brave people. The latter may 
be more violent, and, perhaps, naturally more sanguinary in 
their resentment? than the former : but all things considered, 
Jie was authorised on his own judgment to affirm, that they 
w^re equally averse to any measures which might lead to in^ 
volve in them scenes of blood, the constant consequences of 
^iyil war. 

After urging these ^nd similar arguments in a variety pf 
lights, his Lordship said, that however melancholy an ap«> 
peariince the affairs pf Ireland might have, he believed in his 
conscience, that there was another circumstance, which, 
(hough apparently inferior to the former, would be even more 
f^tal in its consequences than the presumed defeftion or re- 
isis^^nce of Ireland; that was, the probable loss of Jamaica, in 
tbp event of our enemies making a landing good on that island. 
|f ^ny accident or disagreement should cause that kingdom to 
4isunite itself from this, or that a separation between both 
kingdoms should be the consequence, it would prove no more 
^h^n a temporary separation, and both nations would again 
return tp their former good temper, good humour, and sisterly 
affefbion : but Jamaica once lost, would be for ever lost ; and 
as he had received accounts of the most authentic and alarm» 
ing nature from that island, he thought it a duty he owed to 
ihcir l-ordships, and the public at large, to state' some leading 
particulars which had in consequence of those communica- 
tions come to his knowledge. He understood the state and 
internal condition of Jamaica to be this, both in respeft of 
the temper of the people, and its internal defence : 

The governor supported by the council, had made him- 
self very obnoxious to the house of representatives, and the 
whole body of their constituents. There were many reasons 
assigned for these discontents : but he should confine himself to 
one in particular which gave great offence, that was a propo- 
pition for arming the negroes, and by that means rendering 
them, at least fro tempore.^ free and upon an equality with a 
white .man. This was looked upon as a precedent not less 
impolitic than hazardous ; impolitic, because it would tend 
%o inspire the slaves with ideas produ6live of disobedience, 
dissatisfaftion, and revolt, at a future period, when they found 
themselves obliged to return to their former condition. It 
. waj ^ wanton attack on the property of individuals, and if 
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adopted, would answer no good or effeftual purpose. It was 
dangerous, because the very instant the slaves found arms in 
their hands, who could or dare promise, that the very first 
Use they would make of their weapons, would not be against 
those whom they were purposely armed to assist and defend ? 
The house of representatives, or assembly, fully weighing these 
points, and urged by other motives, rejeSed the proposition, 
which had created an ill-will between the legislative powers 
of the state, and produced many marks of jealousy, enmity, 
and bad temper, which portended the very worst effefts. 

The next point was, the state and disposition of the army 
and militia. The army, in the first instance, consisted of the 
following regiments or corps. The Liverpool blues, who on 
their embarking at Spithead consisted of nearly 1200 men, 
were reduced by fatigue and the ravages of the climate to 
about 750 men. The first battalion of the royal Americans,' 
which, if complete, ought to consist of upwards of 600 men, 
were reduced to little more than «oo ; Dalrymple's Irish corps 
were about 340, and a detachment from another regiment, in- 
eluding the artillery, about 200; in all, about 1500 effeftive 
men ; the militia 4000, and the whole force considerably 
short of 6000. This was not all : the military and militia 
had disagreed, and on some occasions refused to serve with 
each other ; some of the militia officers had resigned in dis- 
gust : in short, what with the internal divisions among the 
people, and the disagreements just mentioned, with the in- 
adequacy of the force itself, such a pifture of radical civil 
weakness, and want of effeftive strength, was presented, as 
ought to alarm their Lordships in the highest degree, for the 
fate of that very valuable island ; the first in point of impor- 
tance to this country, after Ireland, of any of her numerous 
dependencies. 

But if such were the civil broils, such the military, and 
such the want of force, by whom was this army to be com- 
manded ? Who was the first ? Who was the second in com- 
mand ? Why, an unpopular governor, and a deputy gover- 
nor. As to the first, he believed, that the faft of his unpo- 
pularity was hardly to be doubted, from the circumstances 
which he adverted to. Well then, in case of death, or other 
accident, the command, said he; your Lordships may presume 
will devolve on the deputy governor. Who is the deputy 
governor? I will tell your Lordships who he is, and the 
manner he employs his time. The lieutenant governor is, 
my Lords, a Lieut. CoL Smyth, now in London. The mi- 
litary history of this gentleman is worthy of notice, so far as 
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it points out the powerful patronage with which he is favour- 
ed by a noble Ix)rd in the other House [supposed to mean 
Ldrd George Germain.] This gentleman, not satisfied to 
enjoy the present consequences arising from leave of absence 
in his military line, was appointed lieutenant governor of 
Jamaica, through the interest of his noble patron ; but has 
never yet set foot on that island, and the best part of the busi« 
ness is, as I have been informed, now performing by a mas- 
tcr or captain of a ship now lying in Port-Royal harbour. 
But, mjt. Lords, the matter does not end here: though the 
gentleman does not pretend, I believe, to undertake to be in 
two places at the same time, another duty which he has en- 
gaged to perform, would imply something very like it ; for 
as he could not a£l as second in command in a place at three 
thousand miles distance, which if not aftually invested, is 
daily and hourly threatened with an invasion, he thought 
that such a thing could be done much easier when nearer 
home ; in consequence of which, I understand that he dis- 
charges the duty likewise of lieutenant governor of the Isle of 
Man, where, I am informed, no lieutenant governor had, 
since the island formed part of the dominions of the crown, 
been appointed before. Such is the influence of his noble 
patron ; such is the manner that the most pressing and im- 
portant services of the state are discharged in exigencies of the 
greatest moment ; and such are the objefls of favour and pa- 
tronage under the present administration. 

His Lordship slightly touched upon the loss of Dominica, 
St. Vincent's, and Grenada, which bore every appearance, 
he said, of treachery, as well as folly and negle6h It was of 
very little consequence to the nation, whether the dominions 
of the crown were really acceded by private treaty,, or left in 
such a defenceless state as first to invite the attack oi an ene- 
my, and when the attack should be made, to render any kind 
or resistance whatever no better than an ineffeftive effort of 
temerity and despair. Among several other instances, he se- 
lefted the following, to prove that this general charge was 
not ill founded. 

The transports with the troops from New York, destined 
for the attack of St. Lucia, escaped but by a single day falling 
into the hands of Mons. D'Estaing ; and if Admiral Barring- 
ton had not committed a breach of orders, by coming to assist 
inthereduftionof that island, in either event the detachment 
under General Grant, destined for that service, must every 
single man of them have been made prisoners ; and even as it 
was, if it had not been for the ur^common skilly bidN^\^^-w\\ 
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cool resolution of Adtriiral Barrington, his inferior squadron^ 
bs well as the troops then engaged in operations oil the island^ 
iiiust have all been captured, and sUbrttitted to otie commoii 
captivity. 

He passed the highest eulogium upon the conduft and mi^ 
litary charafter of that gallant coiilnidnder, and lamented 
•that the services of such a mah should now be tiecessarily 
withheld from his country. But as it was its misfortune to 
be cursed with such a ministry, ^afting under such a systefftj 
80 it was to be lamented, that every man of professional abi» 
lity almost in the nation had* by the intrigues and blun-> 
ders of those who composed administration, been driven ffottt 
the service. 

His Lordship seemed to censure the conduft of General 
Grant gredtlyi for reniaihing inaftive at St. Lucia fOr so matiy 
Inonths, which island, he Understood, proved a kind of grav^ 
to one half almost of a body of the finest and best disdiplihed 
troops in the world, and that just in the neighbourhood of 
those islands which our enemies possessed themselves of, St^ 
Vincent's and Grenada, which once formed patt of the* do* 
minions of Great Britain, but now he feared would for evef 
be annexed to France; whereas, if the force under that Ge* 
neral's command had been properly distributed among th^ 
islands which were most unable to defend themselves, both 
Grenada and St. Vincent's would most certainly, he believed^ 
be in our possession at the instant he was speaking. He did 
not inean to throw aily diteft censure, or make any sjiecific 
charge on the conduci of the General whose name he hiid 
mentioned. He spoke not upon any particular information-, 
and judged merely from appearances; but till he was better 
•informed, which he hoped their Lordships shortly would be, 
he mUst Continue to think the General's Conduft very e)ctra* 
ordinary, and as such, it ought, and he hoped would, as well 
in regard of that gentleman as the nation at large, be fully and 
satisfa6}orily cleared up. 

His Lordship recurred to the system of government which 
had been gradually forming since the accession of his present 
Majesty, and he feared was now finally established. Mini- 
sters were no longer responsible; for notwithstanding the firni 
assurances and assertions he had heard from the noble Earl 
that day come into office [Hillsborough] and the iloble 
Vifcount in the green ribbon [Stormont} sOme short timfe 
called into his Majesty's councils, he heard'nothing Sufficient 
to induce him to change his o{>iilioni Theiioble Earl talked 
of an "equal trade;" the noble Viscount of •'some conces. 

4. sions :" 
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sions ;*' Did fiot these tivq phrases stand in dittR Contradic- 
tion to each otheT) and both to the claims of Ireland ? If the 
noble Lords wfere sincere^ it furnished an additional proof 
that they had introduced division into the cabinet the very 
momefit they entered the door of it; it shewed that responsi- 
bility, as far as it rdated to individual opinion, was a faU 
lacy ; and that either the noble Lords had been imposed upon 
themselves, or had endeavoured to impose upon that House 
and the nation, by holding out a mock delusive responsibility 
to the nation. Suppose for instance, that " some conces- 
sions" were to be made to the people of Ireland ; would that 
meet the ideas of the noble Earl ? or Would he untertake to 
be responsible for quieting the people there, when his Lord- 
ship was persuaded that nothing snort of an ** equal trade," 
which they ^were, in his opinion entitled to, would effeft so 
desirable a purpose. On the other harid, would the noble 
Viscount in the green ribbon, should the noble Earl's ideas 
<Jorrespond with those of the cabinet and parliament respeft- 
ittg an equal trade, where would then be the noble Viscount's 
responsibility^ when his opinion extended no farther than 
*' some concessions." His conclusion from the apparent 
Contradiftion in the opinions of the two noble Lords, and 
the language, they respeftively held* he contended that the 
people of Ireland would be mad and foolish to the extreme 
to trust to such loose assurances. What they said therefore 
could not be the language of the cabinet, because, if the 
jifteasure Was already decided there, it must have been uniform 
and correspondent ; if it was not, it amounted to no more 
than the particular opinion of an individual Lord, oil which 
Irelandj it was evident, could not safely rely. 

The noble Lords, it was plain, had been desired to hold the 
language they respeftively did ; and that was all that was 
required of them : they might, therefore, well talk of respon- 
sibility: for the worst that could befal them was, that after 
the favourite point was gained, that of creating a delusive 
confidence in the people of Ireland, all they had to do was 
to make a formal resignation ; and there would be .an end at 
once to their promises and responsibility. The system of 
secret advisers would continue in full vigour, and other per- 
^ns would be selefted to do the next dirty job, which the 
devisers of this baleful and accursed system wished ta carry 
into execution. 

For his part he saw no prospeft of redress, or of the dis- 
solution of that system, till parliament ceased to support every 
measure indiscriftiinately which cairie reeommendedb^ iVv^^^T*- 
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vants of the crown. The same ruinous eflFeQs must continue 
to accumulate, till Parliament should once more resume its in- 
herent and constitutional funftions, that of judging of the 
conduft of ministers through the medium of tlieir own under- 
standings, by learning to see with their own eyes, and not 
through the false medium of party views and strong recom- 
mendations, which should never come from that quarter 
whence they were supposed to originate. The present strug- 
gle in parliament was not a struggle for power, places, and 
emolument, he would add, perhaps on either side of the 
House : the true question then for their Lordships and Par- 
liament to decide was merely this: Has the nation beeri well 
served ? Is it likely to be better served ? If not, it behoved 
their Lordships, as the great guardians of their own honour, 
and of the nation at large, to take nothing upon trust ; to- 
examine and enquire into the causes of the present calamitous 
situation of their country ; and endeavour to adopt some plan, 
suited to their wisdom and integrity, in order to amend and 
set right, as far as lay in their power, what has been already 
wrong, and avert the accumulation of still perhaps much 
greater evils. 

His Lordship concluded his speech with testifying his 
happy concurrence in the amendment proposed by the noble 
Marquis. 

Lord Stormont arose a second«rf:ime, in order, he said, to 
reply to several parts of the speeches of the noble Lords who 
«poke lately in the debate [Lord Lyttelton and the other 
noble Lord who had just sat down.] 

The noble Lord who spoke first had charged him with 
calling the amendment an inveftive on his Majesty's govern- 
ment. He was ready to repeat the expression ; for he was 
free to say, that he had not heard a syllable sufficient to in- 
duce him to alter his opinion. He did not wish to be under- 
stood as charging the noble Marquis with a designed invec 
tive; but still the effeft appeared the same to him, in a par- 
liamentary light, whether it originated in design or mistake*^^. 
The same noble Lord had much insisted upon the prospeft of 
a noble Earl, a relation of his [Mansfield] coming now for- 
ward, and assisting the new Secretary with his counsels. His 
noble relation's presence prevented him from declaring his 
sentiments on the occasion, nor could he see what the noble 
Lord's hopes and pretended well wishes meant. This, how- 
ever,, he could affirm, that whatever deference he might en- 
tcrtaip for the noble Earl's counsel and advice, his conduft 
would be determined always by. his own judgment. 

The 
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The noble.Lord who spoke last, had suggested that his sen- 
timents in rq^ard to Ireland were totially repugnant to those 
of the Jioble Earl that day come into office. For hi& part he 
could not .perceive the difiFerence. An equal, trade might 
surely be deemed a concession ; but what th^t concession 
might be ^would not be decent to exaftly describe till the siate 
and interests of both countries came regularly under the deli- 
beration of Parliament. In the present immature state of the 
business it was impossible to foretel what would or would not 
be proper to concede or grant ; nor could it even be guessed 
what particular line of measures it might be prudent to 
pursue. 

As to the frequent allusions and animadversions that had 
been made in the course of the debate, on an observation of 
his relative to a passage in the address, recommending new 
councils and new counsellors, all he could say was, that he 
by no. means intended to make the particular application it 
was understood by some noble Lords to convey respecting in- 
dividuals. All he meant to intimate was, that if new coun- 
sellors should succeed to those now in his Majesty's councils, 
that the friends of arid those who afled with the noble Marquis 
would be probably their successors. He had not the most 
distant intention of pushing the observation further, nor did 
he think it could bear any other interpretation' but this: that 
if the present ministry should be removed, they would be 
succeeded by the noble Lords on the opposite benches and 
their friends. 

Lord Town skmd entered into the affairs of Ireland very 
fully ; spoke much of their loyalty, and their attachment, and 
affe£lion for this couritry. He said they deserved every at- 
tention and indulgence which could possibly be shewed them. 
At a time when their trade was rather on the decline, they 
encreased their military establishment, in order to encrease 
the force of the empire, and strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment. Their seamen and soldiers had contributed to the vic- 
tories of the late war, and to all the preceding wars since the 
Revolution ;^nd. since America was lost, for he was free to 
say, that the ability of this nation was totally inadequate to 
coerce that country, he most earnestly recommended to their 
J-otdships and the King's servants to adopt some speedy, ef- 
feftual, and specific measure which might promise to give 
the people of Ireland immediate relief. The moment was 
critical, and whatever was done should be speedily done, as 
had been observed by the noble Lord who spoke early in the 
debate [Lyttelton.] 

Vol. XIV. E ^^ 
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He \^a8 of opinion that the American war» however ne- 
cessary in itself, or pra£licable at the commencement, had 
become, through mismanagement at home, and adverse inci* 
dents abroad, totally impra6licable. On this ground he 
•would urge, and wished to strongljr impress this important 
consideration on their Lordships' minds, supposing that we 
should not give full content and satisfaction to Ireland, and 
that no such consequences as had been predi3ed by the noble 
Lord who spoke early, [Lyttelton} or the other noble Lord 
^bo had spoke last but one, relative to resistance, a claim of 
independence, &c. yet this would most certainly happen. 
Ireland, cramped in her industry, without employment, and 
a£lually unable to stand up under her oppressions, would be« 
come a burden to this country. Her inhabitants would, iq 
quest of freedom, and an unshackled trade, emigrate in im<« 
mense numbers to America, and carry with them their nsa* 
iiufa£tures, which, though not arrived at the state o£ perfec- 
tion which they were brought to in this country, were far 
from being in such a state of infancy as many of their Lord« 
«hips mi^ht be led to imagine. 

The linen manufacture, the printing branches, &c. were 
already carried to almost the utmost pitch of excellence* So 
were the higher branches of the iron and steel ; and there were 
woollen cloths of almost every fabric manufa£lured in Great 
Britain, manufaClured in Ireland ; and by the advantage of s 
free trade^ which would be the case in America, he had liuie 
doubt but the artificers of Ireland, carrying their mechanical 
vrts to America, where improvement would be the natural 
consequence of encouragement, that Great Britain would hf 
these means transfer those manufactures, and the commerce 
arising from them, to America, no longer part of the domx« 
nions of Great Britain, from Ireland, whose prosperity would 
prove of as much substantial benefit as if enjoyed by any ono 
county or larger distrifi within the realm of England. 

His Lordship dwelt a considerable time on the subje3 of 
national economy ; said some pointed things against admr- 
nistracion about the waste of public money, and the ineffec« 
tuai uses to which it was applied; and concluded with de« 
daring that he knew of no expedient which would serve to 
relieve us out of our present difficulties, but, in tlie first in* 
stance, granting immediate and substantial relief to Ireland, 
and the getting rid as soon as possible of the American war. 

Earl of Efingham recapitulated the various measures taken 
respecting the American war, in its several stages ; reminded 
the predioions whic^ had repeatedly come from that side of 

the 
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tht tiou^e on which he had the honour to «it; ^tid oF the 
Uniform completion of the predifliohs alluded to. He would 
not have troubled their Lordships with matters which he had' 
every reason to dUppose they had a perfeft recolleftion bf, 
i^re it not that scarce a single day passed in which 
some former prediftion was not fulfilled, or that the cir* 
cumstances of the tirftes did not furnish occasion for making 
some new one. That was the txnQ. state of the present 
day. America was not so much as once mentioned iti 
the speech from the throne, which he Was authorised, by 
rile rules of parliamentary debate, to consider as the speech of 
the minister. But let the speech be fabricated in what man- 
ner it might, he was persuaded that the subduing America' 
was the favourite objeft and tendency of it. This country 
wis not equal to that task when Great Britain and America 
contended single handed : she must have been less able when 
allied with France. At the opening of the last session thiJ 
argument was warmly and forcibly urged, and pushed still 
further, on the contingent possibility that Spain would throw 
htt weight into the scale. That event had taken place a few 
diaya before the House rose; considering all circumstances^ 
flierefore, the bad success of the last summer, both in North 
America and the West Indies ; the alarming inferiority of 
our fleet to that of the combined squadrons of the house of 
Bourbon, aided by the encreasing marine force of America, 
ebfisidered; he would submit to their Lordships, and ask 
every individual Lord present, if there was one of them would 
ri«e, and laying his hand on his breast, say, that he Conceived 
t- rational expeSation that the American war held out the 
ihott distant prospeft of success ? Or he believed in his con-* 
science, that afting against such a superior force, arid labour j 
Ing under such a load of national burdens and various com- 
^tcated disadvanfages, that we should ever be able to prevail 
m a contest with France, Spain, and America. On these 
grounds of imprafticability, as to the probable subjeflion of 
America, and to the concealed though discoverable inten^i 
tkmt of prosecuting that war, which he perceived in the 
Speech he had that day heard from the throne, he was ready 
to declare, that he highly approved of the amendment moved 
by the noble Marquis. 

The Duke of Richmond stated shortly the present calami* 
I6us situation of this country; and hoped aAd wished to 
believe that the despised and humiliated condition it was 
falteii into was more the effeft of ignorance and incapacity 
of those entrusted with the administration of t\\^ ^Tw^cxxxan'^ , 
jtower than any settled or fixed determ\i\^uou\tv\V^\v\vo\i^- 
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tray the trust comnntted to their charge. His Grace pointed 
out a variety of circumstances, in proof of the charge of mi- 
nisterial incapacity, in point of deliberation in respeft of not 
being well informed, or if informed, not making use of the 
intelligence they received. This he enumerated in a variety of 
instances, external and internal, respefting the navy and- 
army, from which he drew this inference, that the councils 
and counsellors of the kingdom, according to the purport of. 
the amendment, must be changed. 

These general reasonings he applied particularly to the. 
'management of two official departments, the naval and mili- 
tary; to the misconduft of which he attributed all the misfor* 
tunes and disgraces which had befallen us, considering the 
latter as originating from a cause equally fixed and operative; 
fixed, because the first Lord of the Admiralty, be his delin- 
quency ever so great, his errors ever so gross, his fallacies 
ever so palpable, was certain, at all times and upon all occa- 
sions, of being protefled from censure and punishment by a 
great majority in parliament. 

After having stated in this exordium the two principal 
points he meant to speak to, his Grace proceeded to apply 
them personally to the real objefis of his censure. The£rst 
Lord of the Admiralty, as well in respeft of the importance 
of the naval department over which he presides, as the par- 
ticular administration of the affairs and business arising in 
that department, claimed, he said, his first attention. He 
confessed his astonishment that the noble Earl was not 
ashamed to stay in office, when every day's experience af- 
forded fresh proofs of his total unfitness for that important 
station. He, indeed, should be much ashamed to continue in a 
situation, in which he must stand between the endless mis- 
chiefs which are suspended over this devoted country, and 
its salvation ; and when he must know, if for no other 
reason, that by keeping his post he deprived his country of the 
only means, under God, which could rescue it from the 
inevitable destruclion which seemed to await it, that of keep- 
ing some of the ablest and most distinguished naval charac- 
ters England ever could boast of, from oflfering their ser-. 
vices. He did not wish to enter into particulars, but hecon- 
fessed he could not avoid mentioning the names of a Keppel^ 
an Howe, an Harland, a Pigot, and a Barrington. The 
truth was, that those great officers were determined never to 
serve under his Lordship ; and that if no other reason existed 
it was a sufficient motive with him, and a very strong one 
for his Liordship to resign, when he refle£led| that continuing 

in 
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in office, deprived his country, at a moment of peril, of 
its best support and surest prdteftion. 

- His Grace reminded the noble Lord of the cause of the 
nation being plunged into all the risques and dangers of a 
foreign wat waged by a superior enemy, which was his Lord- 
ship's confident assertions, in reply to many noble Lords at 
his side of the House, who, upon various occasions, and in 
the progress of the American war, suggested their appre- 
hensions with a greater or less degree of certainty as cir- 
cumstances ^rose of the possibility, probability, nay cer- 
tainty, first of a French, and afterwards of both a French 
and Spanish war. What on these occasions was the uni- 
form answer of the noble Lord, varied, perhaps, in some in- 
stanceS) but was substantially the same : *' that any first Lord of 
the Admiralty, who had not always in readiness a fleet equal, 
if not superior to the House of Bourbon, ought to lose his 
head,'' or, "no minister was fit to preside at the Admiralty- 
board, who should not have a fleet ready at all times, equal 
to cope with the united fleets of France and Spain;" with 
several other expressions of the same kind, all tending to the 
same point, but, perhaps, couched indifferent expressions. 

He did not wish to shew the fallacy and deception of thi^ 
assurance in regard to remote retrospeftive events ; the use 
he intended to make of it upon the present occasion, was to 
apply it to the transaftions of the last summer. Had the 
noble Earl performed his engagements to that House and 
the public in the course of the last summer ? Was Sir Charles 
Hardy superior to the combined fleets of France and Spain 
in the Channel during the last campaign ? On the contrary, 
was not he shamefully inferior? Did not a British fleet, m 
the sight of their own coast, fly before an insulting and tri- 
umphing enemy, and were there not circumstances of hu- 
miliation and disgrace attending that flight, which must fill 
the breast of every Englishman with the best founded re- 
sent-ment against the authors of it, and the utmost pain and 
mortification of the loss of honour which followed ? Was not 
the Channel deserted by Sijr Charles Hardy, and Plymouth 
left at the mercy of the enemy? and when the Admiral at 
length endeavoured to pass by the enemy, did not he fly 
£rom them, and by so doing, leave an indelible disgrace 
upon the British flag? Did not the same Admiral, he pre- 
sumed, in obedience to the instructions given by the Admi- 
ralty-board, or from the King, by the advice of his con- 
fidential servants, for he by no means meant to even insi- 
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pu^te any thing personal agmo^ the commander ^f tbf 
grand fleet) delay his going to*^ea so long, that it was not afr 
terward« in his power to prevent a junftion b^tweqn tb^ c<?in- 
\)ined fleets ? He did not l^ave Spitbc^d till ^fter the FrweJ^ 
flei^t bad sailed from Br^st ; and when be 4id sail, what di4 
be do next ? He sailed to Torhay ; and, as if bis instruftioiii 
ineant to prevent a possibility of success, in defeating a juoQr 
tion of the French and Spanish squadrons, he x^nmncd «l 
Torhay and the mouth of the Channel, till the French might 
have reached Ferrol, and the combined fleets have appefmd 
off our coasts before he cleared the mouth of the Clumnelt 
What wa$ next done ? Instead of staying in tb« ChanneU * 
■whereafter thejunftion bad been effefted, or was likely to bav* 
^ been effe^ed, without a possibility of preve^tioni what did ha 
do ? Hedesertedthe Gbannel.asbeobservedtofpre, for upwafdi 
pf five weeks; and when b||<Jid murp, be returned only tq 
exhibit a speflacle never before recorded to b^ve happened 
in the English annals: he fled before a pursuing eneoEky, 
by gradual progresses, from the very mouth of the Cbanntl 
10 Falmouth, Plymouth, Portland, to St» Helen's ; aad m 
if an universal panic had Seized the whole fleet, he did nol 
look uppii himself safe, till, by the aid. of the »ext tide, he 
found himself safely Rioored at Spithead. 

His Grace brought forward these charges in a great v-a^ 
yiety of lights, and urged them in as great a variety of shapes* 
tnd then proceeded to take a view of the conduct of ouv 
operations on land, in point of preparation, in case our fleel 
ehould not be able to give us a sufficient protefiion, or 
should meet with any disaster from the confessedly known 
iuperiority of the enemy. 

This part of his speech, he gave notice, would particu* 
larly and personally affeft a noble Lord, now in his place 
[AmherstJ for whose professional abilities and general cha-. 
rafter, he was always inclined to pay every possible degree 
of respeft ; but Whatever prejudices or impressions might havci 
been made on his mind, his duty prompted him to qpeak out 
upon the present occasion. He was above complimenli«g^ 
any man, whilf there was sufficient ground for even doubt- 
jng of his conduft; and silence would be criminal, when he 
conceived the interests of his country, and those of the most 
pressing nature, concerned. 

He hoped the noble Lord, he meant the noble Lord at tho 
head of the army, would be able to give full satisfaction to 
the House, relative to the state of Plymouth, the tims the 
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coinbined fleets appeared off that place. Frequent and strong 
warnings had been given in that House, in the course w 
the last eighteen months, of the importance of that for- 
tressi both as the land and marine key of the kingdom, 
and still, if possible, more so, as the second naval arse* 
fial in the . kingdom^ and one of the places where, pro* 
bibly, one third of our naval stores, and the materials from 
which future navies were to be built were deposited. He did 
imt wish to insinuate that the noble Lord had not attended to 
UMNpeculiar circumstances which he alluded to, and the vast 
. importance of the place ; he only alluded to them in this 
Baanner, to bring to their Lordships' recolle&ion, that the 
security of Plymouth, and the necessity of putting it into 
the best state of defence possible, had frequently furnished t 
subjefib of convifsation in that House. The subje6l called 
for their Lordships' utmost att^ion, not in regard to what 
Jisppened, the danger was passed for the present, but what 
^ight hereafter happen, it was therefore become highly 
lactimbent, after what had gone forth, for the noble Lord, 
^r those to whom the defenceless suteof Plymouth was ap« 

S»areatly imputable, to shew wliere the blame originated; 
or certainly blame was due somewhere ; for had the enemy 
thought fit to attack it, Plymouth must have certainly fallen ; 
and whoever the person might be who was found to have been 
neglei£lfuf of his duty, or unequal to the proper discharge o( 
it, he ought to be brought to the most exemplary and con» 
dign punishment or disgrace ; for the eventual consequence! 
which must have proved so fatal to the national honour and 
the national interests. The loss of Ireland, in a general, 
political, or commercial view, might be worse ; but when 
balanced at a particpiar moment, as perhaps decisive of the 
war, and our existence as an independent nation, it would, 
in the eye ^f reason and good policy, appear light in the 
scale. 

His Grace informed the House, that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth at the time and soon after the ^ud» 
den terror subsided, by the presence of the enemy, created 
in the inhabitants, and he was never more astonished, thaa 
when he beheld it, as a professional man, weak and defence* 
less as it was. There were guns and shot, but neither the on« 
nor the other answered ; but if there were guns and shot, all 
pieces of what are called small stores, were totally wanting; 
there were neither handspikes to work the guns, or give 
them the nepessary direction, nor wadding, rammers, 
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part made, when the counter orders came. What waa the 
purport of the counter orders ? That vessels thould be sunk 
in the Channel — Let their Lordship* attend to the option 
<made by the admiralty-board. — ^The boom could be opened 
ae as to permit ships to pass in or out, in an hour and a half» 
or two hours, and replaced in half the time ; whereas, if 
vessels had been sunk in the Channel, they might, if pra£^i-^ 
cable to weigh at all, take as many days ; and if that should 
' . not prove to be the case, the consequence would be, that nQ 
vessel could get in or out, and our fleet, had they met any 
disaster, either by bad weather, or in fight, would be shut 
put from the only place where they could expe3 or look far 
proteftion or shelter. ^ 

His Grace computed, that besidciT the possible injury 
which the inhabitants of the town might have suffered, in the 
loss of property, the stores, shipping, docks, &c. mieht bo 
well estimated at a loss equal tojrz;^ millions, attended with 
this circumstance, that the mere loss of property was not tho 
objffi, but the difficulty, if not impossibility of repairing 
it m due time. From whence could we procure the neces* 
•ary supplies of timber, stores guns, sails, rigging, &c« ? 
The attempt would have been impra3icable ; and though 
we had not lost a single ship of the line or frigate, the cap. 
ture of Pl}inouth, or rather its destrufUon, would in faift 
amount to an annihilation of the navy of England. Ha 
was aware, that many matters which had been adverted to 
by him, relative to the state of Plymouth, concerning it9 
accessibility in respefi of an enemy, ought not apparently 
to have been mentioned ; but when the transafiions of the 
last summer, and the shameful condu£l and neglefl of minis'^ 
ters, in a matter of such transcendent importance, was pro.f 
perly weighed and considered, he imagined, that what he 
now said, would pass at least without censure. He begged 
leave to remind the House, that even before the French Re« 
script was delivered, and to the conclusion of that sessioii 
and the whole of the next, the state and condition of ]^iy« 
mouth, and the absolute necessity there was of putting it in 9 
most perfefl and complete state of defence, was frequently 
urged by noble Lords on his side of the House, in which 
warnings himself had taken a part^ What was the conse* 
quence ? The summer of 1778 passed without any one pre^* 
caution having been taken. The admonitions were repeated 
in the succeeding session, but to little or no effe3 ; yet the 
great and awEu) moment arrivedi wh^A France combined 
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taken in case the enemy had returned immediately, which 
wai every day expefted ? Why, instead of fortifying either 
Mount Tor or Mount Pleasant, which both commanded 
the entrance of the harbour, the works construfted were 
most unskilfully planned ; the sides of the hills were en- 
trenched, and lines thrown up on the sides of them, and the- 
tops most shamefully neglefted, just as if the enemy, if pos- 
sessed of the commanded heights, would not, as a conse- 
quence in military efFeS, have soon rendered the situation 
of those on the sides of the hill, in a very few hours, un- 
tenable ; unless at the risk of the destruftion of those who 
staid in them, who could only remain there to be annoyed, 
without a possibility^f annoying their assailants. 

It might be s^d, that though the heights were not de- 
fended, that it \v^6uld have been very difficult for the enemy 
to efFeft a landing ; the extreme steepness of the coast and 
sudden rise of the land near the shore, would enable a small 
force from taking maintainable ground against infinitely a 
greater. This was as untrue, and ill-founded, as any tb^ng 
else which was or might be urged to palliate the above-men- 
tioned shameful negleft. The fafl: was this ; that about 
ten miles westerly of Plymouth, the coast was low, and a 
safe debarkation ensured even by the frigates destined to 
cover the landing ; and when the force was once landed 
there was nothing to prevent it from possessing itself of one. 
height, and then of the other; the inevitable consequence 
of which must be, the total destruftion of the town of Ply- 
mouth, its docks, rope-houses, &c. 

After speaking to this point very fully, his Grace returned 
to the subjeft of the defence of that town, so far as the ad- 
miralty-board was more immediately concerned. He said, 
in the exigencies of the moment, that the commanding 
officers. Lord Shuldham, Sir John Lindsay, and Commis- 
sioner Ourry, consulted for the safety of the place ; various 
means of sea defence were suggested ; it was at length agreed 
to throw a boom across the narrowest part of the Channel, 
to prevent the too near approach of the enemy .^ What did 
the wisdom of the admiralty suggest in the mean time? 
Hearing of what was intended, they dispatched a trusty per- 
son, whom they selefted, as peculiarly fitted for the puipose, 
to countermand the intentions of the naval and military of- 
ficers ; a captain Le Crasse, a kind of spy, for he assured the 
noble Lord at the head of the army, there was spy upon spy, 
for that was the system of government. The boom was '\x\ 
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part made, when the counter orders came. What waa the 
purport of the counter orders? That vessels thould be sunk 
in the Channel — Let "their Lordships attend to the option 
•made by the admiralty-board. — ^The boom could be opened 
ae as to permit ships to pass in or out, in an hour and a half* 
or two hours, and replaced in half the time ; whereas, if 
vessels had been sunk in the Channel, they might, if pradi* 
cable to weigh at all, take as many days ; and if that should 
\ sot prove to be the case, the consequence would be, that no 
vessel could get in or out, and our fleet, had they met any 
disaster, either by bad weather, or in fight, would be shut 
put from the only place where they could cxpe3 or look for 
proteftion or shelter. ^ 

His Grace computed, that beside?^ the possible injury 
which the inhabitants of the town might have suffered, in the 
loss of property, the stores, shipping, docks, &c. mieht be 
well estimated at a loss equal io Jive millions, attended with 
this circumstance, that the mere loss of property was not the 
obj^, but the difficulty, if not impossibility of repairing 
it in due time. From whence could we procure the neces^ 
•ary supplies of timber, stores guns, sails, rigging, &c« ? 
The attempt would have been impra3icable ; and though 
we had not lost a single ship of the line or frigate, the cap* 
ture of Plymouth, or rather its destrufUon, would in faft 
amount to an annihilation of the navy of England. Ha 
was aware, that many matters which had been adverted to 
by him, relative to the state of Plymouth, concerning it9 
accessibility in respefi of an enemy, ought not apparently 
to have been mentioned ; but when the transafiions of the 
last summer, and the shameful condu£l and neglefl of minis^ 
ters, in a matter of such transcendent importance, was pro* 
perly weighed and considered, he imagined, that what he 
now said, would pass at least without censure. He begged 
leave to remind the House, that even before the French Re« 
script was delivered, and to the conclusion of that sessioii 
and the whole of the next, the state and condition of Piy« 
mouth, and the absolute necessity there was of putting it in 9 
most perfefl and complete state of defence, was frequently 
urged by noble Lords on his side of the House, in which 
warnings himself had taken a part^ What was the conse« 
quence ? The summer of 1778 passed without any one pre^ 
caution having been taken. The admonitions were repeated 
in the succeeding session, but to little or no eSefi ; yet the 
great and awEu) moment arrivedi wh^A Frai^ce combined 
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with Spain for our total dcstrufition^-^NevertHeless, mmis^ 
ter$, but more particularly the noble Lord at the head of 
the array, in whose peculiar province it was, not only proved 
inattentive to the warnings given him, but to the discharge 
q{ his own peculiar duty. He proved deaf or inattentive to 
cither, and the place, in military language, was in faft aban- 
doned ; the heights which be already mentioned, if possessed 
by the enemy, which they might with the greatest facility, 
were in fafl: the keys of me town.-— There was something 
extremely unaccountable and mysterious in tlie business 
throughout.— A noble Earl who was then in his place, 
though he had not the honour of his intimate acquaintance, 
but for whom he entertained the highest respcfi [Lord 
Waldegrave] was governor of that town, and he could not say, 
but he was much surprised, that the noble Earl, on the first 
alarm of an attack, did not repair to* bis government. He 
vras persuaded that it was not for a want of zeal, alacrity, and 
military spirit, he did not. He was too well convinced from 
experience, that the noble Lord was not deficient in any of ' 
the requisites wl|ich form the soldier. He had the pleasure 
himself of seeing him lead up six British regiments, at the 
battle of Minden, who, by their almost unassisted efforts, 
defeated the whole French army. Why his Loardship did 
not repair to his duty, must be sought for in other causes 
concealed from the public eye. A right hodiourable membdT.^ 
ef the other House, a lieutenant-general, he begged par« 
don, he believed he was a general [General Conwayj 
quitted his duty in Parliament, and repaired to his govern- 
merit [Jersey] upon much less alarm, and to proteft a place 
of infinitely less importance ; consequently he was well war* 
famed in saying, that the noble Lord absented himself from 
tome motive which affe3ed him as a military man ; possi*. 
bly, nay prpbably, the noble Lord foresaw, had he gone to 
Plymouth, and the nature of the service should require the 
presence of the commander in chief, that he must submit 
lo obey the orders of a junior officer.* His Grace, after 
insisting upon this theme for some time longer, and giving 
broad hints that the appointment of the noble Lord at present 

♦ Th^re ^re ten Junior officers between Earl Waldegrave and 
Lord Amherst, namely, the Dake of Gloucester, Sir George How 
ward, Sir R.Rich^ Sir Joseph Yorke, General Belford, Lord Ro* 
bert Bertie, General Honywood, Duke of Argyll, Gepetal Fitz» 
jpilUa0)> and General Ashe. 
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at the head of the army, was contrary to the rules of service, 
•when such men as the present governor of Plymouth stood 
higher than he on the list, returned again to add some fur- 
ther observations on the condu6l of the commander in chief, 
as to his professional condu6l, and ability, particularly rela- 
tive to the lines thrown up after the appearance of the 
€nemy off that place. The noble Lord was on the spot, 
viewed the works, gave orders for the purpose, both be- 
fore and after that above mentioned period. The first time, 
before Monsieur D'Orviliiers made his appearance, he had 
viewed the works, and he could not help declaring, as far 
as his slender knowledge and experience led, the works, at 
both periods, were miserably planned, and injudiciously and 
slovenly executed. 

« His Grace next expressed great alarm at the increased mi- 
litary force within the kingdom. The militia and attached 
corps, were little short of 50,000 men ; and he understood 
the military amounted to full as manv. This presented a 
prodigious force indeed, no less than 100,000 men in aims^ 
and the number was continually augmenting. This afforded 
to him a. cause of great jealousy, or plainly pointed out to 
him the consummate folly of administration. If we had not 
a fleet at all, it was a force fully competent to the defence of 
the- kingdom : if we had, and trusted to it, we had no occa- 
■• «ion for so great a force. He should be well pleased to hear 
from the opposite side of the House, what plan the King's 
servants meant to adopt ? If the strength of the nation was 
to be equally or proportionablv divided between the naval and 
jnilitar}' services, neither service could be rendered effeQive; 
if an option was to be made, it was his opinion that the 
preference ought to be given to the na\y ; in short, he was 
himself perfettly satisfied, that our militaiy establishment was 
disproportioned to the purposes of our situation ; for in faft, 
except in the mere instance of defence, they were totally use* 
less, unless our na\y should be rendered nearly equal to that 
of oiir enemies. With a less military force, than that now 
in the pay of Britain, Mr. Pitt had rendered the British name 
immonal, and the uuivci^al objefl of admiration in every 
part of the globe. The arms ot Britain had been carried 
triumphant every where, but that celebrated statesman looked 
upon the militar)' but as a secondar)- object. The purport 
ot the speech pointed out the propriety of a defensive war. 
He would not dispute how far such a plan of measures was or 
was net judicious, but surely, if the minister meant what he 
1, in that speech, and thai our military force was as consi- 
derable 
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derable as it was supposed to be, it furnished him with two 
arguments. First, that it was incumbent upon them to have 
the coastS;defended; secondly, if nearly 10,000 men, inclu- 
ding the militia, were in arms in August ; it was very extra- 
ordinary that 10,000 could not be ispared, instead of four .or 
five thousand, for the defence of so important a place as 
Plymouth ; and they must surely be ignorant, or very ill in- 
formed, who supposed that Plymouth could be defended with 
less than 10,009 men. 

His Grace then mentioned the total inattention of the ca- 
binet, or the commander in chief,* relative to several preven- 
tive measures, suggested in that House, in case an invasioa 
should take place, relative to the lighting beacons on their 
approach or appearance off the coast ; the driving the coun* ^ 
try, the forming magazines, the collefling the inhabitants to 
places of safety, &c. He observed that no one step had 
been taken in consequence of these suggestions, but the 
King's proclamation, and what was done in consequence of 
it ? — ^The county he lives in [Sussex! consists of six rapes or 
divisions ; and the orders given by the commander in chief, 
were perhaps the most extraordinary that it was possible for 
the mind of man to conceive : besides the depositories fixed 
tjtpon for securing the property, had the enemy effefted a 
bnding, it would upon an average be necessary to remove 
about 20,000 inhabitants in each rape, to a place of safety, near 
«uch depositories. What were the places fixed upon ? One 
was in the Wealds, which was not accessible to military car- 
riages, for above three months during the whole year ; an- 
other was a petty village, were there was not so much as an 
hedge-ale-house ; and ^o with the rest, where the spot fixed 
upon was equally inconvenient and obscure ; but to point 
out the wisdom of ministers, such was the perversion of their 
understandings, and so grossly contradiftory to the professed 
principle and essential spirit of the measure, that, in one 
particular instance, . the place to be driven was more distant 
and difficult of access, than the place fixed upon as the place 
of safety ; because, among other reasons, the latter was nearer 
to the coast than the former. 1 • 

. His Grace, among a vast variety of miscellaneous matter, 
adverted to the recent appointment of the new secretary [Earl 
of Hillsborough] and ridiculed his pretensions to responsibi- 
lity. He remined the House of the. noble Earl's celebrated 
circular letter, written in the year 1768, wherein he pledged 
not only his own word, but that of his Sovereign and the 
British legislature, that no more taxes would be laid oatha 
4 ^^o^^ 
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people of America for the purpose of raising a revenue ;^ na)r# 
ne went further, he instru3ed a noble Lord, since deceased 
[Lor^ Botetourtj then governor of one the most extensive 
and opulent colonies on the American continent, Virginia^ 
to assure the council and house of representatives there, to 
commit the word of the Sovereign on the following strong 
expression, as the most sacred pledge of a due performance, 
by confirming the cabinet assurance contained in the letter, 
that " it was the determined resolution of every part of g<^ 
vcrnment, and every branch of the British Legislature, to 
lay no future taxes on America, and to inform them from hi$ 
Majesty, that he would rather forfeit his crown than keep it 
by deceit,** What was the consequence ? The promise be^ 
ing afterwards shamefully violated, the people of America , 
were convinced, that no dependence or confidence could be 
had either on the assurance of ministers, or even the pre- 
tended assurance of the King himself; for he could never be 
persuaded, however confidently it might be officially assefted^ 
that the royal word would be violated, when thus Solemnly 
given to a large and respeflable body of his subjefis, tcr 
answer the views of any faQion« or to give success to thef 
intrigues and cabals of a court# 

If then, this was a fair state of chat memorable transaElion, 
what dependence or reliance could the people of Ireland 
have upon any assurance given by the same noble Lord, nov^ 
standing in a similar situation, though sit the head of a dif^ 
ferent department ? The same noble Lord now affirms, thaC 
he means to be responsible, and solely responsible, for all thtf 
ibeasures he recommends. Can Ireland depend upon thif 
declaration? The noble Lord^ives it as his opbion, that 
Ireland ought to have an equal trade. Mas the noblb Lord, 
explained his ideas of what he conceives to be an equat 
trade ? Or has not his Lordship, on the Contrary, though 
more than once goaded by a noble Lord who spoke earl/ 
in the debate [LcMrd Lyttelton] evaded, or avoided, giving 
any satisfa£tion on that head f Has he not shrunk back 
from all explanation and specification whatever, and sheltered 
himself, as he has repeatedly done in the case of the circular 
letter^ under the pretence of taking the sense and wisdom 
of Parliament for his gmde, and promising to carry .whac^ 
ever their determination may be, for his rule of conduct ? 
The language it is true, was c6nstitutional, but was it such 
as the people of Ireland could safely trust to ? Was it not 
liotorious, from an uninteiYupted experience of many year^, 
that whatever measures were aulopted in the King's cot^ncfis 

immediately 
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immediately become the measures o£ Parliament, through the 
irresistible influence of the Crown ; and did the noble Lord 
mean to deceive Ireland in the same manner as he had de^ 
cdved America, by firm and repeated declarations of riespott* 
fibility ; and when Ireland had been lulled into a fatal secu* 
rity, resign his employments, or seek his wonted refuge by 
^ing^ that though an " ec^ual trade" was the prevailing 
opinion in the cabinet, that it had been over-ruled by the 
tense of Parliament; or by avoiding every species of explana* 
tion, relative to what he meant by the expression, an '' equal 
trade," meet his accusers confidently, and tell them, Such 
might be your interpretation of the words ; such was my 
meaning ; and if you have been disappointed, it has been 
. yoor fault, not mine, who have affixed a meaning to my words 
which they could never bear, and was totally foreign to my 
intentions ? 

He was extremely severe on the noble Viscount [Stormbntl 
who had charged tne amendment moved by his noble friend 
[Marquis of Keckingham] as replete with inveflive ; and 
expressed his astonishment how he could controvert fa3t 
which, by being abseiu from the kingdom, he could be but 
imperfe&ly informed of; or how he could charge men sedu* 
lously labouring for the salvation of their country, with fac« 
ttous views, or impelled by. motives totally dire£led to the 
jsbssession of power and emolument? After being up fot 
•bout an hour and a quarter, his Grace expressed his full ap* 
probation of the amendment moved by his noble friend. . 

Lord Amherst rose immediately, his Lordship said, to 
justify his condufi respefUng the state of defence Plymouth 
was in at the time the enemy appeared before It. He informed 
their Lordships that he had gone down early in the summer, 
when it was liot expe£led that the whole of the defence would 
rest upon the land iorce, becaus^e it was looked Upon that the 
defences next the sea and the narrowness of the Channel ren« 
dered that approach inaccessible. It is true, that if Plymouth 
was attacked by land the military force was not sufficient t6 
man all the works, to defend all the avenues leading to it, 
nor to perform the very numerous services which would be 
necessary to impede and prevent the enemy from taking very 
advantageous situations. He agreed with the noble Duke, 
^ihal to defend Plymouth properly against an attack from the 
^ Jand side, would require, 10,000 men; but such were the 
exigencies of other services, that no more than half the num* 
ber could be spared for tiiat purpose. 

5 As 
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As to the want of stores great and small, such as powder, 
ball, &c. he would affirm, that when he was there at the 
time alluded to, there were 8060 barrels of gunpowder, balls, 
and every necessary requisite for a vigorous defence. If the 
calibres did not fit the balls, or the balls the calibres, that 
was not to be attributed to him. He had given general di- 
reftions that the proper measures of defence should be carried 
ijito execution, and if they were not, which he, did pot now 
pretend to determine one way or the other, it was not hi* 
fault. Thai? particular duty did not lie upon him, and h& 
could not conceive how any failure in the discharge of it 
could be imputed to him as a criminal negleft. 

The noble Duke had dwelt for some time on another spe- 
cies of negleS, or want of military skill, subsequent, as well 
as antecedent to the appearance of the combined fleets off 
Plymouth ; he meant, not throwing up defences on the heights 
of Mount Pleasant and Mount Tor, situated on the right and 
left of the entrance of the harbour. He begged that his 
Grace, before he decided and imputed blame, would consider 
that the moment was pressing ; that the works alluded to by 
the noble Duke were very extensive, and called for great la- 
bour and time in the construftion ; whereas those thrown up 
on the spur of the occasion could be finished so as to enable 
the defenders to impede, though not finally defeated the at- 
tempt of the enemy. The fortifying these heights would have 
been impossible to be completed so as to answer the purpose 
of a sudden defence ; and in the then existing state of affairs 
it was tliought most advisable to answer the purposes of im- 
mediate defence, rather than by undertaking too much, leave 
^he whole of what was necessary to be done in an imperfeft^ 
unfinished state, at a time it was likely the enemy, if they 
meditated an attack at all, would have probably returned. 

The noblo Lord who spoke not long since [ShelburneT 
had talked much of the defenceless state of the island ot 
Janiaica, and among other circumstances, of the great loss 
by sickness, which had reduced the Liverpool Blues upwards 
of 300 of their effeftive number from what they were wlien 
they departed from Spithead: to which he could only reply, 
that by the last returns he received, he was authorised to say, 
that no such communication had come to his knowledge ; nor 
by what he copld learn, instead of a loss of 300, he had rea- 
son to believe that there were not dead or deficient in the 
whole number above sixteen men. 

His Lordship spoke to some other points; but after a sen* 
tcnce or two, which he pronounced in an audible voice, he 

spoke 
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spoke so very low that it was impossible to colleft mpre than 
^vhat we have related. His Lordship Was called upon by 
several noble Lords to speak oiit, but to no effeft. 

The Duke of Richmond in reply observed, that every thing 
the noble Lord had offered in his justification served but the 
more fully to confirm his negleft or incapacity. Wljat apo- 
logy was it for him to say, that if neither thfc balls fitted 
the guns, nor the guns the balls, that it was not his fault ? 
And when he was at Plymouth, antecedent to the appearance 
of the enemy, that he had given his direftions? Was that aa 
apology to be endured in that House? Why not see that the 
balls and bores did fit ? Why not see, if there were powder, 
that it was distributed? It was no secret; indeed it was the 
uniform language of parliament, for some weeks before they 
rose, that an invasion of this kingdom was expefted. -It was 
therefore with some indignation that he heard the strange apo- 
logy now made by the noble Lord, who, in possession of the 
first trust in the kingdom, in the dernier resort, which was 
the very peculiar circumstance now under consideration, 
could screen himself under the cover of the supposed negleft 
of other persons, who were by no means responsible to the 
nation. It was his Lordship alone that was responsible to 
Parliament and the people. If Plymouth had fallen through 
negle3, they would have called upon his Lordship, and de- 
manded justice on him. If he had given the necessary orders , 
and that those who afted in subordinate situations had dis- 
obeyed them, why not come forward and speak out like a man ; 
and like an honest man candidly confess his own error and 
incapacity, or fairly lay it to the door of those who were really 
criminal ? He had heard other stories : he had heard that the 
officer who commanded there [Sir William Lindsay] had 
resigned the command there in disgust, or had been super- 
seded ; * because he dared • to censure the conduft of higher 
powers. Be it either way, the defenceless state of Plymouth 
was an objefl: worthy of the investigation of Parliament. He 
would not, in a matter of such importance, in which he un- 
derstpod the fault was bandied from one side to the other, 
give a premature opinion; but thus much he might venture 
with confidence and truth, he believed, to affirm, from what 
he was a witness to himself, that there was a fault some- 
where; and that to ascertaim where it lay was a fit subjeft for 
parliamentary enquiry; that it would and must be enquired 
into, and then the nation would be enabled to decide, whe- 
ther it was the fault of the noble Lord at the head of the 
army, or those who afted in subordinate command, 

Vol. XIV. F 'XV^^^ 
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There was one matter which dropped from the noble Lord^ 
which had made a deep impression on his mind, which was« 
that ahhough the proper defence of Plymouth and its vici« 
nities required a force of 10,000 men* yet the other exigencies 
of military service would not admit of more than 5000* He 
thought, without any enquiry whatever, he could venture to 
decide on the weight of this apology, and the attention it 
really deserved. How was it possible to hear it without the 
nsost just and warm indignation, if what was generally re- 
ported and believed was true, that there was; a force of 
nearly 100,000 armed men in this kingdom, taking in 
every description of military^ militia, fencibles, and detached 
corps ? and was it possible that with such a force another 
jO#o men could not be spared for the defence of the kingdom^ 
its sea frontier fortress, the second naval arsenal in England^ 
containing value to the amount of full five millions, and if 
destroyed, which was the great point of all, must have put aa 
end at once to the naval power, or even the naval resistance 
of this kingdom! 

Lord Amherst ^g9in replied in his former low tone of voice 9 
said he had no objection to the fullest and most minute fium 
quiry into his condufl; that such were his direflions, as had 
been before stated by him, and such his opinion respefring the 
distribution of the force; and if, upon examination, either 
should be found erroneous or injudicious, he was ready and 
wining to abide by the sense of his country. 

Earl of Sandwich said he had no intention of rising, had it 
not been for some matters which had been stated by the noble 
Duke who spoke last. 

The noble Duke had said he would be ashamed to remua 
itt office, as he had done, and stand between the sense of the 
whole of the naval officers and the salvation of his country. 
He could not agree with the noble Duke, either as to the fa£l 
or inference* The noble Duke explained himself further, by 
saying that all the brightest, most able, and judicious naval 
commanders had been driven from the service, and refused ta 
serve so long as he remained to preside at the Admiralty 
Board. In explanation of this, the names of Keppel, Howe» 
Harland, Pigot, and Barrington, had been particularly men- 
tioned. He would first premise^ that if his immediate resig- 
nation held out the most distant prospeS: of extricating this 
country out of its present difficulties, he would most cheerfully 
and gladly make way for a more able successor ; and as to tho 
point of refusal to serve under his administration, he was 
certain that the noble Duke was tuisinforoned ; for lie bad 

an ^ 
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9n offer of SfSrVice from one of the persons mentioned [sup. 
^sed to^ rteatt Admiral BarringtonJ that very morning, or the 
day/before; be did not know whether the offer would be ac- 
i^peed under the existing eircuiiistances, but this he could 
assure the noble Duk^, that this was at least one exception' 
td his g^efai assertion, and he had little doubt but more 
might be given. 

Much had been said in the course of the evening of the 
inferiority of the British fleet, to that of the combined naval 
force of the ftouse of Bourbon ; the faft might be, and occasion 
had been taken to refer, which was extremely disorderly, to 
what was supposed to have {alien from him in a debate some 
)veitrs back, such as, that he said a minister ought to have, and 
thM a minister who had not a fleet fit to cdpt with, if not su- 
jjeiior to, the united force of the House of Bourbon, ought 
tb lose his head. He had often explained this matter, and 
therefore little expefted to hear it repeated. What he said' 
then he was ready to repeat, which was, that administraton 
' ought to have at all times a fleet equal to cope with th^ 
united force of the House of Bourbon. It was true, misre- 
pr^cintions of what he really said got into the newspapers, 
and, what surprised him much more, had frequently been re« 
jleated by noble Lords on the other side of the House. 

A noble Earl who spoke early [Shelburne] and other 
noble Lords who followed him, had asserted, that the British 
fleet had run away from a pursuing enemy; this was what 
he ntVer would heai" without following it «\rith a contradic- 
tiori. It "^/^ true, that Sir Charles Hardy, discovering the vast 
apparent superiority of the enemy, did not seek an engage- 
lAeot, nor would it have been prudent for him if he had. He 
retired, unmolested, eastwardi to a part of the Channel where 
be could best bring his force to bear to greater effeft; and 
where too, if a victory on our part should be the consequence, 
the' enertiy would be more exposed to destruftion, as being 
farther from the main seaj and that part of their own coasts 
where they could take shelter. 

SO'far then from imputing any blame to the Admiral who 
canmianded the western squadron, in his opinion, his King and 
country Were highly indebted to him. On the other hand, 
only consider the risk Sir Charles Hardy would have run in 
case of a defeat; no less, perhaps, than the very fate of the 
cbufitry would be depending, in a great measure, on the issue ! 
It was to this commendable conduft he ascribed the paltry 

iF ft' figure 
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figure the combined fleet ha^d made .throughout the whole of 
this marine gasconade; they first came into the Channel, and 
went off in a precipitant manner, and the second time» 
though they saw the British fleet, and might have fetched 
them with ease, having the wind in their favour, they de- . 
clined the combat, and after a very few days were not seen 
nor heard of more till their arrival at Brest« 

" The King of France, with twenty thousand men, 
" Went up the hill, and so came down again," 
Was an old observation fully verified by their condu3« 

This was the idle useless parade made by France in our 
Channel through the course of last summer; and upon this 
state of fa£ls and the consequences, he could appeal to noble 
Lords, whether there was any thing degrading or disgraceful 
in the condjjQ; of Great Britain, considering the monstrous 
disparity of force, of sixty-six Spanish and French ships 
against thirty -seven British ; and if by a£ling with so much 
circumspeSion, with a shew of spirit unaccompanied with 
any real , intention of coming to battle ; the combined fleet 
with such a vast superiority of force, gave the most indubi« 
table testimony to the bravery, undaunted, persevering spirit* 
and the superior skill and ability of the British officers and 
seamen. 

Much had been said respefting the state, condition, and 
degree of preparation Plymouth was in at the time the French 
appeared off the harbour, particularly by the noble Duke 
who spoke last. He would undertake to say, that the noble 
Duke was misinformed, if he contended that Plymouth har- 
bour and the Channel were not well fortified ; it was so well 
fortified, that the whole combined fleet could not enter the 
narrow Channel, which is winding and extremely narrow in 
some places, commanded by the heights on each side, and by 
batteries on a level with the water; but even if all these ob- 
struflions had been removed, it would have been very easy to 
stop the pas^ge, so that not a ship could come within such a 
distance, as would enable them to destroy the docks, ship- 
ping, naval stores, rope-houses, &c. He was assured of this 
circumstance by several officers, both naval aind military, he 
had often seen and passed through it when he went to visit 
the dock-yards, and by every tning he had ever heard on the 
occasion from professional men, as well as by what he could 
judge himself, the town,, docks, arsenal, &c. were perfeftly 
secure from an attempt or attack by lea. 

1 The 
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The noble Duke had insisted much on the inadequacy of 
the land force to ,the defence of the place, had it been at- 
tacked. That was a matter not immeaiately within his de- 
{»artment, but he was persuaded that a force might be col* 
e&ed so as to resist and defeat any sudden attack from the 
enemy ; it is true, the town was defended chiefly towards 
the sea, ahd if the works which had been described as ne- 
cessary by the noble Duke, were not construfted on Mount 
Tor and Mount Pleasant, it was on the prevalent idea, that 
the place was impregnable to any attack from the sea, and 
that It 'Would be extremely dangerous and difHcuk to eSc& a 
landing on any part of the coast near Plymouth, the coast 
being steep, and in many places inaccessible to the invaders, 
if troops should be in force to oppose them. 

Several noble Lords had pointed out the great inferiority 
of our fleet; the faft was true in point of number of line of 
battle ships, but, in his opinion, not with respefl: of efficient 
strength, of which there needed no better proof than the 
events of the campaign itself. Noble Lords had likewise called 
upon him to declare whether we should be equal to the ene- 
my the next campaign ? This was a matter to which it would 
not be prudent to give a specific answer; he wished to give 
their Lordships every satisfaftion in his power that his duty 
would permit; farther their Lordships, he presumed, did 
not mean to go. He could say thus much, that the fleet of 
Great Britian was now in a more formidable and rcspe6lable 
state than it had been at any time since the foundation of 
the British monarchy; and was composed of a more efficient 
force, considering the size and the condition of the ships, 
weight of metal, and the number of men borne ; the latter, 
by the latest returns, were 87,000, which was higher than 
it was during the last year of the late war ; the number of 
ships of the line was eighty-eight, which was somewhat 
short of what was in commission, part of the time alluded 
to, the number being then ninety-six ; six ships more would 
shortly be put in commission, and what farther exertions 
might be made in the course of the spring was not fit for 
him to tell; but he could venture to say this, that both in 
point of number, size, weight of metal, men, outfit, and 
equipment, the navy of England, at the opening of the next 
campaign, would exceed every thing of the kind this country 
had ever beheld. 

The noble Duke who spoke last, had said, that there wer# 
but thirty- six gunners or matrosses to work all the cannon at 
Plymouth. In this too his Grace had been grossly T£\\vccte- 
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i[ormed; for there were upwards of ^op seampH in the town, 
not Oflye of yhoin was unacquainted with the managem^ot, 
use, and working of the artillery. He spoke in the hearing 
of many Lords acauainted with the l^d service, ^sA ap« 
pealed to their judgment, whether in operation^ on larud, 
nien were not taken Ironi aboard the ships, purposely to assist 
in the raising and construfiing of battened, working the 
^uns, &c. and he njiad^ no doubt, th^t if occasion had made 
It necessary, but the seamen then at Plymouth, would haVe 
fully answered the purpose alluded to by the noble Duke; 
and that if the French appeared there would be ho reason to 
complain of a want of hands to work the guns. 

The noble Duke had t^ked in very strong terms of the loss 
o! the Ardent, and imputed the loss of t,hat ship to the neff. 
le£l of the naval commanding ofh^er at Plymouth, and said 
an enquiry ought to be made into the loss of that ship. Tq 
this charge he would give two answers, the first would be, 
that his Grace was mistaken in the fad, for a cutter had, 
as soon as the French fleet appeared off the Ram- head, beeni 
dispatched eastward, though she was not so fortunate (or 
could not) as to meet with Captain Boteler; the other was, 
that Captain Boteler was still a prisoner in France, and 
could not be amenable to answer for bis condufi, till ex- 
changed by cartel or otherwise : whenever that event should 
take place. Captain Boteler would, according to the usage o£ 
the service, be brought to a court martial for the loss ^ hi^ 
ship ; at which time all the circumstances^and causes of that 
iatal accident would of course be fully explained. 

His Lordship spoke to. a great number of particulars of 
less importance, and sa^d he would give his negative to the 
amendment moved by the noble Marquis, because it was 
totally unprecedented in the annals of Parliament, and 
would give his assent to the'^^ldress moved, as it so exa£kly 
corresponded with hiji idea$ on the present posture of afi 
fairs* 

Lord Toimshcnd laughed at the assertion of the noble Earl 
wha spoke last, as to the use of seamen manning regular . 
\^orks, and their skill in pointing cannon and managing bat- 
teries, &c. Qunnery, he said, was a science, and was cob- 
4u£^ed upon mathematical principles reduced to prafiice, 
apd only to be acquired by long habit and experience. Sup^' 
. posing that the seamen, mentioned by tl^e noble Lord, had 
all served aboard a ship in the capacity of gunners, which 
bei presumed his Lordship did not mean even to insinuate, 
'" • ...••.....- 'much- 
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much less have ventured to assert, the mode of managing 
guns aboard ship was totally different. The ships were in 
constant motion ; no regular aim was or could be taken ; 
the guns were discharged by chance, or fiied at random ; 
and even then there was a man of some skill and experience 
placed at every gun, a species of skill and experience how- 
ever, which would be ot no use pr effeft on shore, farther 
than the mere manual assistance, than .what might b« derived 
from a soldier taken from the ranks, who m a few hour$ 
could be taught to ram, sponge, &c« 

The Duke of Richmond went over a great deal of his for- 
mer ground ; he said he was well persuaded, however con- 
fidently the noble Earl might assert the contrary, that the 
Ardent' was lost through negleft and nothing else. He 
heard the noble Earl, with astonishment, defend the con- 
dufi of the persons at Plymouth, whose duty it was to give 
Captain Boteler notice, and that a cutter had been dis« 
patched to inform that gentleman, that the French fleet 
were in the Offing. Was not the combined squadron in 
view ? Was not Captain Boteler in view ? Why not dis- 
patch a boat to inform the captain of his danger, and 
warn him that the fleet in view, which he might be led to 
think was that of Sir Charles Hardy, returning from his 
station off Scilly, was the combined squadron under Mons. 
D'Orvilliers ? 

With regard to what the noble Earl had said, in rtspeft of 
the narrowness of the Channel, the imprafticability of the 
enemy forcing it$ way up it, all he could say was, that from 
the evidences of his own eyes, he was authorised to say, thalt 
the defences next the sea were as weak and injudiciously 
constru£lea, as the land defence was injudicious and inet- 
feftive, There were, in the first instance, neither gunners, 
ball, nor small stores. On St. Nicholas Island, there were 
no more than five guns; and as for the battery next the 
narrow Channel, in which the noble Earl rested the sole 
strength of the place, the hattery was so constructed, that 
the breeches of the guns were turned to the Channel, and 
their mouths to the sea upon shoal water, where no ship of 
force could get, for want of a depth of water. 

His Grace made several observations on the kind of de- 
fence set up by the noble Lord at the head of the army; 
he said he was ashamed to hear the noble Lord make so 
flimsy a orle, as that balls, powder, &c. were there ; and 
that if care had not been taken by those in subordinate 

r 4 command 
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comma!;id to be in a proper state of preparation, it was not 
h^s fault. The, contrary was true. It was the noble Lord'f 
fault', and his only j ana had the place fallen, it was he, and 
he only, that would have been responsible. He condemned 
his Lordship's conduft throughout ; said the works he or- 
dered to be raised were injudiciously planned, and delayed 
too by a frivolous attention to neatness 3nd precision, by np 
other means calculated for a sudden .resistance, but it was 
iiot the noble Lord's inattention to the two coipmanding 
heights, though that alone afforded strong grounds for ina- 
peaching his professional judgment, nor the ill-concerted 
plan of the works ; the noble Lord had neglefled other par- 
ticulars, which had they been properly attended to, would 
have given more obstruftion to the enemy, in regard to a 
sudden attack, than anything which had been yet mentioned ; 
he meant a little bay or landing-place, a few miles to the 
yrestward ; an expression of the noble Earl at the head of thp 
admiralty, had brought it fresh to his recolleftion, when he 
spoke of the boldness and inaccessibility of the coast) The 
place he alluded to was neither bold nor inaccessible ; and 
an enemy in any degree of force might have landed there 
without hindrance or molestation ; might have afterwards 
possessed the heights of Mount Tor and Mount Pleasant, and 
nave construfted such batteries, without any assistance or co» 

. operation from their fleet, as must have left Plymouth at 
their mercy, and obliged the garrison to surrender without 
firing a single gun. 

Lord Amherst Yo^t again, but spoke so low that it was al- 
most impossible to hear what he said, though again fre- 

* quently called upon to speak out. By what we could iin- 
perfeftly understand, he said, the general officer who com- 
manded at Plymouth, [Sir David Lindsay] had resigned 
out of choice, not from any motive of disgust ; there was no- 
thing he more sincerely or anxiously wished, than that an 
enquiry should be made into his conduft ; and if there should 

^ be found any thing reprehensible or blanie-worthy in it, tp 
abide the judgment of his country. He said a few words in 
reply to Lord Townshend, in which he controverted some of 
the opinions laid down by that noble Lord, respe£Hngthe use 
which seamen might be of, when matrosscs could not be had 
to. work and fight the guns ; and said, the noble Duke who 
had so peremptorily condemned the works, both jn point of 
plan and construftion, would find, that they were much bet- 
ter calculated for the purpose of a sudden defence, than his 
Grace then seemed willing to allow. 

Lord 
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Lord Tpwnshend contended, that he was right in his first 
assertion, which he was ready to maintain on the two fol- 
lowing grounds : First, that seamen in general, except such 
as had been employed aboard ship in the same service, were 
jio better than soldiers taken from the ranks ; secondly, that . 
such of them as were employed at the guns, were by no 
means, either by habit, experience, or knowledge, competent 
to the performance of the duty expcSed from persons regu- 
larly educated, and brought tap under the military branch of 
the office of ordnance. 

Some farther altercation arose between the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lord Sandwich, relative to the intentions of 
the enemy, who, the latter said, were not to make a land 
attack, not having troops on board ; and from the sea, for 
the reasons before given, Plyrtiouth was inaccessible ; while 
the former as warmly and confidently contended, that Ply- 
mouth was accessible in both ways, and that nothing but 
^he ignorance of the enemy of its real state, prevented them 
from laying it in ashes, which, as he said before, would have 
been a national loss of upwards of five millions ; but the 
loss of five millions woula be nothing to the consequences 
which would have followed so fatal an event. In this idea. 
Lord Sandwich said, he most heartily acquiesced; five mil- 
lions was nothing, nor ten times five millions, when thrown 
in the opposite scale ; and he was happy to refleft, whatever 
the intentions or ignorance of the enemy might have been, 
that Plymouth was in such a posture of defence, and state 
of security, as to defy the utmost efforts of the combined 
fleet of France and Spain. 

The T^\i\ito{ Grafton rose next, and spoke very full to seve- 
ral parts of the question. He said, whatever respeft he might 
.entertain for the person of his Sovereign, which no soyereiga 
better deserved than he did, he should consider the speech 
from the throne as an aft of state, originating from the 
Crown and advised by its ministers. In that light he should, 
as a member of that House, consider it, and in that light he 
was fully warranted in expressing his highest disapprobation 
of the aadress, and his hearty concurrence in the amendment 
moved by the noble Marquis. 

He perceived clearly, and felt with regret, that the ad- 
dress, though America was not mentioned in it, continued 
to be the favourite but ill-fated measure, which had hi- 
therto brought on a succession of calamities, unequalled in 
tbe ann?ils of any other nation, so great and powerful, 

within 
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within so'slioft a period of time, and which, if not abandoned 
immediately, must ultimately terminate in the ruin of this 
country; if not in the dissolotion of the constitution, and» 
perhaps, of the Government itself. The noble Marquis 
liad within a very short cotnpass, he believed, expressed the 
sentiments of every intelligent independent man in England. 
New councils ana new counsellors was the universal Ian« 
^uage of every man out of that House, and every man in 
It, when he went without the door. Indeed, all proof was 
unnecessary, it was enough only to look at what we were a few 
years since, and consider what we are. Both prospe6ls served 
equally to fill the breast of cv^ry true Englishman with grief 
and indignation. It was impossible to think of one witnout 
thinking of the other ; and he that could think of either 
»ust be made of very extraordinary materials indeed, if he 
did not find, on a review of the past and present scene, much 
to lament, much to fill him with indignation and resentment, 
gainst the authors of the calamities in which his country 
MOA involved ; and more than sufficient to administer just 
cause of despondency and despair. It was therefore with 
peculiar satim3ion, he beard tne amendment moved by his 
jidl>le friend, if he would give him leave to take the honour of 
that appellation. The evu was the measures ; the supporters 
'were the next objefi ; for unwise and unconstitutional as the 
mesi^ures were in themselves, they became still worse by the 
inability of those who were entrusted with the execution. 

The wickedness of the plan of subjugating America, was 
4)nly equalled by the degree of incapacity, which was appa* 
rent in the conduSing it to the wished-for end ; and the whole 
of the plan, as well as the execution, pointed out in the strong. 
e^ colours and most forcible language what the amendment 
stated, that nothing but new councils and new counsellors 
could effeA the national salvation. 

• His grace then went into a review of the condufl of ad* 
ininisiration from the commencement of the American war ; 
and endeavoured to prove his general assertions by the par- 
ticular instances of folly, corruption, obstinacy, and uncon- 
stitutional afts the King's servants had been guilty of 
throughput the whole progress, and in the several stages of 
4be American war ; and sat down with expressing his full 
approbation of the amendment moved by his noble friend. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that two propositions! presented 
themselves in the course of the debate, the terms of the mo- 
tion indeed were sufficiently explicit on the subjeft; the first 
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was the negative attempted to be given to tbe motion bw 
the funeodment moved by the noble Mar<[uis ; tbe seconcf, 
ihe affifmaltve contained m that amendment. 

What was the true puiport of tbe address ? To sopport 
hia Majesty against a most dangerous and alarming confedera- 
cy of the united or combiiied force of France and Spain, 
leagued together for our destrudion. What was the purport 
of the amendment, but a total dental in point of fa3, and 
pf course of every inference or dedudion drawn from the pre- 
jnises ? Were the premises true ? Was France and Spain 
f:onfederated ? Had they united for the purpose of breaking, 
|f not annihilating the naval force of this country ? Most 
assuredly so. What was the obje3 of the amendment ? To 

Iiut a negative upon this clear and indisputable proposition, 
f this must be clearly acknowledged, what was the obvious 
intention of the amendment, in another point of view ? To 
pass a censure upon ministers, without proof, and even with* 
out the most distant appearance of any thing, which bore a 
aemblance to proof, or the most retrospeSive relation to faft. 
New councils and new counsellors, when it was used to the 
purpose to which it was intended to serve, and having a re^ 
lerence to the whole tontext, might be a very proper expres- 
eion, and very fitly applied. How had it got into the present 
motion 7 He presumed by mere chance. The paragraph re- 
commended new councils and new counsellors, without stat- 
ing a single reason, why either the one or the other were be- 
come necessary ; without even any construftive reference to 
what preceded or what followed the recommendation. 

He had given all possible attention, and exerted his utmost 
industry to discover the grounds of this advice to the Crown, 
both in the amendment itself, and in the reasons suggested by 
the noble Lords who supported it, in the course of the even- 
ing ; but all in vain: for all he could learn was, that certain 
measures, unsuccessful he would allow in the event, were 
condemned ; and because unsuccessful, were therefore con^ 
demned. But allowing every thing which might be supposed 
to follow from such a suggestion-, and inferences drawn from 
that suggestion, would it be just, would it be reasonable, 
would it be fair, either in point of form or faft, to condemn 
without hearing, to give judgment without Icnowing, or 
even enquiring what the party charged had to offer in extenua- 
tion, or in exculpation of the matter urged against them ? 
He did not rise in that House, as an advocate for any man, 
or description of men, much less for the persons who were 
supposed to compose tbe present administration; but he stood 
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up for justice, for the honour of Parliament, and to preserve 
,the reputation of the House. If ministers had afted impro- 
perly, injudiciously, corruptly, or wickedly, the very pre- 
sumption that they had so, intitled them to a claim to trial 
and indifferent justice. They were culprits, he would sup- 
pose, that was enough for hi? argument ; they were intitled 
to the benefit of the laws ; the greater the charge, the more 
criminal in its nature, the more exemplary and severe the 
punishment, if due ; the more care, caution, and circum- 
speftion there ought to be used, in seeing whether it was de- 
served or not; but to come with a side wind, without notice, 
. without evidence, or any one species of proof or criminality 
whatever, to propose a removal, without a pretence of direft 
or implied guilt, was a mode of proceeding he. would never 
accede to. It was an outrage on the constitution ; it was con- 
trary to law, to truth, to candour, to every form and essential 
requisite of substantial justice; it was what he never would 
nor could assent to, as a man^ as a member of that House, 
or a friend to the constitution ; and of course, could not 
upon any motive, prudent, political, or just, accede to the 
amendment moved by the noble Marquis, 

His Lordship considered the motion in a variety of other 
shapes, and used a variety of other arguments, of the same 
size and complexion, 9nd concluded by expressing his most 
unequivocal dissent to the amendment moved by the noble 
Marquis, and his full approbation of the address moved by 
the noble Earl [Chesterfield] who first ofiered his sentiments 
to the House. 

Lord Camden made a personal reply to the noble Lord who 
spoke last, and spoke besides very fully to the question. . 

The words new councils and new counsellors, which the 
noble Lord on the woolsack had so ably commented upon, 
an.d so industriously laboured to prove inapplicable to the 
subjefl matter under the consideration of the House, no 
matter whence borrowed, or whence taken, were in his 
opinion, the most apt, significant, and expressive, to the 
present state of this country it was possible for the mind of 
itian to conceive. Why new councils ? s«iys the learned 
I^rd. Because the old councils have proved the cause of 
all our calamities. Why new, counsellors? Because. the pre- 
sent counsellors have been the authors of all our defeats and 
disgraces, and that ruin and destru6lion which, on every side, 
menace this country. 

The noble and learned Lord made use of the most novel 
logic he had ever heard in that House or out of it. The 

phrase. 
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phrase, his Lordship acknowledges, might have been very 
proper when first used, and by the person who used it. It 
was used by a noble friend of his [Earl of Chatham] some 
time since deceased ; but upon what occasion ? Upon the 
very same subje£l then under their Lordships' discussion ; 
upon the existing state and approaching ruin which then 
seemed to be suspended almost over our heads. What did 
that truly great and wise man say ? ** The disorder is uncom- 
monly malignant, and threatens the most fatal consequences. 
What is the most proper mode of treatment ? What will 
assuage its malignancy in the first stages ? What will totally 
eradicate and remove it in time ? In the spirit nearly border- 
ing on predi3ion ; in the fullness of political wisdom, said 
that unrivalled statesman, there must be new councils, and 
new counsellors." What again was the use the noble Mar* 
quis wished to make of this sage advice ? — ^To give or repeat 
it direftly and immediately to his Sovereign. Was the 
malady to which it was intended as an antidote removed ? 
Was it not the same distemper grown up to greater strength, 
and fuller maturity, become more dangerous in its asped:, 
and threatening still more fatal consequences. 

The learned Lord had said a great deal about the text and 
context ; for his part he was at a great loss to know or dis* 
cover, what could have induced hi^ Lordship to mispend so 
much time and ingenuity, in verbal criticism. The address 
stated the contrast between two periods of his Majesty's 
reign ; the conclusion was, that such having been the efFe6l$ 
of such a system of government thus administered, to be« 

, seech his Majesty, as vested with the exercise of the execu- 
tive power, to adopt other councils, and call to his advice 
other counsellors ; surely in all this there was nothing irra- 
tional, illogical, or absurd ; on the contrary, as far as his 
poor opinion enabled him to judge, he never recollefted to 

' have heard premises more clearly or distinftly stated, nor a 
conclusion more faithfully and corre£lly drawn ; and it was 
with no small degree of astonishment he heard the learned 
Lord quarrel merely with the expression, and yet forbear to 
. controvert its truth; for surely the mind must be strangely 
perverted, and very callous indeed, which could suppose the 
expression nonsensical, and so framed as to be incapable of 
receiving any impression of a truth in itself, which carried 
ivith it every possible mark of self evidence. 

His Lordship proceeded then to debate the question s© far 
as it related to a measure of state, in which he gave ^ com- 
pendious history of the whole of the American war, and thd > 
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¥af iott$ measures which in that Md the other tioiise of Par- 
liament gave it birth and maturity, which brought France 
into the quaatve]^ and which finally gave existence to the 
formidable and tremendous confederacy that was described 
' that day from the throne. On these several points his Lord-i^ 
ship was both circumstantial and corre3, and drew this eoni« 
olusion, that £he men whb had a£)ed in the manner I^e had- 
staled, were no longer worthy of the favour and proteSion 
of their Sovereign, or the confidence of the people. 

On the affairs of Ireland his Lordship was very full, and' 
observed, that the condud of the King's ministers was such 
as the annals of mankind* since the first establishment of 
civil polity, afforded nothing similar. They turned ar deaf 
car to the complaints and distresses of a mnch oppressed and 
highly injured people ; they permitted them to fall into m 
phrenzy, arising from necessity and despair ; and what did^ 
they do next ? To quiet them, to redress their grievances^, 
and assuage their miseries, they put arms into their hands, . 
in order to compel that justice which they themselves, hacf 
rqieatedly denied. Such, he said, was the extraordinary 
politics of the present ministers, and such the extravagaoit 
system of government under which they aSed. 

After speaking to a variety of other topics^ flowing from,. 
or connected with the question, particularly the very direft 
and positive language in which the speech was couched, not 
seekine the advice of parliament at this most perilous crisis, 
hut cailing for its approbation of measures already determined* 
upon, his Lordship sat down, with expressing his full appro, 
bacion of the amendment^ and his highest indignation at the 
blind, confident, if not insolent temerity of those counsellors, 
who had dared to put such unprecedented and unconstitu^. 
tional language into the mouth of their Sovereign. 

Earl of Mansfidd rose, he said, with great erabM-rassment, 
ai so late an hour, being much fatigued with the very uncom* 
mon length of the dd)ate. He meant not to give an opinion 
on the subje£l at large, but only to make an observation or 
two upon a misconception which seemed to pervade the 
amenddnent moved by the noble Marquis, and every noble 
Lord who spoke in its support. 

The two leading fa3s suted in the amendment were tliose : 
that his Majesty, on his accession, found the nation in a sl:ate 
of the highest apparent prosperity, and that it was however 
, tkwf reduced to a niost dangerous and calamitous situation. 
These fa£ls were most certainly true ; no man could pretend 
toicotttrovert.them^ but in his opinion the dedu3ion from 
3 these 
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these premises did nol at all follow ; for tlungs might ooiitintt« 
to grow worse, and yet public qusfbrtunes not hciuMtly tm« , 
liutable to Ministers ; nol that be pretended to decide one waji 
or the other, nor did that question come before him in a shape • 
fit or proper for discussion; bttt it struck him* upon a transi* 
emt view« that the whole of oi|r, distresses could not be justljr 
laid at the door o£ any set of ministers, or any particular de. 
scriptioA of men* A right* honourable gentleman^ some 
years deceased, wm supposed to have dire£Led hit Ma- 
jesty's councils immediately after the period of prosperitjf 
aiia4ed to in the motion; and it was be that first brought the 
^piestion of exercising th^e legislative rights of this country 
<wer America. He would not say how wisely ; for he did 
iKHim^aa: to decide whether thestamp a£l was a wise or im« 
proper measure. The noble Marquis who moved the amend* 
naem succeeded that gentleman, and was honoured with the 
confidence of his Majesty in the same manner* During hit • 
Liwdship's administration the stamp a& was repealed. He 
would give no opinion on the propriety of that measure. 
The noble Duke in the blue ribbon who spoke lately [Grai^ 
ton] , succeeded to the nd:>le Marquis. During his Grace's 
administration the revenue taxes upon tea, &c. were laid, 
vrluch had originally sowed the seeds of the present rebeliioiu 
Whatever opmion he might have on ti^ sufaje£i be would 
^y& none at present, whether that either was or was not a 
wise measure; it was however san£lioned by the learned Lord 
vrbo spoke last, and a noble Lord who spoke early fShei. 
bttraej who, at the time of passing that a£l, had each of themi 
a seat m his Majesty's councils. To this last the present set of 
naiaisters succeeded* They had neither passed the stamp a^ - 
nor repealed it ; they had not laid on the American duties; 
and whatever the measures were, good or bad, wise or un- 
wise, they had only followed up what h^ been before 
chailked out fof them. Whether it was good policy to pursue' 
those measures, or whether they had been pursued in a man-^ 
ner the best calculated to obtain the pbjed, was a matter of 
distin£k consideration; but be that as it may, to do justice to^^ 
all the pities concerned, it was by no means fair, according 
to Ins judgment', to make a particular application of k pro- 
position, which, whether applicable to any set of tlienn was 
gpneratly applicable, pr not at all so. Upon this grouad 
therefore, and this only, though he acknowledged the fafis 
stated to be true, he could not injustice or conscience give 
his. vote for a motion which went to the censure of a parti- 
cular set of men, for pursuing a hue of pufahc condtt&.noCv 
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devised by themselves in point of principje, and which had 
no better support than a consequence flowing from a system 
in which, if any censure were due, they could only be parti- 
cipants in. 

His Lordship then turned his attention to the very dis- 
tressed and perilous situation of this country ^ and said, no-r 
thing but a full and comprehensive union of all parties and 
all men could effe£l its salvation. 

He was old enough to remember this country in very em- 
barrassed situations ; none, he acknowledged^ like the present. 
He had seen great and violent party struggles ; none so vio* • 
Jent as the present. Notwithstanding which he by no means- 
despaired, nor was he despondent. There was one point in 
which every man agreed, and every party professed to attain 5 
and no doubt the wish was sincere, and proceeded from the 
heart ; he meant a principal of self-defence».dire3ed towards 
public preservation. 

On this ground he craved the attention of a word or two, 
to explain his ideas. He had talked of the struggle of parties; 
be should now throw out a few hints upon the necessity of a 
coalition, by referring to fafts which had come within his 
own knowledge. Sir Robert Walpole had, for nearly twenty 
years, withstood one of the most formidable oppositions this 
country perhaps ever beheld. What did that great* statesman 
do ? He kept his place as long as he could, and when he 
found that he could no longer retain it with safety, he com- 
promised matters with his opponents, procuring lor himself 
an indemnity for every thing which had passed, and made 
way for a system exaftly similar in all its parts, and at the • 
^nd of a few months administered and supported by the same 
man. 

At the breaking out of the late war, public misfortune and 
other circumstances created a very strong opposition to the 
same administration that had succeeded to that of Sir Robert 
Walpole*s, which being strengthened by an existing party, 
made it necessary for his Majesty to change his councils, 
perhaps not to any great extent. He had a hand in that ne- 
gotiation, and what was the consequence ? Two persons, 
after some fluftuation, only were taken in, yet by so imma-' 
terial a change the nation was satisfied, a coalition ensued, 
and the effect of that seasonable union was the glorious suc- 
cesses and accession of territory made in the course of the 
late war. 

How far the temper of the nation or state of parties might 
timit of a coalition at present l^e could not pretend to say ; - 

but 
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but it was an event most earnestly to be wished for ; for in- 
deed such was the alarming state of affairs, that the country 
loudly called for the assistance of every heart and hand which 
it contained, and with such a co-operation, though he was 
far from desponding, the most confident mind and most re. 
solute temper had sufficient cause to stagger his confidence 
and shake his resolution. 

His Lordship spoke to the question, as it presented itself to 
the house, and by implication entered into a defence of admi* 
nisL:ation, by attributing all our misfortunes to the ambi^ 
tion and perfidy of the court of Versailles, and its baleful 
influence in the Spanish councils. 

At half after one o'clock in the morning the house divided 
upon the Marquis of Rockingham's amendment, for the 
amendment 41, against it 82 ; and the original question being 
put on the address, it was agreed to without a division. 
December 1. 

The order of the day was read, for the Lords to be sum- 
moned on a motion to'be made by the Earl of Shclburne. 

As soon as the clerk had read the order, his Lordship rose^ 
and apologized to the house for not giving some intimation 
of the intended purport of his motion at the lime he gave an 
intimation of his mtention to make it; but assured their 
Lordships that it was but that very day he had made his op- 
tion out of two subjects ; that of the ^ island of Jamaica or 
Ireland. They alternately pressed themselves with equal 
force upon ins mind, and the choice he had made was only on 
this idea, that the affairs of Ireland called loudly for imme- 
diate relief, while the state of Jamaica, be it ever so alarming 
and critical, could receive little advantage from any determi-* 
nation come to in that House respefting it ; for either the 
fatal blow was already given, or, if intended, would be given 
before any assistance or succour could reach that island. 
. Having apologized to their Lordships, and assigned his 
motives for giving a preferable attention to the affairs of Ire- 
land, his Lordship, after this short introduftion, moved, 
** that the address of that House, which passed unanimously on 
, the 11th of May last, recommending to his Majesty's most 
serious consideration the distressed and impoverished state of 
the loyal and well-deserving people of Ireland, and to dircfk 
that there be prepared and laid before Parliament such parti. 
culars relative to the trade and manufaftures of Great Britain 
and Ireland as to enable the national wisdom to pursue effec- 
tual measures for promoting the common strength, wealth, 
and commerce of his Majesty's subjefls in both kiugdom«^ 
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and his Majesty's answer of the following day, that he would 
give direftions accordingly : and likewise the motion to ad- 
dress his Majesty which he took the liberty to trouble their 
Lordships with on the 2d of June, re-stating the necessity of 
riving speedy and effefiual relief to Ireland, and offering the 
uU co-operation of that House towards giving relief to that 
kingdom, and if his royal prerogative, as vested in him by 
the constitution, was not adequate to administer the wanted 
relief, that his Majesty would be pleased to continue the Par- 
liament of this kingdom, and give orders forthwith for caHing 
the parliament of Ireland, that their just complaints may be 
fully considered, and remedied withoutdelay ;" which last^ his 
Lordship observed, had been negatived by a considerable ma- 
jority, no less thaa by 6 i to 32. These documents being 
read at the table, 

\ His Lordship proceeded to explain the grounds of his in* 
tended motion, which would, ii carried, amount to a vote 
of/;^nsure upon ministers. 

He reminded the House, that the address first read, which 
passed nem. dissent, was made by the noble Marquis, not in 
the terms in which it appeared upon their Lordships' Journals, 
but contained a recommendation for giving relief to IreWd, 
and an implied censure on ministers for negle3ing the imme* 
diate concerns of the sister kingdom, and the union and pro£* 
perity of both kingdoms. The noble Earl in the blue rib- 
bon, then at the head of his Majesty's counsels [Earl Gow- 
er] proposed an amendment, which, though it did not meet 
the ideas of many noble Lords on the side of the House ho 
sat, he was disposed to accept of ; because if the whole address 
had been insisted upon by his noble friend near him [Marquis 
of Rockingham] its being negatived, would, i^ his opinion, at 
that time have been produflive of disagreeable, perhaps of fatal 
Consequences. He thought it better, in a choice ot evils, to 
accept of that from which some advantage might be drawn, 
than adhere to a motion rigorously, which, if refused by a ma- 
jority of their Lordships, might irritate Ireland, and spreid 
discontents and provoke resentments in the breasts ot men 
nearly verging to despair, under a load of accumulated dis* 
tresses within, and what they deemed the most gro^s injustice 
and unfeeling oppression from without. 

On this idea, and this only, he closed with the amend- 
ment offered by the noble Earl in the blue ribbon, though at 
the time he thought it did not reach the true grievance which 
was the shameful condu£l of ministers in negle£Ungi or 
father abdicating the afiairs and even the government of that 

kingdonA. 
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kingdom. What he said on that occasion had been grossly 
misrepresented in the news-papers, and gave rise to a great 
many ill-founded severities and misrepresentations of his con- 
duft in his native country. He had even received se^teral 
scurrilous letters from anonymous persons, and reprehensions 
from his friends on the other side of St. George s Channel ; 
but as he was conscious that sentiments had been imputed to 
him in print, which never entered into his imagination, and 
that his motive for' approving the amendment was merely 
to. give hopes to Ireland, that after the unanimous. concur- 
rence of that House and his Majesty, indeed of every branch 
of the legislature, a similar motion to the amended one hav« 
tng passed the other House the same day, he thought more 
for the benefit, happiness, and the preserving the good- 
will and a{Fe£lion which that country had ever entertained 
ibr this ; and that Ireland relying on so solemn and sacred a 
•anfiion as he had described, would be persuaded that the 
day of national salvation could not be very far distant. 

At the same time it was judiciously pressed by the noble 
Marquis, and several other noble Lords on the same side of 
the House, that when they consented to permit the original 
motion to be altered, and qualified in the manner now de- 
scribed, that the true purport of the address, which was im- 
mediate and effeClual relief, should be answered : it was his 
opinion likewise then, as it was still; and from that dav a 
licmv aera commenced in the aSairs of Ireland. The word of 
Parliament was pledged, but was no sooner pledged than it was 
•^bhtted by ministers. Three weeks however elapsed, without a 
single step having been taken ; and it was upon this shameful 
contempt of the recommendation of Parliament, and the 
breach of the assurances given by his majesty's ministers, that 
he moved the address of that day, which had been now 
read at the table, for continuing the session of Parliament and 
convening the parliament of Ireland, that their united wisdom 
might effed what administration were incapable or unwilling 
even to attempt. 

Such being the conduft of ministers ; the next objeft of their 
Lordships' consideration and decision was, what were the conse- 
quences which that condufi drew after it ? £xa£Uy what every 
thinking man must have clearly foreseen. Ireland disclaimed 
any connection with Great Britain ; she instantly put herself into 
a condition of defence against her foreign enemies ; oppressed 
at one time by England, and at length reduced to a state of . 
calamity and distress, experienced by no other country that 
ever existed, unless visited by war or famine; and peic^lv- 
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ing that all prospeft of justice or relief* was in a manner 
finally closed, and that she must perish or work out her own 
salvation, she united as one man to rescue herself from that 
approaching destruction, which seemed to await her. The 
people instantly armed themselves, and the numbers armed 
soon increased to upwards of forty thousand men, and were 
daily augmenting. This most formidable body was not com* 
posed of mercenaries, who had little or no interest in the 
issue, but of the nobility, gentry, merchs^nts, citizens, and re- 
spe3able yeomanry : men able and willing to devote their time* 
^nd part of their property tq the defence of the whole, and the 
protcftion and security of their country. The government had 
been abdicated, and the people resumed the powers vested in 
it ; and in so doing wi^re luUy authorised by every principle of 
the constitution, and every motive of self-preservation; ^d 
vrhenever they should again delegate this inherent pow^ri^ 
thty firmly and wisely determiaed to have it so regulated^ 
and placea upon so large and libersd a ba^is, that they should 
not be liable to suffer under the sa^e oppressions in time to 
come, nor feel the fatal effects and complicated evils of mal« 
administration, of calamity without hopes of redress, or oi 
iron-handed power without prote£lion. 

To prove that these were the declared and real sentiments 
of the whole Irish nation, he should not dwell upon this or 
that particular circumstance; upon the resolutions of county 
and town meetings, upon the language of the associationSi^* 
upon the general prevalent spirit ofall descriptions of mens of 
^Ureligions : matters of this kind however true or manifest, were 
subje£i to or might admit of controversy. He would solely 
confine himself to a passage contained in a state paper ; he 
meant the address of both nouses of the Irish parliament, de- 
claring that nothing but granting the kingdom " a free trade" 
could save it from certain ruin. Here was the united voice of the 
country, conveyed through its proper constitutional organs, 
both Houses of Parliament, to his Majesty, against which' 
there was but one dissenting voice in the houses, apd not a 
second, he believed, in the whole kingdom. Church of £ng« 
land men and Roman-catholics, dissenters andsefiaries of all 
denominations ; Whigs and Tories, if any such were to be 
found in Ireland ; placemen, pensioners, and country gentle* 
men; Englishmen by birth; in short, every man in and 
out of the House, except the single instance mentioned, had 
all united in a single opinion, that nothing would relieve the 
country short of a free trade, 

. A noble 
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A noble Lord of gteat sibilitie^, and -who was lately ap- 
pointed to a high confidential office [Lord Hillsborough] 
had endeavoured to find out a meaning tor the people of that 
country, which they did not know themselves how to ex- 
press. The noble Lord's country was certainly much obliged 
to him. Said the noble Lord, the last night, he had con- 
verged with several leading men in that kingdom ; but not 
one of them could define what he meant by a free trade ; but 
r. that the noble Lord himself had discovered it. Free trade, 
said the noble Lord, means an equal trade. He wished to 
recommend to the noble Lord, to be more cautious in putting 
ittterpretations on the plain and unambiguous expressions of 
other men. A free trade, he was well persuaded, by no 
means imported an equal trade. He had many public and 
private reasons to think so; a free trade imported, in his opi- 
nion, an unrestrained trade to every part ot the world, inde- 
£ indent of the cbntroul, regulation, or interference of the 
ritish legislature. It was not a speculative proposition con- 
fined to theorv or mere matter of argument : the people of Ire- 
land had explained the context, if any ambiguity called fof 
such an explanation ; he received accounts from Ireland, that 
a trade was opened between the northern part of Ireland, 
and North America, with the privity of Congress, and in- 
demnification from capture by our enemies ; that provision 
ships had sailed to the same place : nay more, that Doftor 
Franklyn, the American minister at Paiis, had been fur- 
nished with full power to treat with Ireland upon regulations 
of commerce, and mutual interest and support; and that 
whether or not any such treaty should take place, the mu- 
tual interests of both countries, their very near affinity in 
blood, and their established intercourse, cemented farther 
fcy the general advantages arising from an open and unre- 
strained trade between them, would necessarily perfeft what 
had already a3ually begun. 

Such then being the temper and disposition of Ireland now, 
compared with what it was at the close of the last session, he 
should take up very little of ther Lordships* time, in stating 
the true grounds ot his motion. At the time the noble Mar- 
quis moved the first address, Ireland would have been con- 
tented with little, in expeflation of obtaining more at an- 
other opportunity, when it would come with the appearance 
of generosity and aifeftion, and not as if extorted, when 
this country was labouring under a variety of distresses and 
embarrassments ; whereas now, most probably, they would 
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not be satisfied with any thing short of trade, totally inde- 
pendent and free. 

The noble Lord who stood forth the first day of the session, 
and to whom he had lately alluded relative to the meaning 
he affixed to the expression in the address of the Irish Parlia. 
ment to the Crown, had not only explained the words, but 
iStood forth as the responsible minister on the occasion. He 
did not pretend to say how far Ireland would be inclined to 
trust to his Lordship's word. The noble Lord ought to take 
care, and proceed very cautiously indeed, lest he should 

frove as unfortunate in his administration of the afiairs of 
reland, as he was in those of America. He delivered [sup. 
posed to mean when secretary of state, and the new office of 
secretary of state for the American department was created 
and conferred on Lord Hillsborough] the colonies into his 
Lordship's hands, peaceable, loyal, obedient, and aifeflion* 
ate subjefls ; his jLordship had, by a series of mistaken, 
improvident, oppressive and irritating measures, sown the 
^eeds of revolt, and the present rebellion, with all their mis- 
chievous consequences, which we now feel, and the varigus 
^Ils and dangers which now threaten us on every side. 

The noble Lord's appointment, in his opinion, carried 
with it a most unfavourable and inauspicious aspe3. The 
noble Lord now held himself forth as responsible to both 
kingdoms, as he had done once before to Great Britain and 
America. He assured Great Britain^ that America would 
agree to the revenue laws, passed before his entrance into 
office, and if they refused, that they would and must be 
compelled to a submission. He assured America, on the 
other hand, that all taxes, for the purpose of raising a reve- 
nue, would be modified so as not to be founded in taxation, 
or have any other objefl in view but commercial regulation ; 
and that no other laws, for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
would be passed by the British legislature. He never meant 
to n^ke those promises good, or failed in the attempt* He 
now assures Great Briuin, that Ireland, by a free trade, 
means an equal trade, and on this ground stands forth respon« 
sible for the event of his own measures. 

After stating in a variety of instances, the miscoi\dufl, 
incapacity, but above all, the shameful inattention of minis^ 
ters to the affairs of Ireland, by which we were driven to 
the melancholy terms of submitting to whatever Ireland 
might think proper to di£bte, or to the Toss of Ire* 
land, as well as America ; his Lordship proceeded tQ 
point out several existing grievances in that country, as 
well arising from its particular constitution, as interior go^ 
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vernment. He observed that there was one gross defefi in 
the former, and that too of the first magnitude, he iheant 
thejpowet the Crown being invested with or arrogating to it- 
self, the disposal of the hereditary revenue, which amounted to 
full two-thirds ofthe whole monies raised upon the people. 
This could be disposed of at the King's pleasure, or its pro- 
duce in part be anticipated by royal grants, called the King's 
letters. Such a general grant, he allowed, was not to be sup* 
posed or feared ; but so long as the claim was contended for, 
it must continue a dangerous claim ; because it invested the 
whole produce in the King, and with it consequently the 
power of the sword. It had, however, this immediate effefl:, 
that the ministers were at all times at liberty to give pensions, 
create places ; and the salaries and sums granted or annexed 
. to them, being charged upon the hereditary revenue, it in 
fafi amounted to a power to tax ; because if that revenue fell 
short, other taxes must be laid on the people, and other 
burdens incurred, in order to make good those eventual de« ^ 
ficiencies. 

This power, and the use made of it, was a source of end- 
less mischief to the people of Ireland, and in its consequen- 
ces to the people ot England; because it afforded ministers 
on both siaes the water, the means of corruption^ and re- 
warding those who supported them in their views, and gave 
a sanClion to their measures. It was doubly mischievoi^s to 
Ireland ; for while it impoverished the people there, it at the 
same time furnished thetneans of future oppression, and re- 
peated public rapine. 

He spoke.bf the deplorable state of that country, respefi- 
ing religion, and its ministry. He said, chat the clergy 
there, were the best provided for of any in Christendom, in 

{Proportion to the ability of the countr)', and did least 
or what they received. He spoke in the hearing of some 
noble Lords who had been there, and had traversed the coun- 
try, and appealed to them, if for one parish church standing, 
there were not five in ruins ; and whether, upon an average, 
one fourth of the people were properly attended. He spoke 
very handsomely of the present primate of that kingdom 
[Do6lor Robinson] and a certain worthy prelate, brother to 
a noble I^rd, a member of that House [the Bishop of 
Derry, brother to the Earl of Bristol] who both, as he was 
well informed, had set an example worthy imitation within 
their respeSive jurisdifiions and dioceses ; but to come at 
the root of the grievance, it would be necessary to call in the 
aid of Parliament, to co-^operate with the wishes of good 
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and pious men, and to enforce a necessary disjcipline, among 
such as are mindful of their duty» only considered the emo- 
luments derived from oppression, which above all others, from 
its nature and obje£ls, snould di£late and command a faith- 
ful discharge of it in all its possible relations. 

His Lordship was remarkably severe on the conduft of a 
jioble Lord in the other House, who was generally supposed 
to be the minister, who was famed for nothing but making 
contraSs, and being totally inattentive to every other concern 
of the state ; who slept eternally when he should be awake, 
and was scarcely ever attentive to his duty, but when his ala- 
crity led the way to error. There was no such thing as 
driving him beyond his usual pace ; for whether it was the 
aftual loss of America, or the danger of losing Ireland, the 
noble Lord was uniformly immoveable. 

Let the pressure of affairs be what they might, it was the 
custom of the noble Lord to jog on slowly, and like a French 
General, to whose humour and temper he particularly alludi* 
ed, who being informed that 40,000 men were in danger of 
being cut oflF; no danger, however pressing, could prevail 
upon him to put his horse into a trot. 

He said he began to be heartily tired of his situation as a 
member of that House. All attempts from that side of the 
House, were become idle and ineffeftive. The question, 
when it came to be decided, was determined by a most dis- 
couraging majority. If the question related to the internal 
, defence of the kingdom, or to the state of defence of our 
dependencies or transmarine dominions, it answered no other 
purpose but that of conveying improper and dangerous in- 
telligence to our enemies, and inviting their attacks ; if to 
the real intention of foreign courts, all was buried in equi- 
vocal answers, totally evaded, or passed over in silence- A 
nobe Viscount on the cross bench, lately come into high of- 
fice [Lord Stormont] imputed' to noble Lords on his side of 
the House, motives, he trusted, the most unjust and ill- 
founded, a desire of power, place, and emolument ; and 
that, in contradiSion to what had been asserted by a noble 
and learned Lord, a near relation to the noble Viscount, 
the same evening, [Lord Mansfield] " that no man, in the 
present critical and embarrassed state of public affairs, could 
gccept of a place under government, in any high or respon« 
sible situation, but from a sense of dutv ;" and at the same 
time seemed to throw out a hint, that if being brought into 
office was the objeft, that event might be brought about. 

The 
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The learned Lord had indeed, ventured a great length, and 
from motives of inducement had referred to historical fads. 
He mentioned the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, and a 
Jater compromise, soon after the commencement of the late 
»war. If those references to what had happened were intended 
^o apply to what might again be efFefled, he could solemnly 
and safely protest, that he would upon no consideration 
whatever unite, or in any way co-operate with men who had 
-been the instruments of bringing ruin and disgrace on 
their country. For his own part he had decided finally on 
his future condu3. He had united with those with whom he 
liad the honour to aft for several years ; their principles were 
the same ; their future rule of conduft was to be correspon- 
dent; whatever different opinions they might have held, 
they no longer interfered with their general plan ; they 
were confidentially and fully united in the great leading 
principle, of new men and new measures; if the salvation 
of the country was to be effefted, it was only by those 
means ; or if the country was to be saved from * the ruin 
which threatened us on every side, 'it was only by a change 
of system ; the present must give way, and the consequence 
must be, as he observed before, other men and other 
measures. 

He observed early, that the noble Earl to whom th^ latter 
part of his speech particularly alluded was not present. He 
did not wish to harass old age, so as to call forth its natu- 
ral concomitants, peevishness, impatience, and precipitancy. 
What he meant to say, regard>.'d more properly those who 
might be called to succeed him, not in place, but in influ* 
ence. He liked the Scotch nation in general, as divines; 
soldiers, and men of letters ; but he was free to confess, 
. that he detested the Scotch law, * as totally inapplicable to 
ihe spirit of a free constitution. To prove how well this 
opinion was founded, he quoted the authority of those 
who drew up the impeachment of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
faad^framed one of the articles on a charge against that proud 
and despotic prelate, that he had endeavoured to introduce the 
civil law of Scotland into England ; and of Lord Bacon, who 
had expressly maintained in one of his law tracts, that a 
Scotch lawyer was by professional education unfit either to 
explain or dispense the law of England, as an advocate or a . 
judge. His Lordship did not confine himself to general as- 
sertion, but explained the different mode of proceeding in 
the English and Scotch courts, and the mode of decision, 

which 
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which obtained in each of them, and gave the preference to 
the English laws, which upon every matter of real consequence 
defined the crime, and annexed the punishment; whereas 
this mode of proof was much more loose and indefinite in 
Scotland^ while the measure of punishment solely lay in the 
breast of the judge, and was founded merely in discretion.—- 
He must acknowledge that he had k very hi^h respe£l for the 
professors of the law, but he should ever thmk, that law and 
politics were not' so much combined, though id many in* 
stances they were, that a sound lawyer was always a good 
politician. Their habits, studies, and pursuits, were differ- 
ent, *and he thought very properly so. He did not mean, 
by any thing he had thus loosely thrown out, to disparage 
the profession ; the noble and learned Lord on the woolsack* 
was very judiciously called by his Sovereign into his pre- 
sent high situation ; he wa3 perfeftly pleased at the noble 
Lord's promotion. He was well satisfied with his Lordship's 
great professional abilities, and he was happy when he re- 
ceded, that while he had done honour to the sea^ he occu- 
pied in that house, he bad restored dignity to the upper end 
of Westminster-hall. . 

His Lordship next took a view of the state of the empire 
and its various dependencies, and a retrospect of the last 
summer campaign, in the course of which he made a ^eat 
many pointed observations, and dwelt a considerable time on 
the language of ministers out of that House, which amounted 
exactly to this: that the King was his own general, for 
it was a3ually reported with confidence, and he believed 
was universally understood to be true, that his Majesty, had 
the enemy attempted a landing, meant to tal^e the command 
of the army. It was said likewise, that the King was his 
own secretary; his own first commissioner of the Admiralty, 
&c. This was a most preposterous idea, and a language to- 
tally unknown to the constitution. The King might be as 
well his own chief justice and dispense law on the bench 
in Westminster-hall, as be his own general, &c. He could 
not a£l but through the medium of his ministers in their 
several departments. Those ministers who would permit his 
Majesty to head his army would uke the risk upon them- 
selves and deserve impeachment. The constitution held a 
very different language, and was precise and corre£k on the 
subjeft. Every one of his Majesty's servants were separately 
and conjunftly responsible for every measure that they Car- 
ried into execution through their respe£live departments s 

and 
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and as a committee of council, for the measures decided 
there* and passing under the idea of an zR of state, or the 
resolution of the Crown, previously advised to it by his con- 
stitutional counsellors. It was upon this clear dofirine of 
constitutional law that the well-known maxim, that ** the 
King can do no wrong," was founded. Why so? Be- 
cause the King, in contemplation of law, can do nothing 
without previous consultation and advice. He allowed, 
however, that a King in some cases might so far abuse his 
trust, as to do wrong, by usurping upon the powers which 
the constitution had placed in other hands. What happened 
more than once before, might again happen. The conduA 
of Edward II. and Richard II. exhibited two melancholy 
instances how far a prince, under the influence of secret ad- 
vice, may be tempted to mistake his own dignity, and the 
mutual rights and mterests of himself and his subje£ls, which, 
when properly supported and wisely pursued, are for ever 
inseparable. It was true, that the civility of the law lays 
down as a maxim, what it presumes, out of respefi to the 
person of the King, will never happen ; that is, that by a 
breach of every duty, moral and political, he will a£l merely 
on his own judgment; farther, the maxim, that ** the King 
can do.no wrong" was to the last degree blasphemous, ridi- 
culous, and absurd ; he therefore was of opinion, that a prince 
above al} things, should be ever attentive to these two consi- 
derations : namely, the exa£l relation he stood in with re- 
speft to his 8ubje3s, the ground of their obedience, and his 
own power :* and the very paritcular station in which the 
laws and constitution had placed him as an individual, most 
certainly at the head of government, but nevertheless bound 
by every motive of religion and regard to the laws, with the 
meanest subjofi: in the empire; and, he was free to say, that 
any King ofthis country, who should venture hereafterta de- 
part from those sound maxims of law and policy, would sooner 
or later experience the fatal consequences of exercising in his 
own person those a6live powers placed by the constitution in 
bis ministers and advisers, for the due and faithful discbarge 
of which they were, from the nature of the trust reposed in 
them, personally responsible. 

He could not help observing, that, however improbable it 
might be, that our present Sovereign would ever depart from 
those sentiments oi justice and good faith so deeply engraven 
ph his heart, that many matters had lately happened which 
forded ^ause of just alarm to the friends of the. constitution 

and 
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and their country. The servants of the Crown, by the aid 
of the unnatural and dangerous influence which it carried 
with it, had visibly departed from that system of govern- 
ment which had borne us through four most heavy and ex- 
pensive wars, and had raised at length the glory of this coun4. 
try to the highest pinnacle of fame, Accompanied with an 
accession of riches and national prosperity hitherto unequal* 
led in history. This system had been gradually giving way 
since the commencement of the present reign, till one of a 
very different frame and tendency was now established in its 
place ; a system planned in secret advice and supported hy 
corruption. This double influence was now become in a 
great measure irresistible indeed! the wisest could not well 
see where it might end, though he was perfefUy satisfied that 
it pointed and would lead to some fatal issue. 

He did not mean to charge any particular person with 
being the secret deviser of this system. The noble and 
learned Earl, to whom he had more than once alluded^ 
[Earl Mansfield J was, he meant by report, deemed to be 
no more than a secondary instrument, for there was stil{ 
another person, who disclaimed all private interference or 
public opinion, who was looked upon as the original mover* 
If that were true, the cure would be more difficult, as the 
cause of the malady was farther from the usual means of 
discovery. He spoke again of the afiairs of Ireland; entered 
into a narrative of its distresses; and imputed to ministers 
that they had at one time refused to give relief to Ireland* 
and at another, afforded her the means of compelling us 
to do, from a dread of the consequences, what the wisdom 
of his Majesty's counsels and the justice of Parliament 
ought to have rendered an a3 of duty. It was a matter 
of notoriety, that when Ireland only applied fot some trifling 
favour pretty late in last session, a few days only before the 
noble Marquis moved the address read that day at the table* 
that the minister in the other House [Lord North] under«» 
standing that the House was about to relax, and that the 
favour was upon the point of being granted, came dowrf, 
and by his sole influence threw out the bill by a majority of 
three only, and, not contented with giving a silent vote, 
spoke with his usual energy and success against it. This 
a6t of declared hostility agains; the people of Ireland, with 
the subsequent negle£l of administration, in not attending 
to the united sentiments of the British Legislature, was, in 
bis opinion, the cause that Ireland was not now in a perfe£l 

4 state . 
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state of tranquillity and obedience to the government of this 
country, and that instead often or twelve thousand associators, 
there was now, he believed, full four times the number, 
well armed and accoutered, and daily improving in discipline. 
The Irish saw what they must trust to, and they took the 
option* The honour and dignity of the Crown was dis. 
graced; the sword was dropped; and the people had taken it 
up oq the double motive of defending themselves against a 
foreign enemy, and compelling that justice with arms in their 
hands that had, as with America, been denied to their hum« 
ble applications, and the repeated narratives and representa-* 
lions of their calamities and distress. 

After disclaiming all personal resentment, in the a6l of 
duty he undertook to perform, his Lordship then moved, 
after being on his legs above an hour and forty minutes, the 
following resolution : ' 

" That it is highly criminal in his Majesty's ministers to 
have negle£led taking effeflual measures for the relief of the 
kingdom of Ireland, in consequence of the address of this 
House of the 1 ith of May, and of his Majesty's most gracious 
answer ; and to have discovered the discontents of tliat king* 
dom to rise to such ai> height as evidently to endanger the 
constitutional connexion between the two kingdoms, and to 
f:reate new embarrassments to the public councils by division 
and dif&dence, in a moment when real unanimity, grounded 
upon. mutual confidence and aiFe£lion, is confessedly essential 
to the preservation of what is left of the British empire." 

Earl of//?Z!j^^r(?z^Aarosc,and after apologizingtotne House 
for the very unprepared state he was in, trom not knowing 
what the noble Earl's motion pointed to, to answer the noble 
Earl on the great variety of topics which he had discussed, 
nwiy of them having little, or indeed no relation at all, to 
the subjett matter of debate, he would principally confine 
what he had to say to the question on their Lordships^ table, 
and only, if his memory served him, touch upon such parts 
of the noble Earl's speech as related to himself, in repecl of 
future measures, concerning Ireland, and the success of them. 
The noble Lord had more than once advised him to be cau- 
tious how far he should commit himself, as responsible for the 
measures he had advised ; the caution was very proper, and 
he could assure the noble Lord he had carefully attended to it 
before he entered into office. He thought that Ireland was 
entitled to a free trade with equal taxes, or, as he had before 
expressed himself, to an equal trade. So far hi.s opinions 
went, and on that ground he thought himself well warranted 
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in recommending to his Majesty, and proposing to the const* 
deration of Parliament the grtinting Ireland an equal trade* . 
As to the event of this measure, all he could positively say 
was, that it perfeftly accorded with his ideas of policy and 
justice, and from the temper and disposition of the people of 
both kingdoms, he had good grounds to hope, that an equal 
trade, with the conditions to b6 annexed, would give perfeft 
5atisfa3ion and content, as well to the British as Irish nation! 
These were his general sentiments; for the sincerity of them 
he could alone be responsible, not for the success ot the mea- 
sure. As a friend to both countries equallv, he hoped that 
Parliament on both sides of the water woula adopt what he 
thought was the line of justice; because founded m common 
interest, and direfted evidently to promote at once their se- 
parate and joint prosperity. 

His Lordship^ reminded the noble Lord, that although he 
possessed a greater property in Ireland than in England, and 
was nearly conneSed with the former both by interest and 
affe£^ion, that his attachment did not originate in motives of 
a nature so apt to influence his condu£l as those which might 
be supposed to operate upon that of the noble Lord. He was 
born in England ; his parents were born here ; and all his 
ancestors. The noble Lord was a native of Ireland ; and 
though descended from an English family, so many centuries 
had elapsed since it settled in. that kingdom, that if there was 
any ground for imputing a predile3ion to either himself or 
the noble Lord, which he by no means pretended to say, the 
probability was, that if any such predileftion existed, its 
effe£ls would be felt much stronger by the noble Lord than 
by him. 

His Lordship then adverted to the interpretation wliichhad 
been put by the noble Lord upon certain words dropped by 
hira in a former debate, respefting Ireland. Those expres- 
sions he was ready to explain, and he made no doubt but the 
House would find them perfeftly innocent of any insinuation 
that there was a power in the cabinet which could undertake 
to answer for the Parliament^ The obvious meaning of his 
words was, that previous to his acceptance of the seals, as 
Secretary of State, he desired to know the intentipn of his 
Majesty's ministers, and the opinion of his council, relative 
to future measures respefting Ireland ; and received every 
assurance from them that government was thoroughly disposed 
to co-operate with Parliament, in giving to that kingdom 
such an extension of trade as would put her on a footing with 
Great Briuin on the scale of commerce* This was what he 

; meant. 
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meant. He accepted the seals upon that idea and no other. 
It was not to be fairly presumed that government could give 
any specific assurance as to the adual event ; but still it could 
undertake for its consent and support, in concert with Par- 
liament; and he would again repeat, that should he find 
himself deceived in that assurance, he would from that instant 
be no longer a minister. When he delivered his sentiments 
on this subjed, the first day of the session, he little expe£led *- 
that his appointment to office would preclude him from giving 
his opinion as a Lord of Parliament. In that capacity only 
he delivered them, and as such he wished to have them un* 
derstood. 

The nojble Earl, he said, had objefled to the second read- 
ing of the papers which were laid before the House, in con- 
sequence of the address to his Majesty on the 11th of May.' 
His Lordship had, he believed, a very particular reason for 
obje&ing, because they contained evidence to induce every 
noble Lord present to be persuaded that the motion was 
equally unnecessary and unfounded 1 The papers would have 
proved that every possible attention had been paid to the a£Fairs 
of Ireland, and every means employed to procure such infor- 
mation as could be colle3ed, in order to submit it to the con- 
sideration of both Houses of Parliament that they might be 
enabled, from the most intimate knowledge of the state and 
condition of the sister kingdom, to lay down some effedual 
plan for relief. So great, arduous, and imporunt an under- 
taking« did not belong to government alone. It belonged 
in the fullest and the most extensive sense, to the.legisla* 
tufe at large, while the only proper business of admi- 
nistration was to furnish the means of doing it. These 
means they had already furnished, and as to the mode of 
procuring them, had proved themselves remarkably aflive, 
instead of being tardy or remiss. If noble Lords would 
look into the papers on the table, and examine the contents, 
they would be fiilly sensible the charge of negle3, contained 
in the motion, was totally ill-founded. They would even 
discover, that so early as the month of May, his predecessor 
in o£Bce [Lord Weymouth] had written to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in obedience to the address of that 
House ; and likewise they would find his Excellency's an- 
swer, dated so early as the 2d of June, the very day the noble 
Earl who made the present motion, moved another address 
to the Crown, which had been negatived. Their Lordships 
would see, upon perusal , that Lord Buckinghamshire's answer 
was most ably conceived, and full of important information. 
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derived in part from consultations had with many of the most 
leading, experienced, and intelligent persons in that country. 
Finally, their Lordships would be fully convinced, that the 
King's confidental servants had not, in the terms of the mo- 
tion, been guilty of criminal neglefl: and if ^ny thing more 
was wanting to shew that the charge was ill founded, a very 
few days would bring an additional testimony of the unwea-i 
ried assiduity of ministers ; as within that period a noble Lord 
in the other House [North] would move some propositions- 
for the relief of Ireland, the result of that information which^ 
during the prorogation of Parliamient» they had employed 
themselves in obtaining. 

He could not therefore but oppose a motion, which, if 
agreed to, could tend only to create unnecessary jealousiea 
and embarrassments, at a time when all parties agreed, that to 
promote union was the first objeft of every man who wished 
well to his country ; a motion which involved all his Ma*» 
jesty's servants, whether living or dead [Lords SuSblk,. 
Gower, and Weymouth] as well as those who have aflecL 
for a series of years, as the minister of a week or a day [him- 
self and Lord Stormont] without proof or any evident 
foundation for the charge whatever ; and when He was 
convinced in his own mind besides, that every. thing had 
been done by them which was required, both by the letter- 
and spirit of the address of the 11th of May. 

Lord Abitigton^ read a paper, containing a narrative of his 
having gone to the late Lord Lyttelton's house, in Hill-street, 
a day or two after his decease, and was informed by his con- 
fidential servant, liis master had declared his determination, . 
that a paltry sinecure place of i^ool. a year, should not tic* 
or bind his tongue ; but that knowing what he knew when 
Wednescky came (meaning that day) ministers should sec 
what Lord Lyttelton was, having matters to reveal, against 
which ail their afts of imposition and delusion, and hitherto 
unshaken effrontery, would not be sufficient to bear them up. 

The Duke of Manchester strengthened the suggestions at 
the noble Lord who made the motion, with respeS to the 
opinion which almost universally prevailed out of that 
House, ** that the King was his own minister,'* a doc- 
trine which he wished to have an opportuity of expressing 
his most utter and hearty abhorrence of, on the first day of 
the session, had not the late hour prevented him troubling their 
Lordships after a debate so lengthened and protraSed. This 
alarming and unconstitutional doftrine had gone forth, and 
spread itself widely. The present period was sufficiently- 
awful 
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awful indeed, to make ministers tremble, not so much for the 
fate of their much injured iand almost ruined country, but 
for their own personal safety, when their fears might warmly 
urge them to screen themselves behind the throne for protec* 
lion ; but responsibility would not be excluded even from that 
san£luary. Public justice had before now found its way 
thither, and the world knew well, that Charles I. lost his 
Kfe, and James II. his throne, for offences against the con- 
stitution, of infinitely less magnitude than those which 
marked the administration of the present reign. 

The objeflions made to the motion, by the noble Earl 
who spoke last, upon the ground of a want of proof, he con- 
sidered in no other light but mere cavillinff. The negleft 
charged upon ministers was indeed self-evident ; it was no- 
torious within and without doors. The alarm created in this 
country, the disorders now reigning in Ireland, and the Ian* 
guage of the Irish parliament, which was, in faft,- no more 
than the echo of the universal voice of the people, pftpClaimed 
the ruinous and fatal truth beyond any evidence, which the 
mere forms and circumstances prescribed by a court of law, 
could possibly reach. 

The criminal negle£l imputed had armed the Irish asso* 
eiators, and would, he believed in his conscience, produce 
similar associations in England, if a speedy dissolution of the 
present fatal system which dire£^ed our counfel);, did not take 

Elace; the consequence of which would be, that some of the 
ighest and most respe3able chara£lers in this kingdom 
would join in them, in order to procure a redress of grie- 
vances. 

In that ministers might find the people unanimous, and 
that "was the unanimity which must restore the long lost 
vigour of the constitution and of government. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said the non-impoftation 
agreement in Ireland had not been general, but had been 
entered into only by some counties and towns, at the time his 
motion was made ; but as soon as the Irish perceived that no 
relief was to be expeSed from ministers, though every 
branch of the legislature had promised it, the non-importation ^ 
agreement became general, and the spirit of military associa- 
tion, which was dirfeSed solely to defence against a foreign' 
enemy, soon assumed a diflFerent form ; and looked forward to 
compel that relief which, with good will and good intentions 
611 our part, had before no existence in the minds of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Had something been done when he first 
IPoved, or if Parliament ha4 been kept sitting, according to 

Vol. XIV. . H v\^^ 
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the proposition of his noble friend, of the 2d of June, neither 
the associations nor the non-importation agreement, would 
have ever existed in their present extent. 

Could their Lordsliips then, with such self-evident proof 
before them, refuse, wh^n it was perhaps the only measure 
which could eflFeS the salvation of their country, from the in- 
numerable perils which encompass it on every side, to pass a 
censure upon those men, who, by such base negle£l or com- 
plicated folly and treachery, had forced the Irish not only to 
those measures already mentioned, but had driven them to the 
last necessity, that of taking up 'arms to redress themselves, 
and into associations which, however well intended, most 
clearly amounted to a suspension, if not a subversion, of all 
the powers of legal government; and which, if speedy mea-. 
sures of conciliation be not adopted, might terminate in a 
civil war. 

Among the grievances complained of hy the people of Ire- 
land, his Lordship mentioned the expressions, of disapproba- 
tion, on the shameful abuse and scandalous waste of the pub- 
lic revenues, and the pension list. As an instance 01 this 
charge, he mentioned the purchase made of the ofEce of 
clerk of the pells in that kingdom, from the then posisesspr o£ 
that place, an honourable member of the other House, who 
was an ornament to his country [Mr. Fox] who held it by 
virtue of a patent, for thirty-one years. In describing the 
whole of this accommodation, he observed, tliat the net pro. 
£t of the place was but 23001. a year ; that the minister gave 
30,000!. in hand, and a pension of 1700I. per annum ; but 
for what purpose did he make this usurous contrail ? Not tq 
oblige or serve that gentleman ; nor to relieve that kingdom 
from an enormous annual charge of a sinecure place, which, 
required no attendance, but to qualify for the place on the 
spot, a custom long fallen intodisuse^ the very form upon every 
occasion, having for many years, and upon most occasions, 
been dispensed with, by the aid of a British a£l of Parliament, 
but merely to accommodate Mr. Jenkinson, the present se- 
cretary at war, and to load the sinking revenue of that coun- 
l|-y, with a still heavier burden, by increasing the income of 
this sinecure place, from 23001. per annum, which it wat 
when the honourable gentleman hel4 it, to 3500I. per an- 
num, on Mr. Jenkinson's appointment; besides to 1700I. a 
year given to Che former gentleman on the pension list; by 
which means Irelatod was loaded, with a burden of j[20ol. a 
year, or an addition of two thousand nine hundred pounds, 
as long as the patentee, and grantee, and the children of the 
former, included ixi the patent, should live, and 1900I. a 

year. 
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year, in perpetuity, in addition. Nothing could be more 
usurious, nothing more ungenerous, than this job of the mi« 
nister. 

His Lordship then adverted to the union which had been 
recommended by a noble and learned Lord the last night 
fMansfield] ; and disclaimed, in the most explicit manner, 
foritiing any conneftion, or upon any possible motive, which 
couhl be held out, uniting himself with the present ministry, 
whom he believed to be all under the influence of some secret 
'agent. The Marquis concluded with exhorting their Lord-- 
ships to agree to the motion made by the noble Earl, as the 
only method of convincing Ireland, in the first instance, of 
the generous intentions of this country towards her, and that 
the conduft of ministers, as adverted to in the present mo- 
tion, was not the real sense of the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, but was solely imputable to the criminal negleft of the 
King's servants. 

Earl Goiv^r .^aid, he should vote against the motion although 
there did not exist a single doubt in his mind, that the censure 
it contained was not well founded ; his motive for adopting 
a line of conduft, so diametrically opposite to his private opi* 
nion, was the very great respeft in which he held the deci- 
sions of that House. The men who were the objeft of pub- 
lic censure, had desired a few days to acquit themselves, and 
the dignity and wisdom of parliament was interested in giving 
them the short time they asked, in order to exculpate them- 
selves. Independent of that considrjration he was, for his 
part, fully convinced, that the charge of negleft urged against 
them, was striftly true, though not yet evident. Things 
were not yet ripe for proof, but they would, he ventured to 
sav, be shortly so. He had the good fortune to unite the 
House last session, upon the terms of the address to the 
throne. He was in hopes that something efleftual for the 
relief of Ireland would have arisen from the unanimous con- 
currence of their Lordships, in the amendment then he had the 
honour to propose. If, however, nothing had been done for 
the relief of that country, which he was pretty sure was the 
case, he assured the House he had done every thing in his 
power to keep his word, which he had solemnly 'pledged to 
their 'Lordships, he was ready to acknowledge, but he must 
add in his own justification, that his efforts had proved to- 
tally unfruitful. It was not in his power, nor in the power 
of any individual; to effeft any such purpose. 

He had presided, he said, for some years at the council- 
table, and had seen such things pass there of late, that no man 
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of honour or conscience could any longer sit there. The 
times were such as called upon every man to speak out : the 
situations of those two kingdoms, particularly at present, re- 
quired sincerity and a6livity in council. He had supported 
the American war upon principle. It was his opinion, that 
the supremacy of this country should be first asserted, and 
afterwards, that every possible indulgence should be shewn 
to our colonies. He was confident, that the resources of this 
country were equal to the dangerous confederacy formed 
against us, but to profit by those resources, to give success to' 
those abilities, energy and effe£l must be restored to govern- 
ment. . 

The Duke of Richmond charged ^1 the misfortunes of our 
public calamities on the over-grown power of the Crown, its 
influence upon Parliament : and above all, the secret influence 
which had direfted and controuled the councils of the present 
reign. He said, the noble Earl who spoke last, and who had 
lately presided in his Majesty's councils, had in fa£l acknow* 
ledged it, for he had said, that he could no longer remain in 
his former situation with honour or conscience. What was 
this but affirming in so many words, that the same secret in- 
fluence and secret advice which had distinguished the present 
from every other reign since the Revolution, still continued 
to support every bad, and to counteraft every good purpose 
which had marked the measures of the British cabinet, since 
the accession of the Earl of Bute, as minister of this country ? 

Lord Stormont said, he was of opinion with the noble Earl 
who spoke early [Hillsborough] that no part of the charge 
contamed in the motion had been proved, nor were the parties* 
accuse4» admitted to their defence. 

Lord Camden said the motion was so fully proved and sub- 
stantiated in all its parts, that there was not a proposition in 
Euclid, the demonstrative proof of which might not, with 
equal justice, be controverted or denied. Ministers had been 
desired by the first authority in this country, by the King, 
Lords, and Commons, to give Ireland relief; to enquire 
into the nature of their distresses, and remove the ground of 
their complaints. The question was, had thev done so ? If 
they had, the motion must fall to the grouna ; if they had 
not, did not the onus li^ upon the ministers to state the rea- 
sons why they had not, or were unable to perform what they 
were entrusted to execute ? 

He spoke highly of the Irish nation, of their loyalty and af- 
{e£lion, their wisdom and their public spirit. He hoped^ 
andbeliev^di notwithstanding tho ill-treatment tbey had re- 
ceived. 
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ceived, the cruel burdens imposed upon them by this coun- 
try, and the succession of negleds and harsh measures they 
had felt, which had at length brought on an accumulation of 
distresses and calamities ; that yet, all circumstances consi- 
dered, they would still retain their afie£lion and attachment 
for England. 

Notning should be done by halves, nothing niggardly or 
apparently accompanied with relu£lance. 

He lamented the state of public affairs, and the baneful 
' consequences of the American War ; yet he did not eptirely 
despair of at least the friendship and good will, though, per- 
haps, we had no great right to hope for the sovereignty of 
America. Ireland was still ours, and devoted to us. This 
island with the aid of that kingdom, was still equal to make 
a most respe3able figure among the powers of Europe ; and 
if nothing better could be procured, be was persuaded, that 
with Ireland, Tendered useful to herself, and of course to us, 
that we would still be a match for any confederacy which 
might be formed against us, provided America were only pre- 
vailed upon to a6l a neutral part ; that he was inclmed to believe 
might be yet accomplished by moderate, healing measures. 

His Lordship then considered the question, so far as it 
appeared to him to be supported by proof, which he consi- 
dered in several lights, according to the rules of legal inter* 
pretation,and concluded with observing, that the premises car- 
tied convi£lion on the ver/ face of them, and as they did, 
be must therefore give his assent to the resolution moved by 
the noble Lord. 

Lord Chancellor said, he did not rise so much to deliver his 
sentiments, and to defend ministers, as to support the mode 
of proceeding established in that House. 

What was the purport of the charge, taking it in its utmost 
latitude and extent ? That Parliament had desired ministers 
to do something, which some of their Lordships said they 
had not done. Here two questions were to be discussed, 
before any determirvation could be had. First, whether mi« 
nisters had not executed what they had been desired ? Se- 
condly, if they had not, whether they were blameable? 
Nothing had been so much as suggested, to prove that the 
intentions and wishes of Parliament had not been fully 
complied with ; and though they had not, still, if possible, 
less to shew, they could have been complied with. Both 
must however be proved, before the House could, with a 
colour of reason or justice, proceed to a vote, one way or 
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the other. Ministers might have failed in the performance 
of what was expeSed from them by Parliament, and yet be 
very innocent, nay, have afted meritoriously, though un* 
successfully ; on tne other hand, for ought that appeared to 
their lordships, ministers had fully performed what was ex* 
pefted froip them : in either event nothing appeared to shew 
that they had failed, or that they had not adopted the most 
proper measures for attaining the objcft which they had in 
charge, though their endeavours had miscarried. 
■ The question being put the House divided : contents 37 ; ' 
non-contents 82. 

December 2, 3. 

No debate. Adjourned to the 6th ; No debate, 
December 7. 
. The Duke of Richmond^ after taking a review of the state 
of the kingdom, and the powers we h^ld tp contend with, called 
upon the noble Lords to refleff seriously, whether it was 
possible for this country to proceed in this war, with any 
oth^r prospe£l but of terminating it with dishonour, and 
more tnan barely probable, its endmg in national ruin ? 

We were now engaged in a contest with the two chief 
branches of the House of Bourbon; indeed he mi^bt &dd 
with the whole House, since Naples and thcother m^ferior 
branches of that House^ would^ if necessary, readily join 
in destroying our Trade in the Mediterranean, if we had 
uny trade there. Genoa was also under the influence of 
France, and if we had a naval force in the Mediterranean, 
it would be better for Great Britain, that Genoa had de« 
clared herself a party in the war. T-hat republic supplied 
France with ships, sailors, timber, and several kinds ol naval 
stores, He had been informed, that there vrtrt no less thaii 
400P Genoese sailors aboard Mons. D'OrvilUers fle^t, when it 
went to sea. Portugal was, at least, in a very doubtful stuation* 
and if pressed closely by the House of Bourbon, however 
unwilling, must forbid us harbouring in her ports. Holland 
was unkindly disposed towards* us, and full of resentment, 
for our seizing their ships. The only naval powers, who 
could afford us any relief, were Russia and Denmark, who 
stood by unconcerned spefiators ; and if they should be pre^ 
vailed to take part with us, no great advantage, he was iivp- 
clined to believe, would be derived from it, as Sweden^ 
which was known to be in the interest of France, would 
nearly balance them in the opposite scale. Thus Britain 
Itood alone, with one third of her subjefls confederated witH 

thi^ 
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this formidable alliance, without a single ally, either in Eu- 
tope or elsewhere. 

In such a moment of difficulty and danger it was a duty 
on their Lordships to enquire, what means the nation had 
left, what internal resources she had to bear her out in so un* 
equal a struggle ? 

In the year 1775, the war in America exceeded the usual 
peace establishment about two millions, which was funded in 
1776, the next year, five millions ; the next six, and the 
last seven, in all twenty millions funded ; besides this, the 
sinking fund, land and malt, produced, upon an average of 
the four years, nearly five millions, out of which deduft 
3,Soo,oool. or thereabouts, for the ordinary peace establish- 
ment, it being the average amount of the ten preceding 
years, from 1765 to 1775 ; and here was nearly five mil- 
lions drawn from the sinking fund, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the American war; in all twenty-five millions. 
Twelve jnillions more would, at least, be funaed in the course 
of the present year ; and if peace was to be made the next 
daj, he believed it would not be stating it too high, to say the 
tail of the war would be full eleven millions. It amounted 
to that sum, at the conclusion of the last war, in 1763, and 
was afterwards funded ; so that including the unfunded debt» 
which was said to be little short of fifteen millions, the funded 
twenty ; drawn from the sinking fund five millions ; the loan 
-to be funded this year, twelve millions ; the tail of the war 
eleven millions ; and the whole would be about sixty-three 
minions, which added to the national debt of one hundred 
juid thirty-five millions, would make the whole of the na- 
tional debt, funded and unfunded, the last day of December 
1780^ one hundred and ninety-eight millions. The interest 
of the national debt, as it stood in 177^, was 4,400,0001. 
p^r annum, the interest of 63,000,000!. oi new debt, at 6 per 
cent, upon an average, is about 3,800,0601. both. making 
an annual interest, growing and payable, and for which the 
whole landed property of England was mortgaged for up- 
wards of eight millions. 

Such would be the state of thl^ country, in respefl of its 
finances, at the close of the next year ; and only better by 
twelve millions if peace was concluded the very instant he 
was speaking. 

France had borrowed last year about 1,700,000!. and this 
year about 2,000,000!. sterling ; nor would there be a 
single tax upon the people to defray the interest of either 
loan. Mr. Neckar had, by savings, arising from a reform 
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in the colleftion and expenditure of the 6nances of that coun- 
try, raised a fund more than sufEcient to pay the interest. 
Thus while our inveterate enemy was adopting the wise, sys- 
tem of ceconomy, this country was daily plunging deeper 
into boundless extravagance. The fhilitary now in pay was 
encressed so greatly, that it was such as he would be bold to 
«ay, no country in Europe could long uphold. The estimates 
in the other House were upwards 01180,000 men, including 
the artillery ; besides 85,000 seamen and marines ; and the 
troops on the Irish establishment, making, in the whole, 
273,000 men. 

It was well worthy their Lordships' attention to see how 
this immense force was now distributed and employed in the 
several parts of the empire ; 70,000 in America, engaged in a 
defensive war ; 1 2,000 in the West-Indies, a&ing likewise on 
the defensive; n,ooo garrisoning the Mediterranean for* 
tresses, and the remainder within the island, which amounted 
to upwards of 90,000, for its defence* 

The public expenditure he said was lavish and wasteful, 
to a shameful degree. CEconomy, the most rigid and exaCl 
ceconomy, was become absolutely necessary. An attention 
to the never-failing source of wealth, was the only possible 
means for working national salvation. 

The motion he had to make when it came to be read, 
would very fully express his own sentiments. Its main pur* 
port was a reduftion of the civil list expenditure, which was^ 
by a grant of Parliament two or three years since, augmented 
to the enormous sum of 900,000!. per annum. He protested 
that he did not wish to abridge his Majesty of any thing 
which was necessary to support the splendor and dignity of the 
Crown ; but at so trying a season as this was, it was always in hi^ 
opinion, necessary that the example should be set by the sove- 
reign ; and he h^d not a doubt after such a beginning, that 
there was one of their Lordships, who would not chear- 
fully relinquish such a part of their public emoluments, as^ 
his Majesty might think proper to recommend. 

His Grace concluded with making the following motion: 

*• Tbat an humble address be presented to his Majesty, 
to beseech his Majesty to refleft on the manifold distresses 
and difficulties, in which this country is involved^ too deeply 
felt to stand in need of enumeration. 

" To represent, that amidst the many and various matters 
that require reformation, and must undergo correSion, be- 
fore this country can rise superior to its powerful enemies ; 
the wast^ of public treasure reauires instant remedy ; thai 
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profusion is not vigour ; and that it is become indispensably 
necessary to adopt that true ceconomy, which, by reforming 
all useless expences, creates confidence in government, gives 
energy'to its exertions, and provides the means for their coa- 
tinuance. 

*' Humbly to submit to his Majesty, that a considerable re- 
du&ion of the civil list« would be an example well worthy 
his Majesty's paternal afFe£lion for his people, and his owa 
dignity, would not fail of diffusing its influence dirough every 
department of the state, and would add true lustre to his 
Crown, from the grateful feelings of a distressed people. 

" To assure hisMajesty, that this House will readily con- 
cur in promoting so desirable a purpose, and any one of its 
members will chearfully submit to such reduflion of emolu- 
ment, in any office he may hold, as his Majesty, in his royal 
wisdom may think proper to make." 

Lord Stormont said, the state of this country might be sum- 
med up in a very few words ; the noble Duke who made 
the motion, stated it as part of the grounds of his motion ; 
we were involved in a dangerous and expensive war, and 
obliged to contend with one of the most formidable confe- 
deracies Europe ever beheld ; we were compelled to en- 
ter into this war upon a principle of felf-defence and self- 
preservation ; and no other alternative was left us, but to 
proceed to the utmost exertions, or submit to a disgraceful. 
Ignominious, and ruinous peace ; the prime condition of 
which professedly would be, to consent to a dismemberment 
of the empire, by declaring our rebellious subjefts in Ame- 
rica, a sovereign and independent power. 

So far he went with the noble Duke, relative to the choice 
Great Britain ought to make, of one evil in preference to 
another. His Grace's motion pointed out the choice, and as 
an alleviation of the burdens to be incurred in prosecuting 
the war with vigor, recommended, in very strong terms, the 
immediately adopting a system of ceconomy ; and to shew the 
necessity ot such a measure, stated that there had been a waste 
of public: treasure. He acknowledged, that there had been a 
total want of ceconomy during the present administration. 
He did not know that it was peculiar to the present admini- 
($tration« he rather looked upon it to be incident to a state of 
yrar. 

He did not think it necessary, to the discussion of the 
question, to follow the noble Duke in his financial detail ; 
and though he meant to avoid taking any particular notice 
of the favourable representation made of the French finances 
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by his Grace, he was well satisfied in his own mind, that it 
proceeded on misinformation, and was far from presenting the 
true financial condition, or military strength of that country. 

Ear! of Derby said, he had been the mover of the addition 
to the civil list two years ago, and he thought-it necessary to 
say what his reasons were for thinking, that though it was 
proper then to increase, it would now be proper to retrench 
the civil list establishment. The times were changed ; thie 
situation of the country was difiFerent ; our revenue was les- 
sened ; our resources were on the decline. 

Earl Bathurst said, he would vote against the motion, from 
a conviftion that it could not be of any service, and that it 
was of an improper tendency. Unacquainted when he came 
to that House of what the noble Duke's motion would be, he 
could not state all those obje6lions which mature deliberation 
might suggest. It was inconsistent and unjust to attempt to 
withdraw From his Majesty what had been so unanimously 
granted him. It was paltry and mean to tax the salaries of 
the servants of the Crown ; as the revenue so raised would 
be trifling, and totally inadequate to any great purposes of 
national expenditure. If such a mepure should be adopted, 
let it be as in Holland once, when moiiey was given in to the 
public treasury without account or to be accounted for. He 
said, that if a system of ceconomy was to be adopted it should 
not begin at the Crown, the splendor of which should be 
maintained by an ample revenue for the honotir and dignity 
of the empire ; that ceconomy should be found in the disposal 
of public money in the several departments of government ; 
that this should be carefully looked into, and he trusted that 
they would prove, as the admiralty did, prudently and wisely 
administered. He said, that all our great naval armaments 
bad not at all raised the price of timber, a circumstance which 
clearly proved the attention of the first Lord of the admi- 
ralty, who had laid up a greater stock of seasoned timber 
than had been known for a long time before. The trifling 
amount of the retrenchment, proposed by the noble Duke» 
would be as a droip in the ocean, compared to the public 
necessities; yet it the example was ms^de general, he had 
no objeftion. But while he disapproved of the motion, he 
could not avoid saying, he most heartily wished, that a more 
clear and satisfa£kory manner was adopted in stating the 
public accounts. 

Lord Onslow said the question was this; are we to publish 
to the world, that we are so reduced as to be unable to pay 

the 
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the income we 80 freely granted his Majesty ? Such a pro- 
ceeding must sink us in the eyes of all Europe, and instead 
of assisting, nlust in fa£l injure us* 

Earl DartmotUh remarkedf, that the noble Duke opened his 
motion with so much dignity and tempet, that he expe£ted 
and hoped it would have been entitled to his concurrence* 
He was however much surprised and disappointed to find so 
inadequate a mode pointed out, to extricate us from ourpre* 
sent difficulties ; he moreover thought it a censure upon the 
proceedings of that House. He wished to see the splendol" 
and dignity of the Crown supported ; and imagined every 
member of that House, beheld with satisfa6lion the increase 
of his Majesty's family, and consequently the greater ne- 
cessity of an ample'revenue. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that the only possible objeflion 
which could arise in his mind to the motion, was, that it 
did not originate from the throne, as it would have come from 
no quarter with such propriety. It would be considered as 
an afi of the greatest goodiiess'and wisdom, and wonld be 
looked upon, as coming from the father of his people. Surely 
if the King had any real friends about him, they would have 
6u^ested such a plan, as the most effeftual means of con- 
ciliating the love of all ranks, uniting his people, and restor-' 
ing the lost energy of the empire. No man wished more than 
be did to see the splendour of the Crown supported with 
dignity, nor that his Majesty should enjoy every elegance and 
convcniency of life, suited to his elevated station. He knew 
be could grant a considerable deduftion from the civil list ; 
Queen Anne had done it, in a war far different from the pre- 
sent ; and her civil list was lower than that of his present Ma- 
jesty, in the annual sum of three hundred thousand pounds. 

His Grace made some observations on what had fallen from 
the noble viscount, in high officej who spoke earty; remind. 
ing his Lordship, that he had either been very imperfcflly 
informed, while Ambassador at the court of Versailles, or 
having given good and genuine intelligence of what was 
passing, while he resided there in the capacity of a public 
minister, he had not met with that degree of credit his in- 
formation was entitled to. In either event his conduft was 
paradoxical, when compared with the language he held this 
day. If the official accounts, transmitted to ministers by 
him from Paris, relative to the progress and completion of 
the treaty between France and the Congress Delegates, was 
not believed, he could not see how it was possible for the 
poble Viscount to aft with men who had treated him in so 
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unbecoming and contemptuous a manner ; if, on the other 
hand, he put a confidence in the court of Versailles, it was 
plain, that he knew nothing of the views or the disposition 
of that court, till it was too late ; so late, as to import no- 
thing more, than passing a declamatory censure on the per* 
fidy and ambition of the court of Versailles. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, that all temporising ex« 
pedients to relieve the people would prove ineffeaual ; that a 
reformation of the constitution was called for ; that its prin« 
ciples were perverted ; and that until it was restored to itt 
native and original purity, nothing great or decisive could be 
expefted. He said he had observed, with deep concern, the 
influence of the Crown for some years increasing ; that the 
augmentation to the civil list in a great measure confirmed it, 
as was evident by the continual majorities always obtained in 
that House, upon any question the minister wished to carry. 
He said that if he was a member of the cabinet, he would 
acauaint his Sovereign boldly with the state of his people. 

Lord Townshend gave his concurrence to the motion, pro- 
vided it extended to all places under government ; he said 
he knew it was what the people expefted, for that, without 
being seditious, his intercourse with mankind was very ge- 
neral ; that all ranks felt the general calamity, and expeSed 
relief. He said, that whatever were the emoluments of his 
place, he would chearfuUy give them up for the good of his 
country. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that there were certain cases 
in which any dedu6Uon from a pension was highly improper ; 
that those settled upon persons who had wasted fortunes in 
the service of their country should be deemed sacred; that 
the Pelhams, the Walpoles, and the Pitts, were names ever 
to be remembered with too much gratitude to be included. 
He said, he meant his motion more as an example, and that 
coming from the throne, its influence must certainly have 
most weight ; as a proof of the influence of a great example, 
he related from the history of America, the well-known 
story of Montezuma ; a poor wretch who was expiring by 
him on burning coals, complaining of his agony, Montezuma 
silenced him at once by this reply, •* Do you think 1 am 
upon a bed of roses ?*' 

Earl of Derby said, though Parliament had voted greater 
sums than ever was known, yet never was this country so 
badly defended, nor is the prote6lion of our distant depen- 
dencies better taken care of. He quoted several instances, 
both at home and abroad, in proof of this assertion, and» 

among 
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mmong others, the state of Jamaica; the military force on 
that island, when he received his last accounts did not 
emount to more than 1700 upon paper, and he believed, 
when they cartie to be mustered, they were short of 1 300. 

Lord Amherst said, respefting the state of Jamaica, in re. 
ply to the last speaker, and to another noble Lord [Earl Shel- 
DurneJ who, on the first day of the session, said, that the 
Liverpool Blues were reduced, by sickness and other inci- 
dents, from upwards of 1100 to 750. All he could say in 
answer to both assertions was; that if the fafts were as they 
had been stated by the noble Lords, they had much better in- 
telligence from Jamaica than he had; for by the last returns 
he received from that island, the Liverpool Blues had lost but 
sixteen dead, and three missing, from the day they embarked 
at Spithead to the date of tne return. 

Earl of Derby said, he had seen a return of the state of that 
regiment as well authenticated, and as deserving of credit, as 
that produced by the noble Lord. The noble Earl who as- 
serted what the noble Lord now repeated, was right when 
that assertion came to be explained. The noble Earl did not 
say, that so many of the Liverpool Blues were dead ; what 
he said was, that so many were wanting, and unfit for a£lual 
service. He could now .support the noble Earl's assertion, 
and meet that of the noble Lord, by affirming, though per- 
haps no more had fallen a prey to the ravages of the climate, 
there were authentic accounts in town, that upwards of three 
hundred and sixty of that regiment, when that account came 
away, were down in the hospital, and he believed, consider- 
ing the fatality of the climate, that instead of nearly 1200, 
the Liverpool Blues did not, at that time he was speaking, 
consist of eight hundred, exclusive of the convalescents. 

hord Chancellor said, he was perfeflly ready to acknow-« 
ledffe, that the motion carried no sort of personal accusation 
of his Majesty, and that the noble Duke had not the most 
distant intention of casting a refle6lion on the King, as tittle, 
his Lordship declared, in not having given any previous no- 
tice of his motion. He then spoke to the motion ; the first 
two paragraphs he considered as merely introdu£lory ; it 
would nevertheless be right to see whether the fafls stated in 
those paragraphs Were either true, or so known to their Lord* 
ships, that it would become that House to admit them as a 
part of an address to the throne. The first beseeched his Ma- 
jesty to refle£l on the distresses and difficulties in which this 

nation 
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nation is involved, too deeply felt to stand in need of enume* 
ration^ 

This assertion his Lordship examined, and asked, who 
knew of these distresses so stated ? How were they before the 
House ? What investigation of their Lordships, as a House of 
Parliament, were tUey the result of? The next paragraph 
stated, that *' the waste of public treasure required instant 
remedy." This was an assertion of some importance, aqd 
not surely to be hazarded on mere speculation. If the 
fa£l were so, the department of government ought sureiy to 
be pointed out in which the waste of the public treasure lay, . 
otherwise the charge was unjust, because it applied to all 
public ofEces alike. If the fa£l were not true, the injustice 
was manifestly still greater. In the course of the debate 
some oflices have been talked off, and their ceconomy, or their 
extravagance and profusion, differently held up by different 
noble Lords; but though the Admiralty Office in particular* 
with one or two others, had been treated of, no specifiq 
declaration that there was a waste of the public treasure ia 
either of them, was laid down as a fa£l capable of being prov« 
ed by any one noble Lord, much less had such a hQ. been 
attempted to be established in parliamentary form ; and that 
being the case, he submitted it to the house in general, how 
far it was decent, how far it was just, to vote an address, 
which in any part of it contained a general and undefined 
charge against the King's servants. 

His Lordship next considered the two latter propositions* 
which he termed the substance of the motion ; the first, ** ad« 
vising his Majesty to make a considerable redu£lion of his 
civil list;" the other, "assuring his Majesty that every 
member of that House would chearfully submit to such re^ 
du£lion of emolument in any office he may hold, as his Ma- 
jesty, in his royal wisdom, might think proper to make.'* 
The former of these two, his Lordship said, even were it 
prafticable or proper to make any redu£lion in the civil list, 
was SQ worded, and it strewed such difficulties in the way of 
its execution, that it was impossible for any minister to advise 
bis Majesty upon the subject. It stated a considerable reduc- 
tion. Let noble Lords renefl a moment on the import of the 
word considerable. What did it mean ? It had no limited 
sense. In the common acceptation of it, it was held to con- 
vey a large idea. Was a moiety of the' civil list the con- 
siderable part alluded to ? Were two-thirds of it? Was one- 
third of it? For to e^ch would the word be equally appli- 
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f^ble. What minister couid, under such a dhcElion, venture 
to give his Majesty any counsel, or explain to him what 
the House desired. Again, let noble Lords consider, that 
if the motion were carried, it could not enforce the advice. 
It was no a& of Parliament. His Majesty's civil list was esta- 
blished at its present amount by a£l of Parliament. Besides 
what part of the civil list was the r^dufiion desired by the 
motion to be made in? Their Lordships all knew, that many 
different establishments were provided for out of the revenue 
of the civil list, with the payment of which his Majesty had 
no more personal conne£Uon or interference than {their Lord« 
(hips. 

With regard to the last proposition contained in the fourth 
and last paragraph of the motion, how was that to be carried 
into execution? He. supposed by the assurance it contained, 
that "the House would readily concur in promoting so de- 
sirable a purpose ;" it was meant that his Majestv should un- 
der^tand they were willing to follow up the address by pro* 
ceeding to pass an a£):, authorising the purposes now avowed* 
But how would their Lordships come at the true source of 
each species of official emolument ? They would please to 
recoUeO: to what an extensive investigation the business would 
necessarily lead them ; they must go through an enquiry of a 
very deep and intricate sort, into the origin of all the £xche« 
quer places and profits, and would have to search into a va- 
nety of offices, and a variety of perquisites, that had no im- 
mediate reference to the civil list or the Court. He declared 
he saw no probability of their Lordships being able to go 
through so immense and so difficult a business, with sufficient 
eSeEt to remedy the evil, if such it were, or to assist the 
public by lessening the emoluments of private individuals 
employea in various situations, and paid out of the public 
purse. 

His Lordship endeavoured to shew that the objefl of the 
address, if the words and language of the motion fairly 
avowed it, was both inexpedient and impra6licable ; if it 
were meant only as another means of turning out the minis- 
try, he dr-livered it as his opinion, that it would be more 
fair and more honourable to come forward in a more expli- 
cit, a more direfl, and a more obvious manner. He said, 
considering that the address which had been moved was the 

Slain business of the day, he was much astonished at having 
eard the debate take so wide a range as it had, or that noble 
^rds should carry their arguments to such an extent. A 

great 
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great deal, he observed, had been said that day, which had 
no reference whatever to the subjeft before their Lordships;: 
such as respefting the defenceless state of Plymouth last au- 
tumn ; the distribution and employment of the military force 
of the empire, land and naval, during the last campaign in 
every quarter of the globe, who served in the navy, and who 
did not. These were all topics of separate and opposite na-' 
tures to that under discussion, and should hot have been 
hinted at. His Lordship concluded with summing up his se- 
parate objefts against the four distinft parts of the motion* 
declaring, that he was prepared to give the motion knd each 
distin6l and separate part of it, a general, or particular nega* 
tive. 

Earl of Shelburne said, that notwithstanding the general 
weight and authority with which every thing came from the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, he did not despair* 
of convincing his Lordship before he sat down, that his ob- 
jeftions to the motion were totally unfounded, and he even- 
hoped to be able to make a convert of Tiim, for that liight at 
least, and to gain his vote in support of the motion. Indeed 
the task he had undertaken, he said, was not a very arduous 
one, for the noble and learned Lord's arguments were so loose 
and so flimsy, that they were easily answered. His Lordship 
then proceeded to meet the noble and learned Lord's objec- 
tions, in the same order of an arrangement he had produced 
them ; and the first with regard to the assertion m the begin- 
ning and introdu£loiy paragraph, ' that this kingdom laboured 
under manifold distresses arid difficulties.' He said, if the 
noble Lord was ignorant of that faft, he was the only man 
in the kingdom who was yet to learn it. Our calamities, our 
distresses, our disgraces, were so numerous and so notorious, 
that it was altogether unnecessary to recapitulate them. They 
had rendered this country ^what a. noble Earl [Derby] had early 
in the debate very properly thrown out, the pity of all the 
world ; despicable in the eyes of our avowed enemies, as 
well as those who had not declared themselves such. So ear- 
nest, however, was he, he declared, to get the noble and 
learned Lord'svote, that he would undertake the whole para- 
graph should be left out, if that would remove his scruples. 
With regard to his second objeftion; the waste of the public 
treasure, he said, there again the noble and learned Lord was 
the only ignorant man in the kingdom. It was a faft, which 
had not only been asserted by tlie noble Lords who supported 
the motion in the debate, but it had been admitted, acknowa. 
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ledged by all sides of the House ; even the noble Viscount, 
the newly appointed secretary of state had himself declared 
the faft to be truly stated. Nobody, excepting only the noble 
and learned Lord, had attempted even to doubt ; still, how- 
ever, so anxious was he to satisfy the noble Lord, that he 
would also undertake that that whole paragraph should like- 
wise be crossed out, for he dared venture to answer for the 
noble Duke, with whom he afted in the fullest manner, and 
with the most cordial union, an union which was not like that 
So often alluded to by different Lords in office, a mere name 
without an existence, but a real, solid, well-grounded unani- 
inity, founded in principle and cemented by confidence, and 
a proper regard for their country. 

His Lordship then said, that supposing those two para« 
graphs to be omitted, the motion would be confined to the 
tnam substance of it, viz. the request to his Majesty to be- 
come an example of ceconomy, by a reduflion of his civil 
list, and the assurance that they, as Lords of Parliament, 
would follow the example, and thus begin what the noble 
Marquis had so properly termed a constitutional reformation, 
without which this country could not be saved. With re- 
gard to the objeftion the learned Lord had made, that there 
was no specific request as to the quantum of the civil list to be 
reduced, he did not expeft to hear that urged as an objeftion. 
On the contrary, he had flattered himself that the handsome 
manner of submitting it altogether to his Majesty and his 
ministers, would have been the very circumstance that would 
have recommended it and ensured to it his Lordship's appro- 
bation. Thte learned Lord had said, how are his Majesty's 
ministers to advise his Majesty to begin the redu6lion ? He 
was amazed at the question. In answer, he must say, not, as 
had been hinted, in his own personal expenditure, he did not 
desire to curtail his Majesty of any one of his enjoyments. 
If he had a pifture or a statue more valuable than the rest, he 
should be well pleased to see it in the palace of his Prince, 
whose happiness and whose splendour he was far from wishing 
to abridge in the smallest instance, or in any one particular 
whatever. There were, however, several heads of expenditure 
of the civil list, which loudly called for a reform; he would 
tell the noble and learned Lord more than one : and here he 
could not but feel himself astonished, that the new secretary 
of state should have talked, as if he knew not, where there 
wanted oeconomy now more than there did formerly. The 
noble Viscount must be aware that the money paid for fo- 
VOL. XIV. I reign 
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reign embassies was enoi^mously swelled indeed. In the reign 
of ICing William, an aera so glorious, that every man who 
loved bis country regarded it with admiration, and looked at 
it with contrition, and heart-felt sorrow from a conviflion 
what a high pinnacle of happiness, prosperity and dominion 
this country had fallen from ; an aera, when we were at the 
head of a confederacy of the noblest kind t At that time the 
expence of foreign embassies was about 43,000!. and now 
they were swelled to the extravagant sum of upwards of 
90,0001. Ambassadors then did their duty ; secretaries of 
state did their duty ; they understood each other ; they did 
not come down to Parliament amusing the House with idle 
accounts of what one did abroad, and how the other received 
it at home; but all went as it should do: this country flou- 
rished, she had powerful alliances, she was not deserted by 
all Europe, her name was dreaded, her flag revered; and she 
ifi^sks treated with universal respefl and universal admiration ! 
The noble Viscount had himself been long abroad, he did 
Hot doubt he had done his duty in his various embassies* He 
had tiot been inattentive, when Poland was dividing, to form 
connexions for the future interest of his country ; when the 
war between Russia and the Porte was on foot, he did not 
doubt the noble Viscount had taken care to sow the seeds of 
alliances for this day : at Vienna he presumed he had done 
the same, and that now he was high m office, if they wert 
not yet come, treaties offering assistance would be sent to 
him from various quarters, and his country would now reap 
the benefit of his services, and would be amply repaid for 
the vast sums of the public money which, the noble Viscount 
had received. 

Secret service money was another branch of the public 
expenditure, drawn from the civil list, which called for imr 
mediate reformation. This article of late years had swelled 
to a most enormous bulk. In the highest year of the late glo^* 
rious war, under the counsels and auspices of a Pitt, it had 
never exceeded 237,0001. per annum, whereas by the last ac- 
counts, it was nearly approaching to 28o,qoo1.; at a timetoo^ 
when perhaps this country was better informed of what was 
passing in foreign courts, than at any precedent or subsequent 
period of our history. But what was the case at present ? 
Ministers knew nothing ; they were totally in the dark, or 
received information merely to deceive them, and those they 
employed at foreign courts. The admirals complained, the 
generals complained, that either ministers had no uiteUigence« 
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or that it was such as only served to mislead them. They 
had^ been explicit and uniform in their declarations and im- 
pnted their disappointments and the disasters which had 
happened in the course of the present war chiefly to a want 
of proper intelligence. 

He made no doubt but the noble Viscount when in a pub- 
lic charafler, proved himself a faithful steward of the public 
money* He was persuaded that however unfortunate he 
might be, not to procure credit from his present colleagues in 
ofiure, tQ the communications he made from time to time, of 
what came to his knowledge ; that he always obtained the 
earliest and most authentic information. Money thus spent, 
was well laid out. He learned the intentions of France, the 
intrigues of the Congress delegates ; and the various tempers 
of the court of Versailles, he made no doubt, as soOn as they 
bad existence ; yet however highly he might think of the 
Jkible Viscount's integrity and abilities, about his ceconomy 
retpefiing the public money committed to his care and dis« 
ppsial* there were strange reports gone abroad, that money 
ioid been squandered; that the intelligence procured, and he 
presumed amply paid for, was in faS no intelligence ; that 
fpies were placed about his Lordship's person, to deceive and 
betray him ; and that no intelligence was much preferable to 
that of a fabricated and spurious nature. 

His Lordship then took a wide field relative to the army 
extraordinaries, contrafis, contra6lors, and the shameful waste 
©f money voted every year, under that head. The last year, 
he jsaid, the army extroardinaries had amoimted to upwards of 
tiuree millions, and it was but reasonable to conclude that they 
would be at least as high the present. He spoke then of Mr. 
Atkimon's rum, and other contrafts, and a variety of parti- 
jCnlars respeSing the whole contrafting tribe. He said, that 
he moved towards the close of the last session, that an account 
of the extraordinaries of the last four years, be laid before 
that House ; but was prevented by the lateness of the season, 
and other concurrent circumstances, from taking the papers 
of the table in order to frame a motion on them. He had 
not however relinquished his intention ; for if the present 
xsbotion. should receive a negative, he would most assuredly 
make the consideration of the army extraordinaries, the sub* 
jcS of some future day's discussion. 

The question was at length put, contents 37, non-contenti 

77- . 

No debate, until December ig. 

1 2 December 
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December 13. 

In a committee on the American high treason bill, the Earl 
of Effingham said the bill was totally unnecessary and nuga- 
tory, as we had treated with America upon terms of e^uality^ 
both in a deliberative and military capacity. We had on the 
former head, offered our colonies terms, little short of inde- 
pendency and estabilished with them a regular exchange of 
prisoners. The bill had been hurried on in a very unparlia- 
mentary manner. It was read in a thin House on Friday, 
for the first time ; the House was out of the usual course of 
business, in order to read it a second time, and now their 
Lordships were desired to go into a committee upon it ;^ the 
bill was of a very extensive operation, he said, and, for that 
and the reasons he had already assigned, he moved that the 
order of the day be discharged. 

The Lord Chancellor made a short reply; he desired the 
noble Earl to consider, that the House was not prepared for 
such a motion, and he observed, that the motion now made, 
was very serious, and ought not to be taken up in so thin ft 
House. If the noble Lord wished to debate the bill, he re- 
commended to the noble Lord, to move an adjournment* 
He was persuaded that his Lordship did not mean to take the 
House by surprize, an imputation which he might lie under, 
should he persist in his motion. 

The Duke of Richmond was astonished, how the learned 
Lord could interpret the present motion as an attempt to sur- 

f>rise. Surely it was a strange perversion of Parliamentary 
anguage, to call a motion, which was intended to bring the 
order of the day into discussion, an attempt to surprise. That 
the House was not thin, he appealed to every noble Lord 
present. — He had not seen a more respeSable meeting.-— He 
saw an honourable gentleman beneath the bar [the Lord 
Advocate] who could inform their Lordships, that with 
fewer members present, another House could vote away 
millions of money. The objeft and import of the bill was 
shocking in his idea : he could never consent to suspend the 
habeas corpus on so trivial, so ridiculous a pretence. 

Earl of Hillsborough said, it was not usual to enter into 
debate on a bill on its commitment. The second reading 
was generally chosen for discussing it ; and certainly such 
Lords as trusted to the common praftice of the House on 
that occasion would be surprised. 

I^arl of Effingham asked the noble Lord whether it was 
true that a convention had been made between Paul Jones 

and 
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and Captain Pearson. [No answer.] — He had constantly op- 
posed this bill ; he could hardly conceive a reason for the 
suspension of the habeas corpus aft. 

The Duke of Manchester said that so far from there being 
any reason to charge the noble Lord with intentions of sur- 
pnze, it might be said with truth, that Lords who disapproved 
of this bill were surprised in the first instance. It had been 
.brought into the House on Friday last, after they had heard 
counsel in a cause; and when he was sensible there could not 
be six Lords in the House. He had left it when there was 
not that number, and it was brought in after he went iway. 
It had been read a second time on Saturday, a day when Lords 
€Xpe£):ed no business. Who was it therefore that had sur- 
prised the House ? It had been carried through with all the 
rapidity that the forms would permit ; and with a rapidity 
which he must say, became a subjeft that could not bear day- 
light.. He said that this bill had existed without efiefi. Had 
there been one person detained under it? Ethan Allen, after 
experiencing all the infli£lions that cruelty could invent had 
been restored in chains to America. The doors of the prison 
had been somehow set open for the escape of Captain Cun- 
ningham. A Mr. Carmichael, a known agent of the Con- 
gressy had been permitted to reside in this country, though 
on his departure, when it was ascertained that he was out of 
reach, a warrant had been issued to apprehend him. Captain 
Hutchins had been confined, examined, and dismissed, with- 
out even the forms of justice. 

He would venture to say that administration dared not to 
execute the powers with which they were invested ; they 
dared not because there were more British officers in the 
hands of America than we had of theirs, and the fear of re- 
taliation deterred them. It was therefore, in faft, to invest 
ministers with a power little short of the French lettre de 
lachety and he would never submit to, nor silently sit, while 
such a bill was proceeding through the House. 

Earl Ferrers said, had he known that it was to have been 
read on Saturday, he would certainly have come and objefted 
to it on that day; but it was so uncommon, so extraordinary, 
that neither he, nor many others, suspefted that a bill of such 
importance could have been read on such a day. The House 
• now divided. Non-contents 14 ; Contents 11. Adjourned 
to the 15th. 

December 15. 

Duke of Richmond moved, '* That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased to 

1 3 '^N^ 
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five direftions that there be laid before this House a copy of 
iOrd Weymouth's answer to the rescript or manifesto ot the 
Marquis D'Almodovar, of the 16th of June last; and also i^ 
copy of the justifying memorial of the King of Great Britain, 
in answer to the exposition of motives of the court of France-" 

Also, *' A copy of the exposition of the motive^ of thci 
conduft of the king of France towards England.'- 

Also, ** Copies of two royal schedules of the king of Spain, 
together with the Enclosures of a circular letter published in 
the month of June last at Madrid, relative to th^ disputes 
with Great Britain." 

And also, " A copy of a manifesto of the motive! which 
have induced his Catholic Majesty to withdraw his ambassa^ 
dor, and to a£t hostilely against England, lately pul>lished 
at Madrid." " ' 

Earl of HiUsborougk said, he did not know who was the 
proper officer to lay before their Lordships papers which bad 
never been delivered to any of his Majesty's ministers in form. 

Duke of Richmond said, that what had fallen from th^ 
noble Earl, astonished him, and he could only impute it to 
the noble Earl's having so very lately come into office ; surely 
it was not possible that the great sums which the foreign em- 
bassies cost this nation, were so ill-bestowed, and this nation 
so ill served, that no copies of the papers in question had 
been transmitted from any minister at the several foreign 
courts to our ministers at home. Indeed it was impossible 
that the noble Earl could be founded in his declaration, that 
there were no copies of the papers in question in. his office, 
because our court had published an answer under the title of 
a Memorial of Justification in answer to the exposition of th^ 
court of France. An answer could not be published without 
a previous possession of the matter replied to, and if for a 
moment it was allowed that our ministers abroad had not 
transmitted home a copy of papers of so much importance to 
this county, it was direftly confessing that our ambassadprs 
had grossly neglefted their duty, and was not only matter of 
blame, but matter of impeachment. The motion was merely 
a copy of a motion which had two days since been made in 
another place, in the House of Commons, where the mini* 
sters, perhaps, knowing their duty better tban the ministers 
there did, made not the least objeftion. 

Lord Grantham got up to defend himself from any part of 
the censure being imputable to him, which the noble Duke 
had let fall on. the heads of ambassadors who neglefted their 
duty. His Lordship said, that the memorial of the court of 

Spain 
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. Spain was jost about to be published when he left Madrid, 
that it contained merely a repetition of arguments that had 
been used and stated .again and again by that court to ours, 
and that even if he had thought it his duty to get a copy of 
it, it wag not in his power. 

Earl of Hillsborough repeated his objeftion, declaring at 
the same time, that it was very true, the British court had 
answered the exposition of the court of France ; that exposi- 
tion of motives was in print [All these papers are in the 
Memembrancer,'] and might easily be had. The term copies 
implied that the person who presented them was in possession 
of the originals. He had not the originals of the French and 
Spanish papers, and therefore it was not in his power to pre« 
sent an official copy. 

' The Duke of Richmond said, he was aware that the noble 
jEarl in the secretary of state's office had not the originals, 
and that whenever the papers were brought, they would be 
inerelv copies of copies. With regard to the noble Lord, 
who nad lately been ambassador to Madrid, he declared he 
)iad not the least thought of pointing at him, in what he had 
)>efpre said ; he did not doubt but the noble Lord had done 
bis duty in every respe£l, and he gave him full credit for his 
declaration,, that the Spanish memorial was on the point of 
bein^ published when he left Madrid, and that had it come 
to his hands, he Virould certainly have transmitted it to the 
Pritish ministry. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Earl^of Shelburne, who had desired the House to be sum- 
moned on this day, . now rose, and entered into an ample 
discussion of the extraordinaries of the army. 

On the comparative proportion between the extraordinary 
military services of former reigns, with the present, he stated 
the following fafts. That the extras of King William's 
reign, though a war was carried on in Flanders, Ireland, and 
the West Indies, did not exceed, in the highest year of the 
revolution war, ioo,oool. That the next, the succession 
war, when we maintained a war in Germany, on the banks 
of the Danube, in Flanders, Spain, Mediterranean, North 
America, and the West Indies, that the extras never exceeded 
too,oool. ; nor in the first war of the late King, that with 
France and Spain, more than i^oo,oQol. 

That during the late war, the greatest, most. extensive, and 
expensive that this country ever knew, the expences of 1757 
were but 8«o,oo^l.whiletho$eof 1777 were i,2oo,QOol.andone 
million granted for the transport service, in all upwards of 

1 4 c*icv. 
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two millions. That the highest year of the late war, that of 
4762, when our arms were borne triumphant to every quarter 
of the globe, when we had an army of eighty thousand men in 
Qermany, besides conquering or viftorious armies in North . 
America, the British and French West Indies, the East In-, 
dies, in Portugal, on the c:oast of France, at the Havannah, 
&:c. that the whole of the extras were not more than two 
millions ; whereas the last two defensive military campaigns- 
would he found, when the latter of the two was made up, to 
s^mpunt to thp enormous sum of upwards of three milliona 
each. 

In 1775, he said, there was voted, though no war sub* 
fisted the preceding year in America, 8o,oool. ; a sum by 
some thousands more than was voted in the highest year of the 
w^ar succeeding the Revolution, In tjj6^ 845,000!. when 
our military operations were confined within the narrow cir-i 
cuit of the town of Boston, Charles-town, and Bunker's HilU 
In lyy/j the extras were i,20o,ooq1. besides a million and 
upwards for transport service ; in 1778, mor^ than three- 
millions ; and he presumed those of the present year, if not ' 
, more would not be less. In short, the very 'extra military 
sources, in the four years last mentioned, would be abou^ 
eight millions and a half; a sura very nearly equal to the 
expenditure of the whole of the first four years of King Wil- 
liam's war, and fully equal to the first two years of the great 
Marlborough's immortal campaigns. 

He next proceeded to account particularly for the immense 
disproportion, 

If is Lordship observed, th^t, during the last war we thought 
k necessary to employ but one contraftor, though the noblQ » 
Lord, at the head of the Treasury, deemed it ne<;essary t6 
split the present contraft into twelve parts, with a view, 'i\ 
might be presumed, to oblige twelve different friends, whq 
would support him in his favourite measure of the American 
war. 

What were the terms of Sir William Baker's contraft, whq 
was the contraftor during the late war ? To furnish provi^ 
sions on the spot, in America, at six-pence a ration. What 
was the bargain with the present contraftors ? To deliver 
rations at the s^n\e price in Corke, Here then was the whole 
freight, insurance, risque, &c. taken out of the pockets of 
the public, and put into those of his Lordship's pontvafting 
friends. Besides this. Sir William Baker was bound, by 4 
^peci^l undertaking, tu have a psgrtner, who w^s. tg reside 
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ypon the spot, and who was obliged to have a voucher for 
every single ration he delivered, before his account could be 
passed. 

After entering into a very minutp comparative estimate of 
the conditions of the two contra3s, and demonstrating and 
pledging himself to prove that every ration delivered in Ame-r 
rica cost Government two shillings instead of sixpence, which 
they cost the last war, he enumerated several expences, which 
Vrere incurred in addition, though totally unknown, at the 
former period. Among others, a Mr. Gordon at Corke in 
Ireland, who charged the sum of 4o,oool. for his particular 
Services. He presumed, if any pretended service was done 
for this money, for none appeared on the face of the account, 
it must be something between the delivery of the provisions 
\>y the merchant contraftor, and the shipping of them. 
Here the minister was not contented to gratify his friends 
in receiving goods which should have been delivered on the 
spot in America, but to serve other friends, and accommo- 
date his contra£ling senatorial supporters as much as possible, 
he threw away 40,000!. of the public money, for the pur- 
pose only of removing the provisions from the ware or 
slaughter-house, to the*ship or lighter, 

His lordship next took a view of contrafting in general, 
9ind, in his . circuitous salutation of the whole contra6ling 
^-ibe, paid a very particular attention to the celebrated Mr, 
Contra£lor Atkinson. 

He observed, that this favourite of the first Lord of the 
Treasury had the following contrafts given to him : in 1775, 
8o>oooi. in 1776, 400,0001. in 1777, 6oo,oool.and in 1778, 
700,000!. He could not pretend to say what his contraft 
might amount to in 1779, ^^^ account not being as yet de- 
livered in ; but he could say what they had already amounted 
to in the last four years, the enormous sum of one million 
seven hundered thousand pounds, and a considerable fraftion. 
This was the favourite and favoured contraftor, who had one 
contraft made with him for five thousand hogsheads of rum 
at a double price, a price aftually double at what it could be 
purchased for on the keys of London. A committee of the 
pther House was specially appointed to enquire into these 
rum contrafts ; and what the issue might be was easily fore- 
seen, when it was considered, that out of the twenty-one 
persons of which the committee was constituted, there were 
sixteen of the minister's confidential or intimate friends, and 
but five independent gentlemen. Yet willing as they might 
have been to oblige their patron and proteftor, appearances 
Yf^rc thptight proper to be observed : th^y could not. vjvOa. 
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any decency get rid of the dilemma of acquittal or censure^ 
without taking a middle road ; they pleaded ignorance in jusi> 
tification; The majority at length solved the difl&culty, by 
Tcferring the matter to a committee of respeftable merchant^ 
of the city of London [Messrs, Long, Neave, Sec] trading 
to the West Indies. They examined the contraft ; they dis* 
^pproved of it, and reported accordingly. The minister sent 
back again, and a third time, he believedi at the request of 
the favourite contraSor ; but the committee were firm as to 
their resolution, and finally determined upon the largest scale 
of allowance against the contraft. He understood the last ac* 
count the minister had given of this curious affair, was in hi$ 
place in the other House in the course of the last spring. He 
then gave the latter part of the narrative now stated, adding, 
that he had called upon Mr. Atkinson to fulfil his agreement^ 
by submitting to the arbitration just mentioned ; but that 
Mr- Atkinson still continued obstinate, and that of course he 
should be obliged to compel him, as the nation was not bound 
to perform an agreement, null and void in itself, because 
jnade upon misrepresentation or misapprehension of the coh^ 
. trafting parties. Yet nine months had nearly elapsed since; 
the noble Lord had given this. intimation ; and it had not . 
yet appeared that any one step had been taken to compel 
Mr. Atkinspn to refund. He did not blame Mr. Atkinson, 
the provision contraftor, Mr^ Gordon, nor any other man, 
jfor making as good a bargain for themselves ad possible. It 
was not their fault, and nothing was fartfier from his thoughts, 
than to impute any crime to them. They had, particularly 
such of them as were merchants, a right to better their for- 
tunes, and provide for their families. The contrafts were 
afloat, it was the distemper of the state, and the disorder ox 
the times. It was fair game, 8»nd if the public money was 
to be squandered, they were ^s well entitled to a share of the 
spoil, as any of their cotemporaries or competitors ; but it 
was the minister, and the minister solely, that was culpable. 
What does the minister do ? He contrafts for 400,000 gal- 
Jons of rum, at double the price he might have purchased it 
on the quays of London, without importing a syllable of it to 
the Treasury bpard. The contraft was lying for eight months 
on his LordshipV desk, or in his pocket, befoire he commu- 
nicated the transaftion to any one of his brother commission- 
ers. What does the minister next do ? He enters into a se- 
cond contraft with the same man who had deceived him in 
the first, and a third or a fourth, amounting in the whole to 
^ sum little short of twoipillions ! He would not say, that the 
noble Lord had apy personal interest in the affair ; he was 

strongly 
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strongly inclined to believe not. He would not say even 
{that his general mode * of contrafting was founded in 
motives of serving corrupt purposes ; but he would maintain, 
that ignorance or negligence were criminal, when they led to 
public peculation. It was no defence to say, that his Lord- 
ship's hands were clean; that his conscience was clear; the 
principal point on which the question turned was, had the 
inohey of the people been squandered ? Was^it not his duty 
to $ee that it was not ? If it was, then, he was guilty of a 
breach of duty of the highest and most atrocious nature. He 
took thje responsibility of the rum contra£): more particularljr 
on himself^ .by making it in private in his closet or parlour^ 
and if ignorance were a good apology in any particular case, 
it could tiot^ be admitted here, because he departed from the 
usual ipodp of -conducing business, and by so doing bound 
himself to the consequences. 

There was another contraSor, who he understood departed 
from the general rules of the contrafi:ing system [supposed tq 
-mean Mr. Alderman Harley.] This gentleman afted a more 
generous and disinterested part ; he had been employed to 
remit bullion, or Portugal or Spanish coin, to America. 
The commission given to him by the minister was two and si 
half per cent. No, ^aid the generous contraflor, I will ren- 
tier upstart of my profits for the advantage of my country ; I 
willabate^ne percent. I will take but one and a half in- 
stead of two ^d a half per cent. 

After having been ironically sarcastic on the parsimony of 
the minister, i^r procuring the abatement, and on the con- 
trading alderman, for his mercantile generosity, he observed, 
that no less than three millions seven hundred thousand 
pounds in specie had been transported to America, for the 
use of the troops, fpr which not a single voucher had been 
produced. This immense sum, had been written ofFin about 
thirty or forty lines, without any account, or specification 
whatever, forty thousand pounds in one line, twenty in an- 
other, and thirty in a third. He confessed, he was totally at 
a loss even to guess how, or in v^^hat manner, or to what use, 
this enormous sum of almost four millions, was applied! 
Transport-service, ordnance, provisions, stores, pay, new 
appointments, &c. in short eveiy item which could be sup- 
posed, to form a part of such an account had been regularly 
set down ; yet not a colour of pretence existed for presuming 
how this bullion remittance was disposed of, farther than that 
it was issued by the person who was fixed upon to remit it, 
under an order from the treasury-board. If, indeed, millions 
could be thus issued, and afterwards continue ui\a.ccoMTv\s.4. 
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for, he might say with justice, that the army extraordi- 
naries was the mirlister's civil list reserve, and that it might 
answer him every purpose of secret service money. 

But those remittances affefted the nation doubly, and drew 
upon it, if possible, greater mischief that even the corrupt 
purposes to^ which it might be possibly applied. It drained 
the kingdom of its cash, of its sterling lawful money. The 
idea first conceived, was to make those remittances in Portu- 
gal and Spanish coin. That was in conscience bad enough; 
Because the bullion, thus sent out of the kingdom, might be 
soon coined into current money : but the truth was, that 
infinitely the greater part sent to America was . English gui- 
neas. Was this a time to drain the kingdom of its current 
cash, when our commerce was on the decline, bur manu* 
faSurers remained unemployed ; when the tents were ra- 
pidly falling, our taxes proportionably on the encrease, and 
all domestic trade apparently at a stand ? He believed, that 
not one of their Lordships thought so. By computations, re- 
spefting the coin in the other House by the minister, they 
stated, that the current coin in the kingdom amounted to one 
or two and twenty millions. If then a sixth part of that 
sum was taken out of circulution, by being sent to America, 
might it not be fairly assigned, among other concurring causes, 
.as a principal one of the great difficulty there was in all nego- 
ciations respefHng money transaftipns. He would appeal to 
every noble Lord present, who had any thing to do in that 
way, whether it was not become almost totally impraSicable 
to carry on any nion^y transafliion with facility and salisfac* 
tion. Thus four millions was taken out of the public stock, 
no man could say for what purpose; and what rendered it 
still worse was, that this four millions was gone in hard coin. 
The people were plundered apparently in one point of view, 
and the sinews of trade, commerce, and internal prosperity, 
were cut or weakened in the other. 

Having discussed these topics, his Lordship said, that the 
American war had already cost us twenty-six millions, which 
were already funded, and sixteen millions unfunded, in all 
forty-two, which would cany with it, when funded, an in- 
terest in perpetuity of one million nine hundred thousand 
pounds per annum. This was tremendous and alarming, 
when we were commencing a war against one of the mo&t 
formidable and dangerous confederacies Europe ever saw ; 
when ruin stared us in the face. What was the situation 
of IVance? Though she had in the space of three years, 
in a manner, created a navy nearly equal to ours, out of no- 
thing, and had consequently incurred every expence attend- 
,jng a war establishment, she had not borjgwed a shilling till 
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the last year, and then not more than two miHions, and 
about as much more this. So that we were entering into a 
war with France, loaded with an immense debt, while our 
rival and enemy had yet borrowed but a small sum, and with- 
out laying a single new tax. 

Another part he would state, which would, he made no 
doubt, astonish their Lordships ; it was, that the whole of 
the late war cost France but forty-five millions, while our 
beginnings only had cost as forty-two: and of this forty. 
five, only twenty-five lay as a burden on the people at the 
peace ; the remaining twenty having been procured by free 
gifts, benevolenciies, aids, and other means, which that wise 
people generally adopt in times of public danger and distress. 

For his part, he did not see where more money could be 
had : he understood that the budget was to be opened soon 
after the Christmas recess; many means had been spoken of 
for raising the supplies : some spok« of the crown lands, others 
of taxes upon horses and dogs ; East-India Company ; heavier 
excises; a tax upon lawyers, &c. In short, it was impossible 
to conceive any one thing that escaped the vigilance and 
eagle's eyes of those financial adventurers in order to oppress, 
extort, and draw forth the last shilling out of the pockets of a 
ruined people. It was the daily and nightly study of those 
greedy and enterprising adventurers, to make their court and 
their fortunes by exerting their abilities in this way. It was 
very easy for commissioners and all the folks of this descrip- 
tion, who were well placed and well pensioned, basking in the 
sunshine of a court, or writing from Tunbridge Wells, to 
form schemes for the disposing of the property of the honest 
and industrious part of the community ; but he trusted the day 
of reckoning was not far distant, when the persons who had 
brought these calamities on this country by their public or pri- 
vate suggestions, would be made to feel the just indignation 
of ^ much injured and oppressed people, and be compelled to 
render to that public, those spoils which were the price and 
reward of their evil and pernicious counsels, and the corrupt 
methods they used to ensure them success. 

His Lordship informed their Lordships, that his computa- 
tions had been faithfully and correftly made, and as correftly 
stated; he did not trust to himself on the occasion, but had 
the labours of a most able man to assist him. 

He said after speaking so much upon the whole face of thp 
extraordinaries, he could not avoid pointing to a few of the 
items, which particularly struck him in [regard of the manner 
which in those instances the account was made up, or the 
nature of the expenditure. He enumerated ^^\tx^\>JwtK^- 
lomng were the most remarkable. 
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At the breaking out of the late war, the sums drawn for by 
governors amounted btit to 8000I. Even in the very highest 
years of the Idte war to no more than io,o«ol. though we had 
governors, and new ones^ at Martinico, Guadalope, the Hai- 
vannah, Grenades^ Bellei'sle, &c. What was the amount the 
last year? No less than 90,600!. thirty or forty of which had 
been drawn for by one man, a Mr. Morris^ governor of 3t« 
Vincent's, who surrendered that island to an inferior forces 
one half of whorti were not regular or trained soldiers. Of 
this man his Lordship held out a most unfavourable piSure,* 
charging him widi every species of corruption and abuse of 
office that it was possible to conceive: and attributing the sur- 
render of the island to the willingness of the people to rid 
themselves of such continued oppression and injustice as they 
felt during his government; 

He next spoke of the Indian presents, which in the lalst year 
liad amounted to 70,000!. though when the Indians had ren- 
dered themselves of infinitely 'greater service during the late 
war, they never received a tenth part of the sum. He men* * 
tioned a great number of other articles of Jess consequence, 
and equally encreased in point of explencej aind observcSd, now 
that the Indian country had been destroyed by the Virginians, 
we were feeding 6000 Indians of both sexes with provisions 
from Great Britain and Ireland at the expence of a ration of 
two shillings per day. 

We have seleQed the most interesting part of his Lordship's 
speech, and such as led properly and dire£lly to his motions^ 
It is needless to repeat his reasons for inducing the House to 
assent to them, further than totalce notice that the army ex- 
traordinaries called for immediate check and controul from, 
bis premises ; and that it was full time that Parliament should 
stand forth and exert itself as the only possible means of pre- 
venting our impending ruin. 

He concluded with pioving his first. proposition. 

•* That the alarming addition annually making to the pre- 
sent enormous national debt, under the head of cxtraordina- 
ries, incurred in the different services, requires immediate^ 
check and controul. ^ - 

*' The increasing the public expences beyond the grants 
of Parliament being at all times an invasion of the fundamen* 
tal rights of Parliament, and the utmost ceconomy being in- 
dispensably necessary in the present reduced and deplorable 
state of the landed and mercantile interest of Great Britain 
and Ireland.'* 

Lord StorTnont bp'poscd this motion, because it reversed the 

oTiier of things; it proceeded to punishment before it con- 

vj£ied; it was therefore preposterous; besides^ vj^'vete en- 
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^ged in a great war, and we must not starve it. He ob- 
jeQed to the noble Lord's arguments drawn from precedents^ 
because the principal one was in the year 1711, when a scan-, 
dalous ministry endeavoured to undermine the great MarU 
.borough. 

Earl of Effingham set the noble ViJcount right with respeS 
to the motion. He had taken the conclpding paragraph 
which was merely declaratory, as grounds for the resolution* 
.That declaration was a distind proposition; and he begged 
the noble Viscount to consider, that the motion was in* 
tended to institute that inquiry which he very properly said 
should precede condemnation. The noble Lord agreed to 
the propositions of the noble mover, gave several reasons lex 
.believing that the extraordinaries were in faft the civil list of 
Lord North, and he concluded with informing the noble Vis- 
count, that a relation of his. Sir Thomas Mills, received 
gOQol. for maintaing the civil government of Canada. 

The ministers were all silent, and the Chancellor having 
in vain waited for some one or other of them rising, was ac 
last obliged to put the question. The Duke of Manchester^ 
iiowever, rose, and expressed his astonishment and indigna- 
tion, that ministers should sit and hear such a charge, with- 
cut attempting to answer it. 

Earl 01 Hillsborough defended the cliara^er of Lord North 
from what he called the invcftives of the noble Lord who 
made the motion. He believed there never was a more 
clean-handed minister, and if he were to go out of office to- 
morrow, he would not be able to maintain his family. He 
objefled to the motion, because it would, in faft, be to esta- 
blish a committee of safety, and would be subversive of the 
constitution. 

Earl of Suffolk said, he had sat in another House for fifteen 
years, and he had never seen a question of such importance 
treated with silence, or, what was equal to it, with nonsense. 
The only objetHons that had been made to it were, that a 
precedent had been quoted from the year 17 it, and, that 
checking the public expenditure would be subversive of the 
constitution. It only convinced him that it was not in their 
power to assert an objeftion to the motion, and which in 
truth was his own sentiments. 

The Duke of Richmond entered into the assertions made by 
the secretaries of state, and he placed their reasoning, if rea- 
soning, in so poignant a point of view, that the whole House 
were struck with the glaring absurdity of their arguments. 
Having done this, his Grace begged to inform the House 
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that an honourable general, who had distinguished himself 
on every occasion, and who was looked up to as the man who 
ought to be employed in the present day of difficulty^ had 
been engaged last summer in the defence of an island as likely 
to be attacked as any other, nay, which had been attacked, 
he meant Jersey; that honourable general bad drawn for no 
more than fijt. as, understanding the constitution, he bad 
given previous estimates of the expence, and had not ex- 
ceeded them. He had heard that Lord North had declared, 
that that honourable general could not be employed, because 
Lord Amherst was a younger general, and General Conway 
must consequently be above him. This was a principle so 
new in the service, that he must needs call upon the noble 
Lord in the red ribbon to say, if he had refused to serve be- ' 
neath a senior officer. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the arguments which the 
noble Lord and Duke had urged in favour of the motioii, 
had been reduced to paper, and given as the grounds for that 
motion, they would not have been accepted by the House 
without proof, and he thought that a motion which could 
not have been supported by such arguments on paper, could 
still less be maintained by them unreduced. 

The House divided. Contents 37, Proxies 4; Non-con- 
tents 60, Proxies 21. 

Lord Shelburne informed the House of the purport of his * 
second proposition, which was as follows : 

*• That a Committee be appointed, consisting of Members 
of both Houses of Parliament possessing neither emolument 
Qor pension, to examine without delay into the public expen- 
diture, and the mode of accounting for the same; more par- 
ticularly into the manner of making all contrafls. And at 
the same time to t/ike into consideration what savings can be 
made consistent with the public dignity, justice, and grati- 
tude, by an abolition of old or new created offices, or rever- 
sion of offices, the duties of which have either ceased, or shall . 
on enquiry prove inadequate to the fees, or other emolu- 
ments arising therefrom, or by the reduftion of such salaries, 
or other allowances and profits as may appear to be unrea- 
sonable ; that the same may be applied to lessen the present 
ruinous expenditure, and to enable us to carry on the present 
war against the House of Bourbon with that decision and 
vigour which alone can result from national zeal, confidence, 
and unanimity." 

His Lordship moved, "That this proposition be taken into 
consideration on the 8th of Februar/ijSo.'* Agreed to. 
Private business and adjournments to the 23d ; on which 
J^j^ the Lords adjourned to January 27, 17^0. 
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February, %. 
At four o'clock this day Lord Wycombe^ EarJ of Skelbume^ 
made his promised motion b.efore thb holidays, which was 
in the following words : 

** That a committee be a|q>ointed, consisting of members 
of both Houses, possessing neither employment nor pen- 
sion, to examine, without delay, into ' th« public expendi- 

. tiire and the mode of accounting for the same ; more pari. 
ticularJy into the manner of making all contrails, and at 
the same time t^ take' into consideration, what saving can 
Jbe made comi^tent with public, dignity, justice, and gra- 
titude, by an abolition of old and new created offices, the 
duties of which have either ceased^ or shall on encjuiry 
prove inadequate to the fees, or other emoluments arising 
therefrom; or by the redu£lion of such salaries, or other 
allowances and profits^ as may appear to be unreasonable t 
that the same may be applied to lessen the present ruinous 
expenditure, and to enable us to carry on the present w^ 
against the House of BourbonJ' 

Hi3 Juordship. observed, that meaning, to a£l openly, di- 
roQly, and fairly, he had moved the proposition, which he 
xoeapt now to submit to their Lordships* consideration, full 
eight vreeks since, in order that .noble Lords, might fully 
be acquainted with its import, its tendency, and the several 
'gre^t obje£ls which it evidently embraced. It had lain on 
the table full two months for their Lordships' perusal and 
ex^uninatioh, and he had no doubt« as the matter contained 
in It was matter qf public interest, that it would meet 
with a iull, grave, and impartial discussion. It was his 
proposition only in one point of view, that of his being 
the instrument of its 'public produftion, but in every other 
sense, it was every one of their Lordships', both in respe£l 
of duty and interest as much as his. Their Lordships 
Vere theriefore to dispose of it as they pleased; to alter, add, 
strike out, or totally reje3, according as thev thought fit. 

. 'J3^fore he proceeded further, he thought it his duty, however, 
to inform their Lordships, that he had, in conformity to 
a wish expressed by a noble friend of his near him [Lord 
CoventiyJ made a trifling alteration tawards the conclusion, 
A<it stood. in the a'ddress laid Ujpon the table; Jhe m^ant, 
part of the concluding sentence after the word " Bourbon.'* 
The words were, "with that decision and vigour, which 
can alone result from national zeaU confidence, and una* 
mity." Independent of. that triflng alteration, suggested by 
the noble Earl, the motion in every other respe£l would 
. Vol. XIV. K ' . %vwA 
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stand in its original form ;• and before he wejtt info the ques- 
. tion as it stood in the^ motion, he wished most, sincerely that 
every noble Lord who heard him, would clearly understand, 
that' he meant not, by any means, to obtrude his own speci- 
fic words on the House. He hoped seriously, and intreated . 
their Lordships to consider the motion as a birit> or re- * 
commendation to' take up the matter subs.tantially conveyed 
in it, and not to attend to its niere form or texture. It was • 
rather calculated to draw their Lordships' attention, ^an'tb 
diftate or circumscribe their judgment; because, besides the 
consciousness of his' own inability, his motion was intended as 
an invitation to the House; to every one of their Lordships, • 
. on every .side of the House, and of every description, if there 
cqujd exist any distiriftion,' when the great and leading in- 
terests of the nation, nay perhaps its very salvation and inde- 
dependeht existence, were at stake. • These were his general 
ideas; these were the great and unmixed objefts he had fn 
contemplation; these were the genuine sentiments of a man 
zealous and solicitous for the safety and welfare of his country; . • 
He* was happy iri' having' thfe honour of a seat in that august 
assembly, no less .faWcid for its wisdopi and its justice^ and . 
whatever might be the fate of "his motion,* he enjoyed oae ., 
.consolation/ that ifr it should be rejefted, he was pei'suaded 
It would be rejefted from the wisest and most just nibtives, 
. and after the most full, equitable, disinterested- and ipipattial 
consideration.' ' * . "• '. . . • 

The great point to which-all his wishes teq'ded, ahd to. *' 
effeft which his motion was chiefly ffame4, was to anni- 
hilate thjB undue influence operating ypon 6oth Houses of *. 
Parliament, and to pstablish poWer in the place of it— a cori- 
stitutionar power, instead of an unconstitutional influence. 
The latter was the curse and bane, and would, if nbt timely - 
eradicated, prove the destruftion of this country; the 
forpier,' whet her describi^ under, the name oFprerogative\ 
OX patronage, or the natural influence hi the Crown, grew • ■ 
out of the nature of the constitation. He would* not confine, 
"himself to abstraft opinion, he would explain what he jnedfiu '• 
, It was influence which had contributed so fully to* the ruin 
of .this country. It had got into pur pavy, into onr army, .. 
into bptl^ Houses of .Parliament, and into, in.sKort,"eyery 
department, both civil and military.. It was the great 
source yvhence almost all -promotion sprung; as it was the • 
only direft and certain road to preferment. The cdnstitu- 
tJoHa/ pQwer of the Crov/n in rewarding professional merit, ' ; 
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in stimulating • canditates for martial fame to great and 
• . glorious a£lions ; in exciting a noble^ generous spirit of 
emulation, was lost in the accursed gulph of influence. The 
unworthy, the servile) and the grovelling rejoiced because 
they saw that when the power of the Crown degenerated 
iiito mere inBuehce^ that the means most likely to procure 
preferment or favour, were of a nature • perfeftly conge- 
. nial to their own mind. On the other hand, the able ve. 
t^ran^ the man of high honour and distinguished integrity, 
was sure either (o be overlooked, or to sufifer daily causes 
of mortification and disgust. Such was the consequence of 
• the undue influence of the Crown, operating upon Parlia- 
ment^ as contrasted to the solid, natural constitutional 
Eower of the Crown, which formed part of the essential, in- 
erent rights and appendages of royalty, in this limiited 
gov'emment; and which was what principally constituted 
the basis of the • independence of the Crown, upon the 
other two branches^ of the legislature. The Sovereign had 
• . th^ power of conferring all favours ahd graces, the ap- 
pointment of officei^, civil and militaxy ; the bestowing of 
. titles. of rank and honour, &c. These were great and high 
. prerogatives, but were placed very properly, and of course 
gave faim a very great and extensive influence ; and attached 
those, who,' in . their different stations, experienced the 
Xiotite and attention, of a gracious sovereign. But influ- 
ence, as he observed' before, reversed the whole order of 
". ^things.; the power which should originate, and solely otigi- 
nate with the prince, began in Parliament; thence all pre- 
- tensiofis to favour were established, and instead of consider- 
ing, the. real claims j the personal vote, or parliamentary 
weight-and conne6liohs were put in the scale against long 
• ' service, 'great abilities, experience, and all the qualifications 
x^ecessary to constitute the statesman, the sailor, or the soN 
. dier. The Crown thus became robbed of its native and 
• '• proper influence, and an influence, of another kind was 
. substituted in its stead, as the price of creating an tindue 
-' and unconstitutional influence in Psirliament. 

'To restore to the Crown its constitutional power, to rendef 
.'. Parlianaent independent^ and place government upon its 
only true*grounds, wisdom, justice, and public virtue, which 
' ^ili ever secure the.tonfidence and affeaion of the peonle* 
was'' his most/earnest wi^h, and that could not be effected 
without striking sit the root, which appeared to liim (no 
matter from wha^ cause, or how it' came to jgrow to its pre- 
sent enormous growth) to exist now in Parliament; m what 
. ■ ' K £ ' . \«^ 
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he had to offer on the subje£): of his present motion, there* 
fore he should chiefly direa his argument that way. 

His Lordship then proceeded to state the whole of our 
financial system. By the last accounts he was able to pro- 
cure, the national debt contracted since the commencement 
of the present war, would, at the close of the present ses- 
sion, amount to fifty millions at least, funded and unfunded, 
which, according to the terms the minister in the other ■ 
House had negociated the last two loans, would hc^ an 
interest of upwards of two millions and a half, if not three, 
per annum. The standing interest on the old loans, was 
nearly four millions and a half ; in all, seven millions. He 
was then stating what the nation stood bound to pay, at the 
very, instant he was speaking; but allowing for argument's 
sake, that peace wouM be made iii the course of the year 
1780, of which he feared there was not the most distant 
prospe£t TLord Sandwich gave an affirmative and significant 
hod), he believed, there was not a Lord present who would 
say; that the year 1781 must not be a borrowing year; 
that is, that tne expences of that year : would cpnsidera*, 
bly exteed the ordinary supplies. Add to this, arrears, con^ - 
tingent expences, not brou|rht to account, and a great num* 
ber of miscellaneous outgomgs; he was fully justified in say•^ 
ing, that the whole of the national debt, oldand new, would 
amount to the amazing enormous sum oftwo hundred iniW 
lions, drawing after it an annual interest of about. eighv 
millions. This was an alarming circumstance. .He had.ex« . 
aggerated nothing ; but if^ to this consideration were added 
other circumstances and events, probable or certain, then- ' 
indeed the most confident ought to be staggered, and the 
Miost firm be drove almost to despair. 

What .were they^ Possible defeats; the dfestruSiofi oiF our ' 
commerce; the capturing of our Islands in the West Indies.- 
An armed neutrality in Europe, an event in its c6nsequences- 
almost as fatal as Open or avowed hostilities ;' he meant the 
resolutions, or;it least threats, of the northern drowns and' . 
states, to preserve a free and tininterrunpted navigatip9, aqd. 
to proteft their respective flags from the belligerent powers. 
The circumstances formed but a part of the pplitical piClure 
of this country. He did not wish to paint top 'stfoiiffly, 
nor surcharge k; but he was convinced, that if the West 
Indies should be wrested from us by France, ihat under suth 
a load of debts and increasing taxes, it would be impossible 
for this country, w/rhout tlie miraculous intetppositibh of Pro- 
videnct, to subsist as an independent nation. 
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«r; His Lordship then entered into a long detail relative to 
'the mode of contracting our public debts, the high rate of 
interest we were compelled to borrow at, and the shameful 
waste of public money in every branch of the national ex* 
penditure. This led his Lordship into a very wide field, and 
' a long train of argumentative computations, which he wound 
up with remarkable ability and with singular correflness, 
tracing the whole up to its true source, the minister in the 
other tlousei The ministers had led the people into the pre- 
sent- ruinous and disgraceful war impefceptibly by degrees, 
till be had so far plunged them, that there was not a pos- 
. sibility of retreating. He had, indeed, put the most shame- 
ful and gross impositions on the country gentlemen. He first 
.told them that the riot at Boston arose merely from the tur- 
bulent temper of a few ungovernable spirits ; that the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay having ne^le£led the duty she 
owed her Sovereign and the British Parliament, must feel the 
resentment of this country ; and that the a£l for shutting 
up the harbour and port ot Boston, and the other measures 
. which naturally accompanied it, would immediately operate 
80 ai to bring tnem to a proper sense of their duty, on which 
basis, the claims of the Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain would be so firmly established, as never hereafter to 
be shaken. 
■ ■ ^ This Was the first step taken by the minister. To obviate 
'•.every obje£lion which might be urged against an even- 
.. tual civil war, the naval and military establishments were 
^ voted as in a time of. peace, and the a£ls alluded to were 
'represented 'in both Houses of Parliament, by the confiden- 
• iiii servants of the crown, as no more than mere authorita- 
^ tive mandates or requisitions to the inhabitants of Boston in 
' particular, and the province of Massachusetts Bay in general^ ' 
which were to meet with a ready and prompt obedience^ 
* 'A new Parliament was convened by a premature dissolu- 
• tion of the former; and the minister's promises andpredic- 
tiQiis having failed, a repetition of the same solemn farce 
was displayed. The colonies were found to be refraflory; 
the cause of the town of Boston, and the province of Massa* 
chusetts Bay, was made the common cause of all the Bri- 
:tish provinces of North America, A congress assembled in 
the interim at Philadelphia, and the whole continent, to 
Certain ends and to- certisdn purposes, seemed to breathe but 
oi|e spirit. Notwithstanding this, the minister foresaw the 
difficulties he wolild have had to encounter with, and there- 
fore continued to conceal his intentions. General Cage was 
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at the time sustaining a kind of siege in the capital of >iqg^ 
government. . The Parliament were, however, to be seduced* 
The same language, as in the former year, was resorted to ; 
and when the supplies rame to be granted bV the new Par- 
liament, not a single additional soldier was -voted ; and still 
more strange to tell, though the war, if it should take place, 
must have been a maritime war, eveiy fifth seaman wa« 
discharged, by the navy estimate of that year, having been" 
reduced fropi twenty to sixteen thousand seamen and mai '. 
rines. ' • . - . * 

A strong indication, however, bf an approaching nipture " 
between the parent state and its American subjefts, having - 
appeared by the accounts recpived during -the Christraas re-. 
cess, immediately dn the meeting of Parliament, after the- 
holidays, the most solemn roockerv that ever disgraged a 
British senate was exhibited; namely, an augmentation of 
four thousand military, without the addition of a single sea. 
man. But if nothing was to be effeSed by force, the minis- 
ter's golden conciliatory proposition was to eSe&, wondenr ; 
the people of the colonies were to tax themselves ; the, mi-* 
nisters determining the- quantum of what was to be raised, 
and the province of Massachusetts was- marked out as a pro* 
er objeft of punishment, and its inhabitants were decls^red to 
e io rebellion. The conduS of the minister on this occa^^ , 
sion was curious beyond example. Before the proposition, : 
insidious as it was, could reach America, the conversion of' 
the people was to be effefted in a much more speedy and ' 
cfFcftual manner; private 6rders wer^ dispatched to Oene-.. 
ral Gage to commence hostilities, before tlje sentiments ,o£ 
the . Colonies could be known, 'respefting the no'ble. LordV 
conciliatory proposition ; and the first fruits of this mixture - 
of foIl)r, treachery and violence, were the fatal affair at Buii- 
ker's hill, which happened some weeks* before the ultimatum 
of the Parliament could be known, and of course accepted 
■or rejeSed. * . • * 

The last aft, he mdant the proceedings of lie Parlia^ 
ment in the second sessidn, unfolded the mystery. Two 
engagements had taken place, in the course of the summer, • 
between the King's troops and the.provincials ; the authority 
of the mother country was 'openly disclaimeA ; and the riii- 
nister for the. first time 'appeared ip his proper colours. A 
new and aftive minister was taken into the King's Coun-.. 
cils [Lord George Germain] the high sounding tcuns of ihe 
ommpotenceof Parliaij;ient, its supreniacy, and the uncon- 

d^ional 
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Sfipnal obedience of our rebellious subje£ls, became the 
^Red of the court ; and were reverberated day after day 
from the walls of both Houses ; an augmented navy and a 
land force o.f 10,000 men, were the means pointed out^ for 
giving these extraordinary and absurd do£lrines a constitu* 
'tionalapd effectual establishment; and the whole indeed 
in the famous bill, which denounced war against the inha* 
bitants of one third of the British empire. Here tcrmi* 

• nated the first part of the minister's .conduft. He led the 
country gentlemen, step by step, precisely in that sitya- 

• tion,..in which it became -almost -impossible for them to 
.recede; and having worked upon the passions and preju- 
dices oJF the people without as well as within doors ; he 
.rendered his measures popular, for a time, and turned their 
resentments from the authors of the impending mischiefs, 
towards the very per'sons whom they were endeavouring to 
oppress and enslave. He persuaded the Parliament and the 
people, that it was their cause he was defending and main*, 
tairnng; and conjured up one of the strangest incitements 

• -to measures of hazard and violence, that of uniting duty 

witfi interest, the duty of maintaining what he told them 
were their own rights, and interests, they had in obliging 
the people of America to contribute to the general defence 
and proteflion of the empire in time to come, and in, bear- 
.[ ing a- share of the heavy incumbrances which they them* 
'• selves had betn in part the cause, of incurring during the 

• late war. ' 

Such were the means resorted to in the. first stages of 
this -unfdrtunate business, and such the arts of sedu3ion em- 

£' Toyed in jbrder'to lead the country gentlemen and the nation 
lindfold ta t^eir ruin. Plunged into a fatal civil war, there 
was one point however besides, which, if hot well qualified •. 
or' concealed, might* have cut. up the whole system; that 
Was, to holdout some objeft to the country gentlemen, which 

• should apparently balai\ce the risque, or at all events,. should 
balance the certain expence of carrying op a war, at. three" 
'thousand ihiles distance. These -matters challenged the con* 
sideration of those, whb were to lay burthens upon themselves 
apd their ^constituents i namely, the probability of success, 

* and the consequences of 'it, a reimbursement of the expcnces 
. to be incurred in the prosecution of the war ; and whether 

, br not, mean^ might liot be found to prevent the effusion 

of blood, and the waste of national treasure, by holding 

oyt tenns'or cortditiqns to* the colonies, by which on one 

• ■ '* * JC 4 'hancl. 
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hand, the rights of the crown at^d parliament ini^ht help 
serted and secured ; and the people olF America '$ati$fie4 tnlf 
it was meant to make. them subje£ls, not sUjves, 

The minister in the other House, and. bis ne\v colleague 
in ojOBce [Lord Gertnain] undertook the. task ; they both 
assured the country gentlemen jointly and .severally, that 
they should have a clear, specific, substantive revenue ; that 
unconditional submission onthe partx>f the Americans, would 
amount to a full recognition of the right of the Mother Coun-. 
. try ; arid at the same time, that a commission Under the 
authority of the prohibitory aft, -would -be. sent out with the ' 
ultimation, which would contain propositions of such a na*- 
lure, as must take away every pretext frongithos^ in.rebellioa 
for further tesistatice, unjesstney were determined to openly 
disclaim alt conxieflion,'. and throw oiFall dependence qn the 
crown and parliament of Great Britain. 

He shbuld pass dver what passed in consequence of that 
jdelusive bill* and that pretended commission. A bill.dii-. 
* claring open war against one third o( Our o}Yn subjeCts i; a 
commission nugatory in itself, and secretly determined tp 
have no effefcl or operation, but what was to derive 'froni 
the assistance of the mouth of 'the firelock, or the point of 
the bayonet. 

It this state of things, a period of upwards of seven months '; 
from the passing of the prohibitory act:, the Congress openly : 
avowed their indfependency ;' and m a few weeks after, Lord * 
Howe and his brother arrived with their pretended commisTb • 
sion, without any one additional ppw^r whatever, bwit an^ 
offer, in Case the insurgents should 4ay down their arms » 
of their being itestored to the King's |)eace, or in other worits, 
an offer of pardo|;i tipon agreeing to unconditional -sub- • 
. mission. . , ,s 

He begged their Lordships* pardoh 'for detaihiiig thenfi 
with a detail which had been so often much more ably 
j^tated by several riOble Lords ; nor should he hare troubled 
their Lordships, had not the particulars how -mentioned 
direftly led to, and had special reference, to what he was 
proceeding to more fully explain^ 

In the course of two years, one of which was! a ^^ear-of 
open war and great expensive preparation, riot a shilling was 
borrowed. The necessary expenditure was carefully held 
back, and concealed from the public eye ; nor was it till the . 
end of two years, and three mor>ths, that Pgrliamcpt was ap- 
pUed tdg anatba, but for a trifling ^utu* The aiukin^ fund 
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*|fore every thing, and what with the managements and antx- 
' bipations, the credit of the Bank, and tjie mode of contra3- 
ing the unfunded dehts, it was not till towards the conclu- 
sion of -the session 1776, that the minister applied for a loan 
of two millions, ■ to pay the intesest of which, he laid, on 
BOihe trifling particulars, to be felt only by a few individuals. 
The next year luxury was to be taxed. The nation was 
' J^bt alarmed; the m^ss.of the people wejre ndt to be much 
. affefled by taxes laid upon servants and au6lions. Another 
year produced a tax upon houses.' None but the opulent. 
bad ^ right to complain. A fourth year arrived, and then 
• none but those who travelled in post cnaises felt the pressure 
..of the new burthens. Here, as .in the outset of this busi- 
ness, the body of the people wer^ -kept in the dark. Parlia- 
txient were in the first instance sqduced into a war; in the 
second, the nation itself. 

But what was the consequence ? What has cSver proved 
. tlie conisecjuenCe of ministerial imposition, and political se« 
du^oUr A debt oiF upwards of twenty millions was. art- 
fully, and as it were by stealth, contrafied in this manner, 
•-dra:wing after it an interest of upwards of a million per 

• annum, which interest was to arise, from pretended delusive 
Uixes, producing little more than one half of what they 
were taken ,for ; and now the awful moment presents itself,. 

.in which the people themselves must, not only bear the pres- 
sure of n^w taxes, but must provide likewise for the de- 

• Gciencies of those^.thty imagined would have been exclu- 
sively borne, bythe superior classes, and by the opulent in 
general of every dcnominatioa and descriptiorf. " If in the " 

'iSrst instance, the country gentlemen had foreseen, that they 

were* entering into a war, which might eventually lead to 

the mortgaging their lauds, in perpetuity, for upon them 

Jn onb shape or oth^r the taxes will ultimately lie ; or if, on 

the'other.hand, the nation in general thought, when they 

. • .wished that their brethren in America should contribute to- 

." Wards the existing burthens, it might possibly end in doubling 

•those*, burthens, not in lightening ^hem, neither the Parlia- 

:: nent not people would have ever consented to the sangui- 

■nary n\easures, which had led us into our present dangerous, 

critical, and distressful situation. . . - 

Here then it was self-evident, that the mi;iister of the 
other House was responsible to. Parliament and the peo- 

• -ple^ and had used those powers entrusted to him only for 

the bad purposes to delude and deceive. He borrowed, year 
' ' . after 
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after year, upoil.fiditioufi and unprodu£kiv& £axes, and anti<»< 
cipated the produce of .the' sinking fund to answer his own 
views ; one time ernploying it without the Ifeaye or consent 
of Parliament; another, anticipating it in 'order to keep the 
evil day a^ far off a$' possible. /We must cpme to that exaft- 
I>eriod, when all this management would/ nor could avail- 
nothing* Twelve or fourteen millions must be borrowed 
in a few days } tjie deficiencies of the new taxes laid the 
last three years must be provided f6r,'t}ie whole amounting 
.to. at least one million- per annum. There were besides^ 
' fourteen or* fifteen millions of debt to be funded ; and at 
least ten or tVrelve millions more to be borrowed or pro* . 
vided fpr, in the course of * the next session: * That is, ]. 
speaking within compass, iaxes to the an^ount of two millions' ' 
per- annum m9re must be laid upon the people of this counv 
try, within the Space of .two years at' the furthe&f, frdm the 
instant he was speaking. *.. *. * *..':•• 

. * Many pleasing .]^rospe£ls had been held out by.jBpecula- ^ ' 
live writers, sut>stantially importing, thai the treasures of this * 
country wei*e inexhaustible. The India. Company, the pri- 
vate brewery, places of entertainment, a professional tax^! ' ' 
were all talked of; every hole and corper of Europe was . . 
ransacked. France and Holland were called in' to assist the 
very abl? speculative financier who. ehtertained the public, "% 
from Tunbridge and Greenwich [Mri^Eden^ and who ad» • ^ 
dressed his epistolatory correspoi^denoe to the nobl^ Lord in • *" 
his eye, [Lord Carlislef] even such was the ^agle-penptrating ' • 
eye of the profound letter waiter, thai he had.npt per^ ^\ 
mitted either the sinking .fund, nor eveu the unappi^opriated 
ta;^es laid from year to y6ar,.to^ escape his profound -re-* 
searches. • " • '•.''.,', . , * . 

Here his Lordship considered the different taxes spokem 
of. in the epistolary correspondence- alluded to; and- com- • ' 
mented regularly upon every oAe of theni;^ Upp'n the gro- 
jspeft of procuring great aid from -the |ndia Company,- by. . 
'way. of compensation for -the renewal of their charter, he *" 
. observed, when he wjas jn administration,* he rememberfed, 
that a plan apparently well ' concerted for drawing a very ^ . 
considerable pecuniary aid f^om that Coi][ipany \^as'laid ber • 
iote himi ^nd thef i^est of his Majesty's confidential servants,. 
Persuaded from the flattering- appearances held forth, -that 
great assistance Inight have been derived through that chan- 
nel, *he voted with his collpaguef in office, on that- occa- • 
s/on, which be would never havjs consented to do^ "hadnot 
... • ' •• • ... V^ 
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fee imagined, that the measure would prdve- equally benefi- 
cial to the Company -and the State ; bii^ what was the issue 
oT this specious and alluring p'rospeft ? Ministers and the , 
direftprs nad Secretly joined in a tonfederacy to prostitute . 
the- interests, one of the proprietors, the Other of the public;' 
and the whole of the business was meant *to promote the per^ 
sonal interests of the former, and to create or enlarge the 
pdCrpnage of the latter. . , . . ' 

He was warrantedto say so ffom an immediate view of the 
propositions' on the carpet at present. This valuable trjide .^ 
nad become a new fund in the hands of ministers for the 

- advance of patronage,* and direftors, still mote careless of 
. .their trust, more corrupt, more abandoned than ministers, 

- had permitted the trade to* be concerted into this shameful 
. abuse, and losing their .dignity, respeft and" cha^rafter, in de-. 

pcndence aiid servility, had sacrificed those interests, which . 

* ic was their mutual duty to proteCkand extend, to 'their owq 
''\ private eqiolument, and ambitious viws. ' 

Hfs Lordship, ^fter Speaking of several other particulars 
Relative to the new loan, observed that the. power of the 
jninister over the public purse, .was a matter much to be la- 

. .jnented, knd was big with nation^al calamity. It was the 
abuse of this power, in the early stages of the fatal business 

f respe6ling Apierica, that led os into the civil war; that hood- .• 
winked us though on*the very ver^e-of 2m awful precipice; 

• that lo$t us our' colonies ; and, at length ihVblved us. in a war 
^* with France ^nd Spain, andiinaliy, which was Worse than all, 

. it was, the possessipn of the purse, emptied without controui 
. in (he 'first instance, and without account ih theiatter in- 
stance, that created thatcqrrupt and dangerous influence. in 
Palrliament, * which, while it put into his hands the meai» « 
oi deliision, at the same tyne served.to fortify hini in his mad 

• career, and that too without even a- prgspefl: of punishing 
fcini' for tli'e enormity of his crimes. '* 

If it bad amounted merfely to a waste of- public money ; jf 

• people were burdened buly to gratify the prostitute, unprin- 
cipled and avaricious', the eyil,. thoiigh- great, might be re- 

. ; medied ; but when the crime was coupled with more faia! 
■ conseqiienoies, of procuring majorities, ^o support a wicked, • 
bloody, and unjust war; 'when it was. the. p'rice paid for dis- 
severing her colonies from the British empire ; when it ena- 
ble^ " ministers to seduce the-'fiation into 'a war with the ." 

• united '.power of the Hou^e of Bourbon ; ^nd finally, when 
it was the cause of spilling. tfie blood oi oa^^ \\\x\idt^4 \!cl^xv.« 
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sand British slibje^^, then indeed* the power of such a km* 
ni&ter, so epiployed, was a 'greater curse fay far, and deserved 
• more to» be deprecated than 'pestilence or fainitie. 

Tb prevent the continuance of those evils ; to defeat this 

corrupt and fatal influence, the motion which he had the 

Wnour to present,.* waf solely intended ; and in order thai 

noble Lords might .the more fully understand what he meant^ 

•he begged leave, to state. the evil in detail, and the rcunedy 

which he meant t6*apply. ■ . . * . • . . 

.\ The mode of incurring, the. public expenditure, and of 

• Voting the supplies, and accounting for the monies so vot-' 

■ ed, all unitea in creating this corrupt- and unconstitutional . 
power which he had been describing. " The two principal .. 
sources, were the army^and naVy extraordinarics, or navy * 
debtl The estimates for 60th services were regularly voted^ 
but the manner in whicli that nfatter was at precept con* 
iduSed, was little better*.than a mere farce ; for if^ oh oner ' 
Jhand, the commander, or commanders in chief coluild incur- ^ 
.debts, which were afterwards to be made good hy Parlia. ' 
ment, and-Jthe admiralty board run the nation, in the course ' 
of two years.and a half, near^ eight millions in debt, which^ ' 
in^ the latter instance, he understood lyas the faS, to what , 
purpose did that, or the other House assemble; for in his * 

/apprehension, it made.no kind -of difference whether Parlia. "V 
ment gave its sanftion ornot, if Parliament 'stood bound to-. 
discharge the debt the vBrymojnentit was fncur^ed? AnS* 
what was' a Jittle more extraordinary, if no accouiit was tCK • 
be given till at the end of fifteen or twenty, yjears, "when*", 
all the parties -concerned were dead, .or all the •m'atecial . 
circumstances forgotten". The ten^ptations held out.to'mi* •'. 
, iiisters^ and ^very person aftihg. in subordination • under, them, 
were infinite in number, and irresistible in their nature* 
If .vouchers were demanded,, the answer was, no vouchers . 

. could be obtained. .The comnfanier in cliief, or admiralty 
board, drew upon the treasury to any amount they pleased ;. 
warrants were struck in consequence of such requisitions;*' 
and if questions were asked,, the answer given was, (hat 
the vouchers were- not come to hand ; that when they did, ; 

. ministers had nothing to do with them ; for thevwexe refer, 
red to the offices' pfthe exchequpis auditors of the imprest, 
auditor, teller, chamberlain, &c. so that money,, to- any 
amount, and for any purpose, for the worst, as well as 

■ the best, might te issued, .consequently, that 9s the 3ebt. 
WFas contraQed wiihout the pre;yious consent or apprbba* 
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tion of Parliament, so neithei' was Parliskment.to be informed 
oir satisfred, in what manner the money was expended, or tp 
what uses it was employed,-. ^ 

Her6 his Lordship entered into a lon^ detail concerning the 

mode of voting the army extraordinaries, and was extreme* 

ly severe Upou CGfntra6lors in -general ; particularly such oE 

• them as enjoyed seats in Parliament, contending, that they 

were^a curse to this country ; for it was not only the im« 

. ineiise fortunes they amasjsed by' public rapine and plunder, 

' but the UDdue and corrupt influence they put into the 

■Jb^xidt of the minister. His Lordship, in support of this 

assertion, r^ several items out .of the army extraordina* 

rie$ of the preceding year, then lying on the table, andL 

affirmed, that in the annals of public speculation, nothing 

. of the kind' had ever before happened. So muth to this 

governor, so much to that governor, sixty or seventy thou<> 

'. «and pounds to Mr. Stuart^ the superintendant of Indian 

\afiiufs, for beads, •tiomiah.awks and scalping knives; forty 

/ ' thousand jpounds paid to a superintendant or provision com«' 

' mtssaryat Cork, for doing, nothing, but barely doing the diitv 

• of tlie merchant contra£lor« The rations shiraed at Cork 
' churged almon double what they were during the late war; 

, - 'the transport .Service f6r conveying those provisions amount- 

y' ing to immense sums, and above all, the contrads of the 

^ . ^elebi|[ted Mr. Atkinson, and the gold contraQors, Messrs. 

• Harley iand'Drumipond; in short, the whole bore such aa 
. ji^pearance^ as was sufficient to fill jevery honest breast with 

• resentm^t^and indignation. - . 

To '.remedy those ruinous and enormous evils, as his 

. motion iftmorted, he. wished to have a co^nmission of* ac« 

' tpunts instituted, conformable to those passed in the reigns 

of King Witliam and Queen Anne, almost regularly from 

the,sdcond year after the revolution, to the first of George 

■. the First in the year 1715," which' vas the last. He ao- 

. . knowledged, that those ads had. not always answered the 

public expe&ation ; but no person in the least conversant 

• la the parliamentary or political history of -this country, 
could be a stranger to the great advantages of those a3s, 
which at length became in a great measure annual, and ac- 
companied, in his opinion very properly,^ the annual grants* 
The wisdom of the illustrious and able statesman who prompt- 
ed and countenanced thosi; commissions, whetlier in or out 
of place, for near thirty years, spoke more forcibly in the 
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. favour of such afts, -than any thing lie could possibly urge. 

.It was' enough to observe, that if they did" not 'answer, 
cyery thing which might be expe&ed "from them, they were 
the cause of cktefling and reforming many flagrant abuses, 
vhich had crept into the expenditure of the public money; • 
|he tecalling of improper grants made by th? crown; the 
discovering several notorious frauds, and of bringing home • 
corruption t9 many members of Ihe'pther House, parti cu^ir 
krly ii? the reigh of King William* / ' . 

His Lord^ip then gave a narrative of the. means resorted* 
to by him for preparing himself for the ta3k he had undei:«^ .^ 
taken. He had often direfted his enquirhes to t)xe mode of 
passing the accounts'^t the exchequer. He had enqdired, 
when in office, and when out, of every person who he 
imaginied could help himC £0 information^ upon so dark, 
complex^ and difficfilt a subje£l ; but whatever was the cause, 
he round he dould never gain. any leading light tb direfib 
him to a fCirther enquiry. All beypnd the office of ' the ^ 
person to whom he applied, was involved ia ignorance and 
obscurity, and within the circuniscribed view of his. irifor- 
manti every thing was buried in chaps and endless obscu-- 
riity. . He made othet attempts. The late Mr. West's pa?. 
pers> whahad passed so many years in the exchequer, were ■ 

'submitted tp his pei^usal ; he kept them, and gave the possessor- 
a gratuity for them. H« perused and examined them with 
all possible attention and-industry ; and all he- x;ould*Tairiy ' 
gather from them was, that there were many gross'- defeats 
m the mode»of passii\g, auditing, &c. the public acfcounts ; 
but was free to ccjifess he could learn nothing whiqhf suffi- 
ciently enabled him to point .out an effefiual . a^d speciEo* 
remeay. * .' • * ' * .' ' ./ . • . "' 

■ Under those several ihiposritions which he had related to- 
their Lordships, be becahie.mbre and more convinced, that 
the delays, defeats, *&c.' arising from the paying in* and is->- 
iuirig the jpublic monies^ particularly when the* expendi- 
ture am6unted, upon an average, .to twenty millions per 
annum, must .continue to extend and increase. Hisidea#.- 
therefore, would be, that a committee should 'be appointed' 
to devise some means for putting the whole of the receipts 
and out-goings updh a more clear and simple footmg. In 
the 'first pl^'ce, he was of opinion,. ^should a committee be 
appointed in pursiiance of the .motion, that every, shilling 
raised upon the subjfeft from it% first receipt, till it finally 
r^fcbfid the iands destined to issue \t for the public service. 
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throughout its several stages, should be marked and ascer« . 
tdintif knA to regularly back from' its first issue, till i% . 

' got into, the hand of thb soldier, seaman, &g. for whose use . 

■ It was/ at the time of voting, originally intended. In the 

-second place^ it was his intention to open all jcontra£ts of 
every kind; so far as the same might be consonant to the 
-safety and 'general interests jof the state. Thirdly, to abo* 
lishaU those sinecure, places and- useless offices, to which 
JiigH* salaries and eipoluqients were annexed, which, upon 
enquiry and examination,, should be found to come within • 

'^^at description. Arid fourthly, to abolish such offices, whe«* 
ther apparently ofK^nsive or not, that answered no other end 
but that of encreasing the. undue and unconstitutional influ-. 
ence of the crown. 

He enlarged very amply on each of the foregoing heads ; . 
and assigned his reasons tor the necessity, of such a reform, 
in a very long and able detail, and . strengthened several of 

.them by fa6ls. reported from, the first two reigns,* subsequent 
to' the revolution, particularly towards the close of the reign 

• of (iuecn Anne. 

* His Lordship in conclusion, earnestly entreated minister9» 
for their own ^akes, if they meant well,' not as had been their 

• constant .pra£^ice to procrastinate or delay, and if not, beg* 

' gcd leave to remmd them that the tempec of the nation was ' 
. itchy fB not to, bear. to be much longer amused or insulted, 

• with liul^ evasive arts .and subterfuges, or 'the more strong 
condu£)i* of. treating the wishes of the people with a confi- 
dent and unf&ling contempt; His Majesty- s ministers had 

' long ^ioce lost the confidence of the people ; they had too 
. Ipng impi>sed upon, sedqced, - and insulted them. The ri&« . 

' tipn was in, a state of complicated difficulty and distress. ' 
We. were eugaged in a war with two very tormidable and 
dangerous powers; we. were engaged in a war besides, with 
onethird ot our own si2bj^£ls ; the wl\ole of which composed 

. a. decided majority against us,* which necessarily set peace- . 
at a greater distance thai^' at any former period. Compelled' 

-then to bear the struggle,, to laboUr in. • the" unequal 
contesc,/it was the indispensable duty of ministers, it was 
ipore, i^ .wtis ,the indispensable duty of their Lordships, as- 

• the great cofistitutional advisers of their' sovereign, and the 
guiardTians otf the state -and people, whoise interests and pre- 
se.rvation was committed tb their care, to providci by every ,. 
ppssible mestns, to- meet 'that contest with all possible firm- 

. ness s^d resolution ; the purest and most eTHcacious of whicK 
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would be national .oe6onomy» in the first instance; and » 
wise, prudent, and faithful epaployment of the public trea* 
iures, in the second. j . • . 

. Lord C9i/^w/ry rose up to second- the motion^ and con^ 
firmed almqst every thing which had been advanced by the- 
noble Lord who made it. He said, be had spent the greatest 
part of the last rec,ess in the country, axH^l was- both astov 
nished and mortified to find all his fears and apprehensions 
so fully realized, relative tothe fal} of rj^nts^ai^a tbe.decreas^ 
in the valu^ of land; fdrmers breakings some .even at old 
tetiures, &c. We had lately, heard of a^very striking instance* 
of the decrease in the value of landed., property. It was m 
respeft of the sale in the manor of Herton, in Nortfaai]bptoni' 
shire, the estate of the late "Earl of Halifax ; aiiid this estate 
which would have brought full tbirty years purchase but a 

'.very few years sittce, though it had been twice bought^ in 
by the trustees, was. at leng^ sold for eigbte^ yesurs pur«* 
chase. This served as a standard wheteby.- to estimate the 
value of the whole landed property of the kingdom, whether 
as^ aflfefling the landlord or tenant. ' He thertidCore suhxaitteil* 
fo tljeir Lordships' wisdom and serious:Conw3ea'8tion, whether- 
it did not behove tb^m, both in respe£l of the puiblic and 
tbeir own private interest* not only to xeconngBen^, but to* 
exert themselves (o the utmost, to promote the most ri^d 
XBConomy, which wouldl, in its efie£ls, . ^et limits to the titSi- , 
cessary national exeirtion^i but such 3s might tesbd. in .the- 
first instance, to lighten the burtliens of the people, or pre- 
vent; rathcF, one par^of the community frorn'oppre^sing and 
preying upon the other ; and likewise,' direEf me tJC^asures 
of the nation into their proper channels, the^employing tHem . 
specifically in carrying into execution measures £or destroy* ' 
ing and defeating the designs and operations oi our foreign 
enemies. ' . "• ■ , 

In the midst of our public calamities, his Lordship said, he 

. could perceive one ray gf hope break in, to' cliear. tis in . 
the midst of our surroundixig calantities and distres&es/whidi 
•was, that the people without doors, and a majority of the 
nation, and of men of. every party and desoriptioB within, 
seempd to be of opinion, that nothing but a gener^ cefgi^ 

, could save this country. A change oiministry; and an ceco- 
nomical expenditure of thi? public money, was 'ithe geneiigil 
cry; and he trusted, if the people themselves were siacere, 
true, and firm, that the salvation of this country might be y^ 
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Lord Carlisle said, he highly approved of the principle on 
which the jpresent motion was founded. It was a most meri- 
torious attempt, and' highly deserving of the attention of every 
noble Lord present. 

He lamented, however, that it should contain any thing 
calculated fo exclude a certain description of their Lord- 
.ships, in which he was of course included, namely, such as 
enjoyed any office or place of profit under the crown. The 
present was a most critical and perilous crisis, and he 
thought it extremely ill-judged, to ejcclude any noble Lord 
from rendering every assistance to his country at such a 

. crisis. On the whole, as that part of the motion would 
deprive the committee proposed by it, from the assistance 
of some of the ablest and first charaSers in the kingdom ; 
and, as he most cordially approved of the objeft which the 
mption pointed to, that of promoting a general reform, and 
of introducing a more ceconomical mode of expending, is- 
suing, and accounting for the public money ; he found him- 
self in the disagreeable predicament of not being permitted 
to give a. vote either way ; but were the objeftion now 

' stated removed, the propositions must of course meet with 
bis^^ost hearty assent. 

Lord Fauconberg made many professions of loyalty, passed 
several high encomiums on the public and private virtues of 

' the sov.ereign, and said, for his part, he was ready to give up 
his emoluments, amounting to about sixteen hundred pounds 

.a year, (Iprd of the bed chamber and colonel of a new raised 
regiment) towards supplying the public exigencies of the 
state^ He had, he said, an ample fortune, ^nd he was per- 

. suaded, that none who knew him suspefted that he became 
a placeman for the sake of the emolument arising from it. 
He accepted what he now held under his sovereign as a 

'mark .of his sovereign's regard; he accepted it with gratitude, 

-and thought himself highly honoured with such a mark of 
his Majesty's gracious favour, and fhought it a most injurious 
insinuation to hold out to the public, that no person who 
Enjoyed. a place under the crown, was fit to be trusted in a 
plan for promoting the interests of his country and working 
Its salvation. The motion moved by the noble Earl, seemed 
to convey something of that kind, and as such he should 
give it, for one, a willing negative. 

Lord Stormdnt rose next, and went into a very long detailed 
reply to the noble Lord who made the motion, against v'hich, 
he said, he had two principal objections, elthei' ot Vs'V\\cVv "vtv 

his opinion, seemed to him insurmouuVd\)\e. 
Vol. XIV. l ^ "^'^^ 
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The first was the in^propriety, and indeed incpmpetenqy of 
one House of Parliament coming ^o a resolution which wen(; 
eventually to bind and ponclude the proceedings of another 
House of Parliament. This was evidently deducible fronr 
the first sentence or paragraph in the motion now under their 
Lordships' consideraton, which proposed that a committee 
of both Houses be appointed, 5Scc. It would be trifling aw4y 
their Lordships' tinie to no purpose .to enter into argument^ 
%o shew what itself, in the terms.it was conceived, parrie4 
lelf-evidence upon the v^ry face of it; for this K[ouse had 
no more powev or authority over the other than the oth^r 
had over this. It was therefore in the highest degree al)sur4 
and nugatory to resolve or vote what, when resolved or 
voted, carried with it no efficacy whcitever without those . 
walls ; it would not onl^ be nugatory, but it would carry 
^ most unfavourable and suspicious appearance, as if what 
might bear only the appearance of ignorance, 9s artfully 
intended, if complied with or assented to, to be hereafter 
^Irawn into precedent. 

The second objeftipn -yvhich struck him, which in hi$ 
opinion, was an incurable one, was the improper interference 
of this House, in the first instance of enquiring into, reformer 
ing, and controlling the public ej^penditure. This was a 
point in the other House, and an e^^clusive inherent privilege 
they would never part with upon any account, dire&ly pr 
indireftly, by composition, compromise, or compaCL It 
inust miscarry if attempted, and would probably be attehde4 
with most fatal consequences, that of retarding and inter- 
rupting the public business of the nation. 

His Lordship observed, that such disputes had arisen in the 
beginning of Queen Anne's reign, which produced grea( 
heats and disagreements within doors, and much dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent without ; insomuch that the queen was 
obliged to dissolve her parliament, in order to prevent matters 
from being brought to extremity. Contests between both 
Houses ought, at all times and on all occasions, to be carefully 
provided against and prevented, much more so in seasons of 
great difficulty, such as the present confessedly was, when of 
course harmony and mutual confidence were b^ome indis- 
pensably necessary to the carrying on of public business, and 
the safety of the state ; for most certainly any suspension or 
intermission of the former might, nay certainly would be 
produftive of the most dangerous, alarniing, and probably 
J^t^/ consequences. ' 
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His Lordship said, independent of these two main ohjeftions 
vhich he had taken the liberty; to submit to their Lordships, 
the form of the motion, in point of mere order, was unprece- 
dented, and contrary to the established mode of proceeding. 
The noble Lord had mentioned the accountant bills passed 
during* the reigns of William and Anne ; but had very pro- 
» perly observed that they were discontinued since the year 
1715. Why so? Because they were found to answer no 
good purpose; to have proved nugatory as to the attainment 
of any substantial or desirable obje6l; and had originated and 
been promoted by party. However, soon after the accession 
of the House of Hanover, when that illustrious family came 
\Q he more firmly established on the throne ; when taftion, 
tumi^It, and sedition was crushed ; and the continual flu£lu^ 
ation of councils which perplexed and distrafted the two 
preceding reigns, gave way to steadiness and stability ; there 
. was an end to the annual law, as the noble Earl called it, of 
examining, controlling, and stating the public accounts of 
the kingdom. 

His Lordship observed, in the course of his speech, nei« 
ther was that wise prince King William at all times able to 
keep his two Houses of Parliament in temper with each 
other* He often lamented it to his most confidential friends, 
and was often heard to say, that disputes between deliberative 
bodies, independent of each other, were the most dangerous, 
' not only on account of their magnitude and importance, but 
that experience had so frequently convinced him that it was 
next to impossible to bring about a reconciliation, any ac- 
knowledgment of error on either side being interpreted to 
be an acknowledgment of superiority to tlie party to whom 
the concession might be made. 

His Lordship having severally objefted to the motion in 
point of form, in respeft of the absurdity as well as informa- 
lity of attempting to bind or conclude one House by a vote 
of the other, and the inefficacy of the motion relative to its 
avowed objeft, which he observed might be produftive of 
much mischief, but was totally inadequate to efFe6l any real 
benefit, made several severe strifturcs on the real intention 
of bringing forward such a motion at the present time. He' 
affirmed that it was meant to combine the motion with the 
petitions now before, and daily presenting to the other House, 
and as the petitions themselves had been promoted by the 
most unjustifiable and improper means, so the motion cer- 
tainly was meant to bear a relation to tUem> vt\ oxA^x vq.^\5\« 
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barrass Government, and throw an odipm on his Majesty's 
confidential advisers. He did not mean to say that the noble 
Lord had any such intention ; but he said the motion would, if 
it operated at all, operate in that way. The petitions and their 
contents were in general created ; and when they seemed to 
arise spontaneously, and from sentiment, which he believed 
was the case in very few instances, they were founded in no 
better than absurd, imprafclicable notions of public reforma- 
tion, and specious theories, calculated to mislead the nation, 
because diiefted to what, if attainable at all, must in faft under- 
mine the constitution, and finally lead to public confusion; 
He concluded with informing their Lordships, that he would 
give the motion his hearty negative, because, if agreed to^ 
like the county petitions, it would embroil both Houses, im- 
pede public business, and tend to anarchy and confusion. 

The Duke oi Grafton rose in reply. He was surprised, he 
said, to hear the noble Viscount labour the point of informa- 
lity so much, and scarce say a syllable to the question. Was 
there nothing that stood in the way of his noble friend's 
motion but the mere point of informality ? If there was notj 
why did not the noble Earl propose a remedy? If that was 
•the only objeftion against the proposition it might be soon 
removed ; and he was persuaded he could answer so far for 
the temper of his noble friend, and the objeft he had in view, 
thfit he would chearfully consent to have it modified in any 
manner the noble Viscount might point out, in order to get 
clear of that objeftion. The principle of the motion, public ' 
reformation and national oecoraomy, formed the great objeS; 
po matter how the motion was new framed, altered, and 
modified, so these were promoted. He was indeed doing no 
more than repeating the noble Earl's own words when he 
first rose, and after so full, explicit, and candid a speech, he 
hardly expefted to hear trifling petty cavils raised upon the 
ground of informality, who wanted no more tlian to state 
the objeftion in order to have it removed. 

He should not follow his noble friend throughout his very 
able detail; there was one point which he must confess made 
a very deep impression on his mind; he meant the state of* 
this country, within and without, in respeft of our foreign 
enemies ; the state of our finances ; our encreasing burdens, 
decreasing means, and domestic discontents ; and such being 
the state of the country, as described by the noble Earl, he 
most cordially united in opinion with his Lordship, that it 
H^as a duty incutpbent on every noble Loid> ivo matter on 
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•which side of the House he sat, if there could be, at so 
perilous a moment and upon so important a question, a second 
£ide of the Ht)use, to assist in carrying the intention, not the 
mere words of the motion, into effeftual execution. 

Particular objections had been made by two noble Earls 
who spoke lately [Carlisle and Fauconbergj to a part of the 
motion, distinfl from the point of the mere informality, namely, 
the exclusive part of it, which forbid that those holding places, 
or enjoying offices of trust or profile under t.'ie Crown, sliould 
constiuite any part of the com'mittee. Here again, as well 
as the other objeftion, he m^de no doubt, knowing, as he did, 
the personal candour and warm zeal of his noble iriend, that 
he would concede in that instance, if nothing else should 
stand between him and his wishes. 

The noble Viscount in high office had charged the county 
meetings with having originated in faftiop, and having been 
set on foot, promoted, andiipheld by factious arts, by po- 

£ular delusions, &c. He wished, he said, as much as possi- 
le, to abstain from strong language ; but whatever his 
provocation might be, he v.'ould content himself with as- 
sunng that noble Viscount that he was most grossly mistaken 
if he trusted to his own judgment, and most grossly misled 
and abused if he trusted to the information ot others. He 
could speak himself as an eye and ear witness, being just re- 
turned from the country ; and from his own certain know- 
ledge could lay his hand on his breast, and declare upon his 
honour that the spirit of discontent and dissau.sldftion was 
almost universally gone forth, and expressed the genuine sen- 
timents of the people; and he begged leave to advertise 
their Lordships of another circumstance, which had been 
evidently misunderstood, and of course misrepresented by the 
noble Lord, namely, that as the petitions were promoted by 
fa£iious arts and party management in some counties, so in 
others, and a majority too of the counties, the freeholders 
had refused to petition, which was at least ^ tacit disappro- 
bation of petitions in general. This he could affirm was not 
the case; for he was equally satisfied that the counties that 
did not or would not petition, were as warm and zealous 
friends to public oeconomy as those who had. He knew him- 
self two counties [Northampton and SufiFolk] where he occa- 
sionally resided, and was well acquainted with, which had 
not petitioned, yet he believed no man in the least acquainted 
with either would venture to say that they were notjriends, 
and zealous friends, to public reform and natiou^Llc&cowovcw^* 

L 3 TW'^^ 
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Those counties might have been influenced by local and par* 
tkular motives; but he had not a single doubt but they ear- 
nestly desired to see the objefts of those petitions fully and 
unequivocally obtained. 

After explaining very fully his local ahd general knowle(Jge 
of the people, and giving the strongest testimony to the! 
rank, weight, property, and independence of those who had 
taken a leading part, or assisted in promoting the petitions^ 
he implored their Lordships seriously to look forward. For 
his own part, he trembled for the fate of his country^ should . 
Parliament turn a deaf ear to tl^e cotnplaints and wishes of 
the people, and that on a ground the most irritating and in* 
iulting, namely, that the grievances complained of wer6 
ideal, and were merely the creatures of fafclion, and had nb 
Other objefl: but the turning out the present ministry, in 
order that those who had fomented the public discontents 
might succeed to their power and places. This, in his opi- 
nion, was the highest possible aggravation of public oppressioii 
and mal-administratioh, and could not fail of creating thd 
most lively and just resentment in the breasts of those who 
found themselves not only most cruelly oppressed and ill go- 
vertied, but loaded at the same time with the foulest slander^, 
and the basest calumnies, by being represented as the Secret 
enemies of their country. 

The noble Viscount had been so hardy as to deny the 
afling influence of the Crown; when his Lordship did so, 
he confessed he felt the greatest astonishment. He believed 
there was not a single Lord who heard him that might not, 
from his own experience, hazard a direft contradiftion, sup* 

Eorted by some one circumstance arising within his own 
now ledge. Were there no boroughs at the disposal of th« 
Crown ? Were there no permanent, operative motives, 
which, in a greater or less degree,, operated upon and influ^*. 
enced every description of men^ from the highest to the 
lowest. Were there no brothers, relations, friends, or children 
to be provided for, and for which the Crown had the power 
of making the desired or expefted provision; most certainly. 
Many could be gratified in this way who would decline a 
proffered favour in any other. The age was dissipated; splen* 
dour, magnificence, an appearance of great wealth, and 
great parade land expence distinguished the present frorti 
any which preceded it. He did not mean to include in this 
description the mere profligate or spendthrift nor the noto- 
rjpusly vicioiiSf The persons on wlxom lUe influence he 
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alluded to chiefly dpetated on were meh of another cast, of a dif- 
ferent tenor of condu6^. They Sought only the corivenien- 
cie^ of life, suited to their ranks and respeftive situations. 
These were the men he had in his eye. He would suppose!, 
underttte circumstances he had been stating, where these large 
feftiilies, many children, brothers, &c. where men in the 
Very aft of departing from the sti itt line of public duty, 
were not zlt the same time gratifying one of the most amiable 
ind pfaise- worthy propensities of the human soul, in the happy 
distharge of a private duty, that of providing for their own 
Irtim^diate family, or serving their near relations, friends, 
and dependants. For his pah he was happy to be a father 
of a youtig faitiriy, unprovided for in a great measure, and 
h€ could not say but he felt much, and had his struggles ; 
but he had the satisfa£lion to add that he had resolution to 
dvercome them. 

Before he sat down, he begged leave to take notice of ah 
expression which had fallen from the noble Viscount, rela- 
tive to pushing the reformation and plan of cEConoiny farther 
than W2(s expressed in the motion. He saw where it pointed 
tOy and he would endeavour to give it as good an answer as 
hCf could. 

The noble Viscount had alluded to something which per- 
sonally concerned, as enjoying a place under Government, 
al& Well as to a particular emolument enjoyed by the noble 
Duk& near him [Richmond."] All he could say was, the 
place he held came to hirn as a part of his patrimony, and 
W5(s already settled on his children. He would add, that 
it composed the principal provision for his family, as well as 
his own immediate support; but yet, if the reformation 
should become general, and that it should be thought neces- 
sary to include him in the plan, whatever might be the con- 
sequence to himself, however trying it might be to see his 
family stripped of their patrimony, he should submit, and 
upon this principle, that whatever remnant should remain 
to thdm would be more valuable in proportion as the liberties 
of the nation stood upon a more permanent basis; for either 
ih his own person, or that of his representatives, he should 
think that a small competence, under a free government was 
infinitely preferable to any enjoyment of power, rank, and 
property, under a despotic one. His noble friend near him 
stood in the same predicament; and by every thing he could 
Icarn of his frame of mind and sentiments, he was clearly 
iatisfied, that if the rcforniaLion shouVi be ^\\^\v^4l x^xs. Vwg^ , 

L 4 -Cj^^ 
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the noble Viscount seemed to hint, the noble Duke would 
submit, and chearfully part with what he was to give up, in 
consideration of what was to be received in return. Whether 
any such general and uniiorm reformation was in contempla* 
tion or not, he begged leave to assure the noble Viscount 
that neither the noble Duke nor he were to be deterred 
from the discharge of their duty in that House, by any dark 
hints and half threats against their private fortunes. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen (Lord Osborne) said he rose 
to give his assent to the motion, as he thought it the only 
means of preserving this country from inevitable ruin, by 
promoting union among all ranks and descriptions of men, 
?ind of course restoring energ)'and confidence to Government. 

The noble Viscount in office, who had spoke lately, dis- 
?ipproved not only of the form in which the noble Lord's 
motion was drawn up, but of the purport and substance of 
it; nay more, his Lordship had condemned it in the lump, 
merely from bearing any seeming affinity to the county peti- . 
tions. For his part, he was free to declare, that the very 
circumstances of disapprobation stated by the noble Viscount 
highly recommanded the motion to him. He like4 and ap- 
plauded the principle of the petitions ; they breathed the 
same spirit with the present motion. A most respeftable 
body of gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders, had called 9 
meeting in the county over part of which he had the honour 
to preside as Lord Lieutenant (York.) He was invited to 
that meeting, but was prevented by private business from 
■ attending. The proceedings at that meeting, so far as they 
corresponded with the present motion, met his ideas very 
fully, though he could not say he approved of the associations 
or committees of correspondence. He spoke out, he said, on 
the occasion; he wrote to the committee after they had 
agreed to the resolutions, assigned the reason of his absence, 
and his sentiments how far he approved or disapproved of 
their proceedings, 

But if he had entertained a doiibt of the propriety of the 
conduft of the Yorkshire petitioners, he soon had grounds 
sufficient to determine his opinion ; he meant the mean, 
shabby, pitiful, Unwarrantable means employed to deter by 
threats, or by persuasions, to prevent, the freeholders from 
^ssernbling; means and arts so pitiful, shabby, and despica- 
|)le, as fully proved that the authors of them were conscious 
of the badness of their cause, ajid t^at they hoped to weigh 

dpw^ 
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down truth and justice by the strong hand of power, or by 
ijnposition and chicane. 

He said he had a few days since resigned a place in the 
houshold £vice chamberlain to the Queen] the occupying of 
which he should ever esteem one ot the greatest honours of 
his life. Why had he resigned it ? Because his duty to his 
Sovereign and his country, and a regard for his own honour, 
would not permit him longer to retain it. He could no lon- 
ger give his support to a minstry which had, after a series of 
repeated trials, proved themselves pusillanimous, incapable 
?ind corrupt ; who had brought the nation to the brink of de- 
«tru£lion, and still persisted to plunge it deeper into misery, 
calamity and danger. They were the curse of this country, 
and he feared would prove its ruin. One of them from his 
d^erved ignominy, and the other from his criminal indolence 
and neglect [supposed to mean Lords Sandwich and North] 
the former, when the talents and abilities were most wanting, 
driving almost every man of a certain description from the 
service by insult and bad treatment. 

These were the reasons which induced him lo resign his 
place in the houshold. While he remained in place, he did 
not think it decent to oppose government. He could not in 
conscience absent himself from his duty in Parliament at so 
momentous a crisis ; the only method which therefore pre- 
sented itself to him, to get rid of the embarrassment, was to 
resign. But what had been the consequence of this moderate 
conduft? That of dismissing him that morning from an of- 
fice he held under the crown, the lord lieutenancy of the 
North Riding of the county of York. He did not pretend 
io say who it was that advised this measure : but let it have 
come from whom it may, he despised the little, mean resent- 
ment which gave it birth, laughed at the folly, and felt the 
injustice and intended insult as he ought. 

Lord Chesterfield replied to the Marquis of Carmarthen. 
He contended, that the majority of the people were extreme- 
ly well contented under the present government, and that the 
county petitions, &c, were the last struggles of an expiring 
faftion, who in one instance, by inflammatory speeches and 
piisrepresentations, had endeavoured to promote insurreftions 
in Ireland ; and by similar means, having failed in that at- 
tempt, now sought to sow dissension in this kingdom : but 
he had no doubt that measures equally wise and efficacjous to 
those which had been adopted in respefl: to the sister king- . 
dom, would likewise defeat the designs of such as wished to 
involve tbeir cpuntry in civil CQniuuon^ 
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His Lordship strongly objefted to that part of Ihe* mOtioA 
which went to exclude persons enjoying places under govern- 
tiient from the committee, as it iitiported, that Whoever was 
called upon to advise, assist, or serve his Sovereign, vvaS bjr 
that circun^stance alone incapacitated from serving his coUri- 
try. Such an idea was no less ungenerous thari unjust ; if 
applied as a general principle, it included almdSt every nobl^ 
Lord present. If a particular application was made of it, it 
amounted to an aftual cotidemnation of all his Majesty's ^eti^ 
vants, without a tittle of proof tb support it. 

So far as he Was concerned, he had no intferest in rising. 
Such a resolution would not render hiiti ineligible, fbr he 
neither enjoyed emolument or pension ufider government : biit , 
istill he felt for the implied censure passed on those who did, 
and the insult intended upon all his Majesty's servants : biit 
if the exclusion was indecent and unjust, it was no less ab- 
surd ; for what did it say ? That a committee should be ap- 
pointed of members, "possessing neither eniolument or pen- 
sion." Who were to judge df the report to be made by this 
conimittee? Most certainly the House; so that in fa6t, the 
resoliition moved could mean nothing more than a mere in- 
sult to the description of persons excluded ; because, in the 
dernier resort, when the committee should Come to report, 
the power of agreeing or disagreeing with the committee 
would lie in the House, and the persons excluded in the first 
instance would be finally re-invested with it in the sefcond. 
After condemning in very strong terms both the forfti ahd 

{>rinciple of the motion, he observed, that an expression hzi 
alien from the noble Marquis who spoke last, that deserved a 
word or two in answer. The noble Lord had talked of the 
ignominy of one of his Majesty's ministers, and the inaftivJ- 
ty, indolence, and inability of another ; the former of whorti, 
he said, had drove some of the best and ablest officers frorh 
the service. He begged leave to diflFer from the noble Lord, 
both as to the general charge, and the fafti He was pef- 
^uaded that the noble Eafl at the head of a certain board had 
proved himself an able minister, and r^al friend to his Couri- 
try ; and that no man was farther from wishing, of attempt- 
ing to disgrace those who were employed in the line of service 
over which he presided. After passing some further compli- 
ments on his noble friend, his Lordship sat down, with dc^- 
claring his intention of giving a negative to the resoliitioh 
moved by the noble Earl. 
TAe Marquis of Carmarthen repVied, at\A sB\d,W v^^^ te^- 
^y to re-state his wQtds. Men oi i\ie Yv\g\\^si/5tol^^?Aotv3\ 
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lerit had beefi driven from the service by the noble Earl al. 
adcd to : and he was free to declare, that he thought it ira- 
)QS9ibIe for any Inan of honour to serve while the noble Earl 
:onti]1ued in his present office. The best men were driven 
from f he aervice, or deterred from accepting a command un- 
der such an administration* Every man who accepted of a 
rotntnand, accepted of it on the conditions of a double peril; 
tliat of being employed and deceived ; and of being certain, 
that those who deceived him, would be the first, as they were 
khdWn to be the rtiost powerful, in effefting his disgrace. 
He shoulcT not enter into detail, or quote names, as he ima^ 
^ned it would be totally unnecessary to descend to particu- 
lirs, for every person who had been employed stood almost 
in the same predicament; and from what had happened, he 
wai entitled to say, that no man of ability, or who regarded 
his honour, could serve in the navy, as long as the present 
first commissioner of the admiralty continued to preside at 
that board. 

Earl of Sandwich protested, that he was at a loss to know 
which of his Majesty's ministers the noble Lord who 
spoke last alluded to when he first rose ; and he should have 
left the House in the same state of ignorance, had not his no., 
tic friend near him [Lord Chesterfield] called forth the ex- 
planation now given by the noble Lord. He desired, how- 
ever, to assure the noble Lord, that he was totally misin- 
forraed or mistaken ; for he defied any noble Lord to state it 
in his place, as a faft, that any one professional man had re- 
fused to serve in the navy, and assigned the cause to be, that 
he had continued to preside at the admiralty board. He could 
prove the faft to be otherwise, if necessary. He could say, 
that some of the persons he presumed the noble Lord alluded 
to, had offered their services, and one [Admiral Barrington] 
had been already artually employed ; and upon the whole, it 
the noble Lord would endeavour to recolleft himself, he was 
persuaded, that among all the refusals to serve, he could not 
produce a single instance in which his remaining in his pre- 
sent situation was assigned as the motive for such refusal. 

As he was up, thougli he did not mean to speak to the 
question, he would, with their Lordships* permission, oflfe 
a word or two in respeft to what had fallen from the nobl 
Earl who made the motion. 

The noble Earl had said, that there was little prospeft < 
peace, and that the ** trifling successes we had lately obtai 
cd served only to remove peace at a gc^2X^i d\^v^xvc^\ ** n^Vc 
firas one of the motives urged by Vus \-.oxdL^\\\^ vok ^^-^ • 
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a plan of cEconomy, upon the. idea of a long protrafted war, 
was still become more necessary. 

He believed no ooble Lord present would seriously deny, 
that ceconomy at all times was not necessary, but much more 
so in a time such as the present, when we were eijgaged in a 
burthensome and expensive war; particularly a war accom* 
panied with so many novel circumstances and difficulties, a 
formidable confederacy of our foreign, inveterate, and natu- 
ral enemies, still further reinforced and strengthened by a 
very considerable part of our own subjefts in open rebellion, 
not only against our authority, but as declared enemies,* 
leagued with our foreign foes for our final destruftion. This 
he confessed was not only novel, but a most alarming state of 
things : but the novelty and danger, however great, was no 
ground for despondency ; its i)::agnitude called tor a suitable 
resistance, and success could only be expefted in proportion 
to the vigour and extent of bur exertions. 

The noble Earl, however, when he spoke of our trifling 
successes, should have attended tp the particulars on which 
the assertion was founded. He difiered widely in opinioa 
from the ncble Lord when he called our successes trifling.; 
he thought in many instances they were far from trifling, and 
in others, that they led naturally to great probable advan- 
tages. 

It is true France had taken, in the course of the war, from 
us, one or two islands in the West Indies. On the other hand, 
we had taken one from them, and driven them entirely out 
of the east, there not being a French flag then flying in all 
Asia. In North America they had been shamefully defeated" 
in their attempt upon Savannah; and they had, after all 
their boasts, been obliged to fly from the West Indies, where 
it was well known we had a confessed superiority.. It was 
true, reports had been spread,, that a formidable force had 
sailed from Fi ance for the West-Indies. He hardly believed 
it ; but whether or not, he was fully persuaded that we should 
have a superior force to that of France in the West Indies 
the ensuing campaign. It would not at present be prudent 
to speak out, nor was it possible to speak with certainty ; but 
he had good reason to hope and believe, that some otlier strokes 
would be shortly struck, which would give us a decided su*- 
periority over our enemies, in point of. aggregate success, in 
the contemplation of national comparison. 

He did not see, therefore, how the noble Lord who made . 
the motion couid call our successes trifling ; they were far 
from it; they had been already decisive m l\i^ T£a?»\. ln^v^^* 
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and would probabljr prove in their consequences equally so 
in other parts of the globe. 

He would mention another singular advantage we had 
gained, though not apparently so brilliant or striking : the 
total destruftion of the French fishery on the Banks orNew- 
£oundland, which was no less a source of French wealth 
than a nursery for French seamen. In this two-fold consi- 
deration he should not say too much if he affirmed, that the 
French fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland was one of 
most valuable branches of their commerce. So much had 
Ais, commerce been improved of late years, that it might be 
affirmed, without almost a possibility of contradiQion, that 
the fishery was divided between France and Great Britain in 
the proportion of two thirds to the former, and one to the 
latter ; yet important as this branch of commerce was, it was 
totally at an end, and was now solely possessed by Great 
Britain. There was another circumstance, which was in its 
consequences no less important than any of these he had al- 
ready mentioned, which was the great want of seamen France 
felt. This compelled her to strip the privateers, in order to 
man the royal navy, by which means, the latter only going 
to sea in squadrons, our traders performed their voyages un- 
interrupted in a manner, and approaching nearly to a degree 
of perfeft safety and security, while the commerce «f France 
lay in a great measure at the mercy of our privateers,.letter» 
ot marque, armed vessels and cruij^ers. This, he said, was 
not a mere assertion or matter of opinion ; it was supp jrted 
by a variety of fafts, and them of the most notorious and 
best authenticated ' nature, namely, the numerous valuable 
.<captures made by our ships of war, privateers. Sec, and the 
safe and unmolested return of all our trade fleets from the 
Fast and West Indies, North America, and the several parts 
of Europe, whether under convoy or otherwise. 
• The noble Earl had said a great deal of peace, and seemed 
lo wish that it could be obtained ; but the noble Earl could 
not be ignorant, that in making peace the consent of both 
parties was necessary. He did not believe the noble Earl 
would advise to submit the terms of peace to our enemies, 
much less to submit to ignominious ones. If not then, if 
our successes were but trifling, the noble Earl, he believed, 
would agree with him, that when they were trifling was not 
the proper time to sue for, or open a negociation, but that it 
would be more proper to wait for a season, when, having 
decisive advantages on our side, we could ^.t 1<l^.%^ vcv^^x. \kv^ 
enemy half way, and if not diftate, at \eas\. Ut;ax. \s\nJcv^\^>J^^| ^ 
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freedom and independence. But the truth tvas, the season 
for peace was not arrived. We afe at present in a distressed 
and embarrassed situation, and till we had got clear of some 
of the difficulties which stood in the way of coming to a paci- 
fication, it would be idle to talk of peace, unless we were 
willing to purchase it on any terms, however mean, ignorai^ 
niqus, or humiliating. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen said* he meant not to retra^ 
his words. He did ndt rise to state a matter of faft by way 
. ef accusation. He assigned his reasons why he could not 
longer continue to support the present administration ; among 
others, he said, that the noble £arl who spoke last, had 
driven some of the ablest naval charafters from the serviccf ; 
he thought so still ; and he explained what he meant when 
he first rose, by affirming, that he believed the noble Earl had 
been the cause of several naval commanders declining the 
service, because they were resolved never to serve 50 long 
as his Lordship remained at the head of the admiralty ; 
neither deeming their charafters nor persons safe under hia 
administration. 

Lord pQrtescue observed, that the noble Earl who spoke 
lately [Sandwich] was the only person in the kingdom, whq 
was a stranger to the faft st?ited by the noble Marquis, that 
of his Lordship's having been the cause of so many men of 
the first professional abilities having declined the service pf 
their country. He was astonished at the noble Lord's ef^ 
frontery, in offering to deny it, when not orily the faft was 
50, but because it was so universally known and acknow« 
ledged. He wished to remind the noble Earl of his conduQ, 
at least in one instance, respeSing his treatment of an hor 
nourable admiral. He first, totally disapproved of any erir 
quiry whatever, so long as that enquiry seemed to be direfted 
towards the vice-admii^al of the blue ; but no sooner had the 
vice-admiral become an accuser, than his accusation was 
received at the admiralty board ; and all the in.conveniencea 
which his Lordship so frequently predifted instantly va-? 
vished. Though at first strongly denied, it was afterward^ 
proved and confessed, by the crown lawyers, in the course 
of discussing the question upon a motion in the other house 
(the attorney and solicitor general) that the admiralty board 
might have exercised their judgment on the occasion : the 
faft was, that they had done so, and brought the honourable 
admiral to his trial, and by, so doing, had made an attempt 
on his life, or, what was of infinitely greater consequence to 
that gallant officer, they endeavoured to rob him of his ho^s 
^ nour. 
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nour* Did thefi tjie noble Earl dare to call for ^ single in- 
stance of any professional mw declining the serve, when the 
instance now alluded to was so recent and so well known to 
every one of their Lordships, and every man in the British 
empire? Could the honourable admiral alluded to, with 
safety once niore trust his life and honour in such hands? 
—It was impossible ; and, without descending to particulars, 
l^e believed there was not a single high naval chara£ler now 

Siemployed, who could not assigq reasons equally cogent, 
r refusing to serve, so long as the present noble Earl con- 
tinued to preside at the Amiralty-board ; for what they had 
xvot dire31y experienped in their own persons, the example 
Qow quoted had taught them to expe^l. This was strength* 
cned by a further additional reason, that if they had foregone 
every other consideration, and, in the heat of patriot zeal, 
were willing to devote and even risk their personal safety 
aind honour, they, as far as their own experience had led, 
Vere fully convmced that the very objcft, which they were 
willing to hazard every thing to accomplish, was totally un- 
s^ainable, under such an administration of naval affairs. 

His Lordship testified his warmest approbation of the 
county meetings, the committees of correspondence, and ge* 
neral associations ; Parliament having, through the enormous 
influence of the Crown, abandoned the care and proteftioa 
of the people, it was at length become necessary that the peo- 
ple themselves should look to their own preservation; and he 
trusted, that as they had the judgment to discover the ne- 
cessity, 9nd the spirit to aft upon that judgment, they would 
have the resolution and firmness never to relax, till the griev- 
ances and oppressions under which they laboured were fully 
i)nd completely redressed. • 

His Lordshjp made use of several strong and unqualified 
expressions, declarative of the inherent rights in the people 
to compel redress in cases of emergency : and congratulated 
his country most heartily on the approaching appearance of 
being emancipated from a system of government and a mal- 
^dmiiiistration oi public atfairs, hitherto unprecedented in 
the English annals; seeming to hint, that national prctctiioa 
would not much longer be trusted to those who had abused 
the powers with which they had been fatally and unfortu- 
nately for this country invested. 

. The Marquis of Rockingham said, that he never lost sight 
©f one great objeft since the commencement of the present 
leign, which was the system established as soon as his pre- 
sent Majesty ascended the throne; namely, a fixed determi- 

nat^loa 
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nation to govern this country under the forms of law, through 

the influence of the Crown. -He had no sooner perceived 

this system, than he set his face against it, and had now, for 
upwards of seventeen years, endeavoured .to defeat its in- 
. tended effeSs. Much had been said about secret influence and 
secret councils ; and a noble Lord, not then present in his 
place [the Earl of Bute] had been particularly pointed to. 
' For his part, he had no personal acquaintance with that no- 
ble Lord, nor could he b& supposed to ha<re any predileftion 
for him; but this he would declare, as an honest man, that 
he was persuaded, that if that noble Lord had never been 
in office, or in personal confidence with his Sovereign, in* 
deed had never been born, that a system of government, simi« 
lar to that now existing in this country, would have been 
produced into being. Every thing within and without, 
whether in cabinet, Parliament, or elsewhere, carried about 
it th^ most evident and unequivocal marks of such a system ; 
the whole ceconomy of executive government, in all its 
branches, proclaimed it, whether professional, deliberative^ or 
official. The supporters of it in print, in books, in pamphlets, 
Jlnd newspapers, avowed it, and defended it without reserve. 
—It was early in the present reign promulgated as a court 
axiom, " that the power and influence of the crown alone 
was sufficient to support any set of men his Majesty might 
think proper to call to his councils." The fafl: bore evi- 
dence of its truth; for, through the influence of the crown, 
majorities had been procured to support any men or any 
measures which an administration thus constituted thought 
proper to diftate. — ^This was the origin of all our national mis- 
fortunes, the latter being no more than the consequence of 
the principle which gave birth to the measures that produced' 
them. He was ready to avow, in his place, that as the mea- 
sures of the present reign contained the fullest testimony of 
the principle which called them into being, so they bore' 
every internal and external evidence of their dangerous and 
alarming origin ; for he w^ould say, that taking and com* 
bining them together, they formed and presented such a sys- . 
tern of corruption, public venality and despotism, as never 
before took place in any limited government. The short 
time he remained in office, to which he had been called- at 
the express desire of his Sovereign, he endeavoured all in 
his power to oppose and defeat this unnatural and unconsti- 
tutional influence of the crown, but to very little purpose ;' 
and as he had come into office at his Majesty's desire, so he 
quitted it in obedience to the same authority. 

When 
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Wifien he spoke of the principle of despotism, which had 
appeared and seemed uniformly to pervade all the ads of the 
present reign, he believed it would be toully unnecessary to 
particularize them ; he should therefore content himself 
with alluding only to such part of the system as applied to 
the measures pursued respecting America and the East India 
company. Here it w^ (hat the plan of extending the in^ 
flucnce of the crown, already become enormous and truly 
alarming, blazed forth in all its odious colours ; and here it 
WIS iliat that influence, under the impositious pretence of 
asserting the rights of Parliament, was employed to vest the 
patronage or unlimited sovereignty of all America in the 
chiwn. The same use was made of this influence over the 
East India company, and after the first attempt had brought 
bankruptcy on that company, the second finally vested the 
patronage of it in the crown for ever. 

The plan was deeply laid ; the independent part of the 
ptoplc were led into the snare by the specious pretences of 
designing and artful men.— The company were described to 
be wallowing in riches ; the direClors and their servants 
dbroad, were said to be infinitely venal, unprincipled, cor- 
rupt, and oppressive. It was urged, that in the possession of 
«uch immense revenues and profits, territorial and commer- 
cial, that the company ought to be compelled to contribute to 
the exigencies of the state, and to bear part of the burdens, 
in common vrith the rest of their fellow subjefts. The 
whole was a ministerial trick, a state juggle, to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people, it was patronage, a further ex- 
tension of court influence, which was at the bottom of all 
this, however varnished over with specious appearances of 
puUir reformation, general justice, and an equitable distri- 
Dution of taxes and burdens to be borne by the several re- 
spjeftive parts of the empire. It was not the paltry sum of 
400,oaol. per aimum that was the great ohjcd ; it was the 
Aggundizement of the crown that set this political machine 
in motion. The sequel proved it beyond the possibility of 
doubt or uncertainty. The company in a few years became 
bankrupt, and it was reserved for tlie present administration 
to complete what they so happily begun, and so steadily pur- 
sucdLi They relinquished the revenue with chearfulness, but 
took care to get the patronage in exchange. If any proof 
were wanting to shew, that tneither revenue, nor a desire to 
alleviate the public burdens, formed the true cause ; it was 
now fully sufficient to .observe, that no one efFeQual step 
had been taken to promote reformation in India ; for it wa^ 
Vol.. XIV. M ww^vi'^.'i^V 
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impossible for oppression, public peculation, &c. said to have 
existed in India at the time government first interfered in the 
affairs of the company, to rise higher, or prove more opera- 
tive and extensive than since that period. A very striking 
instance of which was then depending in the courts below, 
in the case of the late Lord Pigot, who had been sacrificed 
to the private cabals of those, who, if not encouraged by 
government, were most certainly protefted and countenanced 
by them. This was the consequence of the interference of 
the crown; and as to the pretence of a revenue, it was 
needless to observe, that no one part of the conduft of the 
present administration, or the system they afted under, fur- 
nished even the colour of an argument, that they who had 
upon all occasions so shamefully wasted and mis-spent the 
public treasure, entertained a single idea of relieving the 
people, whom, in every other instance, ttey had so heavily 
burdened and oppressed. 

He was persuaded that several high charaflers, and persons 
of independent principles, and unquestionable integrity and 
abilities, were led by the art and misrepresentation of others, 
in whom they had unhappily confided, to support the mea- 
sures respe3ing the East India company, and he was glad to 
hear the noble Earl who made the present motion acknow- 
ledge his error, and as one coming within that description. 
For his part, he saw then what in a thousand instances had 
been since confirmed to him, that the secret movers in thi^ 
business had no objeft whatever, either reformative or eqiii- 
table, in view, but only that of vesting in the crown the pa- 
tronage of the company, in order to extend and increase its 
influence. 

This traiterous principle it was that produced the Ameri- 
can war, and the long tr&in of evils which flowed from* it ; 
and he was persuaded, besides this great obJeS, that in the 
course of som^ of the events which tell out m America, one 
great spur which induced ministers to blindly rush on, was 
in expeSation of being gratified, and of gratifying their 
friends . and supporters with expefted confiscations of the 
lands and properties of those who took up arms against go- 
vernment ; and should they now persist in turning a dm 
car to the voice of the people of this country, and thereby 
force them into measures of resistance, one motive among 
others would be, aprospeft of confiscations nearer home, and 
the proscription of the lives and fortunes of those who should 
stand forth the friends of their countiy, and as yet its unri- 
valled constitution. 

The 
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The system being such as he had described ; the effefts 

Such as he had related ; he would just trouble their Lordships 
With an observation or two on some of the consequences, so 
far as they applied to the present question. 

In the first place, he begged leave to observe, that the at- 
tempt to enslave America had happily miscarried, but was at- 
tended with the disgraceful circumstance of Great Britain 
being obliged to throw herself at the feet of America, and of 
ber humiliating offers being spurned with indignation and 
contempt. Again he wished to call their Lordships* recolleftion 
to the condufl of administration towards Ireland, by whose 
particular oppressions, and introducing a system of govern- 
ment in our sister kingdom similar to that founded in influ- 
ence and corruption in this, and the mischievous cffe3s pro- 
duced by the American war, they had reduced our fellow- 
subjeBs there to the last degree of public distress and private 
misery. When ministers were applied to for relief, they 
refused it, till the people rose as one man to vindicate their 
natural rights. What was the consequence ? They pro- 
cared by their public spirit, manliness and resolution, what 
they never could have obtained by any other means. The 
people of England had now before them the example of 
America and Ireland; that example pointed out to tlicm the 
only possible means of national salvation. What would 
America and Ireland now be, if they had not redressed their 
own grievances? What would England be, if she should 
continue inaftive at so perilous and critical a season ? He 
hoped, however, that ministers would not put the people of 
England to the trial ; though if that should happen to be 
the case, he trusted, that the very cause of disunion would 
terminate in colleftive strength, which was particularly the 
case of Ireland, where 50,000 men in arms, while they were 
promoting domestic prosperity, proved such a source of na- 
tional strength, as to deter our foreign enemies from making 
any attempt, or daring to invade that country ; a circum- 
stance, .he was fully convinced, that had solely preyented 
France for many months past from landing in that kingdom 
a very formidable force. 

A noble Earl [Sandwich]^ who spoke lately, and a noble 
Viscount who spoke early [btormont] had endeavoured to re- 
present the county meetings as the mere effefts of party spi- 
rit,' or as proceeding from the arts of a few faftious indivi- 
duals. He had every reason to believe that the faft was 
otherwise ; he meant in general ; but so far as it related to 
the meeting at York, he could say from his own knowledge, 

M 2 <Vi7iX 
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that the noble Earl was totally mistaken. The meeting at 
York was not proposed Or promoted by any party, or faQion, 
or particular description ol men. It originated in the spoil* • 
taneous propositions and communications of the independent 
and honest part of the people of all descriDtiohs, parties and 
interests. Many persons, friends to goodf government, and 
'connefted in various ways with administration, were some oi 
the foremost in the business ; and as to the respeftability of 
the meeting, all he could say was, that within the compass of 
a single room, where the meeting freeholders were convehed, 
there were persons aftually present, who possessed landed pro- 
perty to the amount of eight hundred thousand pounds per 
annum ; and since that meeting, no less than 9000 gentle* 
men, clergy, and freeholders nad signed the petition : and 
as a farther proof of the general sentiments of the people of 
Yorkshire, he could affirm with equal truth, that the petition 
from the City of York had been signed by no less than gad 
"persons, yet by the last poll-books, at the general eleSion ih 
1774, it appeared, that no more than 97^ polled, though it 
was a warmly contested one. 

His Lordship entered into a great variety of other particu- 
lars, which had been spoke to by noble Lords, Who aftep* 
wards rose in favour of the motion, and concluded with con- 
juring ministers to consider, and not persist with the same 
blind spirit of hitherto invincible obstinacy which had led 
the nation into its present dangerous and calamitous situa- 
tion. If they regarded their Sovereign, whom they profes- 
sed to revere ; if they attended to their own personal safety ; 
if they wished to prevent those horrid scenes, which they af- 
Jefted to believe the petitions led to; if they sought that 
unanimity which they contended was so essential to the safety 
of this country, and so necessary to the defeating the ambr- 
tious and dangerous designs of our foreign and natural ene- 
mies ; if they, in short, were sincere in any one of their 
professions, or the motives which they assigned for their con- 
du£l, he implored them to listen to the voice of the people, 
and not while the enemy was at the door, meditating and 
threatening destruftion, to be the cause of national ruin, by 
hurrying the people into a slate of civil confusion. He as- 
sured ministers, that no palliatives would do. It was not 
particular taxes ^alluding to a lax of 25 per cent, upon all 
"places and pensions, said to be in the contemplation of Lord 
North) that would answer the expeftations of the people. 
// was the proper application o? tV\fe ^ufeiWe Tcvotvc^ ^\xe.^d^ 
granted, and the honest, faithfl\\> ^irvd <£Cotvom\c^\ e^^^x^^v- 
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ture of the national treasure in general, that they in almost 
one voice demanded. Before he sat down he said, he would 
suggest one other motive to ministers, for giving the people 
satisfaSion ; that was, an opportunity which presented itself 
to them of becoming one of the most popular administrations 
that ever direfted the affairs of this country, should they, 
on the present occasion, comply with the desires of the 
people. 

Lord Hillsborough entered into a very long discussion to 
prove the impropriety and impra£licability oi the motion as 
It then stood, which contained little more than what had 
been before urged in other words by Lord Stormont. He 
8ai4« that House had no right, by any rulje of construSioa 
or inference whatever, to resolve that a committee of both 
Houses shoqld be formed; and even were it otherwise, the 
pbje&.of the motion, that of enquiring into the public ex- 
penditure of money was a matter on wliich their Lordships 
ivere totally incompetent to deliberate or determine. The 
controul of the expenditure of public money was what had 
been always exclusively claimed, and had for a long scries 
0f years, indeed for some centuries been exclusively enjoyed 
)>y the other House ; of course the formation of the com- 
jnittee was no less against the established mode of proceeding 
exercised by both Houses, than the obje£l of such formation 
was unconstitutional and absurd. Both Houses had their 
peculiar rights and privileges; and this House had no more 
fiffht to entrench on the privileges of the other, than the 
other had on this. After labouring this point with great in- 
dustry and particular ardour, and commenting upon every 
passage in the motion, his Lordship fixed his attention upon 
IMpartof it which went to exclude the attendance of such 
lioble Lords as enjoyed any emolument or pension under go- 
vernment. He said it was a libel on the whole body ol the 
peerage, as it supposed, that such of their Lordships as enjoyed 
places under government were, from that circumstance, liable . 
fp be warped from their duty, and to give corrupt opinions on a 
question, which it was maintained in argument was intended, 
and would effeft the salvation of their country. It was, he 
would maintain, a general and dire£l libel upon that House, 
^nd upon every noble Lord who stood in the predicament des- 
cribed. It is a libel upon me, my Lords, said he; it is 
false and unfounded; I can affirm the contrary from my own 
JcnowJedge. It was upwards of seven years, till very lately, 
that I never held any place," or enjoyed any emolument; 1 
M 3 \^^£\N^\ 
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received no pension, and yet I can say with truth, and.my 
public conduft in this house has proved, that 1 never swerved 
from my former avowed opinions. I am unacquainted with 
the influence on which the noble Marquis has been so difinse, 
and which he has stated with so much confidence. I aSed, 
within the period I have alluded to, from a sense of duty ; I 
did so when I \vas last in office ; I will ever do so, as long as 
I live. I do therefore maintain, that so far as the motion 
goes to an exclusion of noble Lords in the service of the 
crown, that it is a libel upon your Lordships, on this House, 
and upon me, as an individual member of it. 

Having endeavoured to prove, at once, the futility, infor- 
mality., imprafticability, and libellous tendency of the m[o« 
tion, his Lordship proceeded to bestow the mot indicant and 
passionate epithets on the county meetings and petitions. He 
said they originated in faflious motives merely, and fa6Uous 
motives too of the very worst complexion. They tended to 
usurp the powers of government, and to compel Parliament 
to concessions of the most dangerous and unconstitutional 
nature ; they were set up as another estate, unknown to the 
constitution. They would, if not timely suppressed, lead to 
anarchy and public confusion. As yet they had been cauti- 
ously and arttully kept within the verge of the law, though, 
in fa&, they reached to the very brink of rebellion. He de^ 
nied that they were the sense of the nation at large, and he 
hoped, whatever malignant spirit gave them birth, that it 
would be instantly crushed. There was nothing but resolution 
^nd firmness, which he was persuaded their Lordships would 
never want, when their rights were attempted to be invaded, 
to subdue them ; and if he had no other reason for opposing 
the present motion in all its parts, he could find in his own 
mind a sufficient motive for giving it a negative ; that it was 
so nearly allied in principle and in objeft to that fadious, 
dangerous, innovating and unconstitutional spirit which had' 
given existence to the county meetings. 

His Lordship added, he was satisfied, for he never cbuld 
believe that the noble Lord's mistake in framing the motion 
proceed from mere ignorance, that the motion was framed 
in such a manner as to ensure it a negative, in order to throw 
an odium upon administration, and give an opportunity to 
its friends and supporters to enter a flaming protest, which, * 
being published, would soon make its way mto the country, 
2|nd Ipn^ent and encrease ths^t spirit of sedition and disaffec- 
tion 
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tion which both the authors and friends of the motion wished 
to disseminate through every part of the kingdom. 

His Lordship again turned to the terms in which . the 
motion had been framed, and after having condemned it in 
the strongest language we ever heard made use of in a House 
of Parliament, both in point of principle and formation, 
concluded his speech with giving a dire6l and unqualified ne- 
gative. 

The Duke of Manchester replied, in a strain equally warm 
and decisive, to several parts of the last speech. 

His Grace observed, th?it America had resisted^ in order to 
redress her grievances ; so had Ireland ; so had Scotland ; aiyl 
did the noble Lord undertake to say, that the English associa- 
tors were the only part of his Majesty's subjtfts wh(»'5c peti- 
tions, in the first instance, were to be branded with the odi- 
ous epithets of treasonable and rebellious ? Was every other 
part of the British dominions to be listened to ? And was the 
seat of empire alone Co be treated with contempt and foul 
language ? 

-Were fifty thousand armed Irish associators to have their 
grievances redressed, as dutiful', loyal, and obedient subjefts ; 
and was the county meetings of the people of England, un- 
armed, unassociated, unembodied, without either staves, or 
any other weapon, offensive or defensive, to be charged witji 
being on the brink of treason and rebellion ? This was a Ian- 
guage he would never endure, as an Englishman, or pass over 
unnoticed, as long as he retained the honour of a seat in that 
House. 

Had not the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a public a£l, in 
which he represented the person of the sovereign, publicly 
thanked the Irish associators, though armed against law ? And 
what judjjment would the world pass on a man, who, as go- 
vernor ot a country, or Lord Lieutenant of it, conveyed the 
thanks of both Houses to the country over which he presid- 
ed, to the associators thus illegally armed, who now as Eng- 
lishmen stood up and charged the English county meetings 
with every species of public criminality short of a6lual re- 
bellion ? 

His Lordship took notice of what had fallen from tjie no- 
ble Viscount in high office, relative to the pushing the refor- 
mation further, should such a measure be adopted, than was 
expressed in the motion. It included him, as well as the noble 
Duke who spoke on the subjeft some time since [Grafton] 
and his other noble friend [Richmond.] It was true he en- 
joyed a patent placc^ which was paxl ol\v\^ ^V\\TW^\q>^^^ 
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descended to him from ancestors for three generations* Hiis 
fortune was but small, independent of that, and far from be- 

' ing correspondent to the rank which he held in the state. He 
had a numerous family unprovided for ; yet, if a general re- 
formation should be adopted, arid that it was thought neces- 
sary to include a property of this kind, he would chearfully 

• submit, for the sake of the general good; and though the re* 
mainder should be too small to maintain a person of his rank, 
he should gladly banish himself from his;iative country, when 
that banishment was a consequence of a general reformation 
by which his country was to be so materially benefited. In 
such an event«he would seek a residence in some distant clime, 
where he could live in privacy, and suit his style of living 
and exterior appearant:e to means derived from a very scanty 
income. 

His Grace spoke to some other points of less consequence^ 
and concluded with testifying his warm and most hearty ap« 

•probation of the motion moved by the noble Earl. 

Lord Sa?2c/wicA rose and replied to some fafls stated by the 
noble Duke who spoke last, relative to the county meeting 
whith had been recently held at Huntingdon, for the purpose 
of considering of the propriety of petitioning the House t>f 
Commons, and recomniending a more frugal and ceconomical 
•expenditure of the public money. 

The Duke of Manchester rejoined, but as the matter was 
merely personal and logical, being confined to the county of 
Huntingdon, it will suffice to observe, that neither of the 
noble Lords agreed to the faSs stated by his antagonist, rela^ 
tive to Huntingdonshire county meeting. 

Earl Temple next rose, he said, with great diffidence, to 
deliver his sentiments in so respeftable and august an assem- 
bly ; but he thought it was a duty incumbent upon him Co 
declare them upon so trying and important an occasion as 

-the present, and hoped their Lordships would give him a few 
minutes attention. 

Though this was the first time he had the honour to ad« 

-dress their Lordships, his opinions were, well known in the 
other "House, where he had the honour of a seat for some 

-years. On his entrance into Parliament, the great question 
oetween this country and America was then almost coming to 

•an issue; this one preparing to use force, the othier to resist. 
For his part, he thought, that the supreme right of Great 
Britain over all the dependencies of the British empire, was 
founded on the principles of the constitution, and as such 
should be enforced; and that government, in the asisertion of 

- ' that 
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that claim ought to be supported. Upon this idea and 
motives be a3cd for some time» till at length he became per- 
feftly convinced that ministers were no longer deserving of 
public confidence ; that they were no less incapable than un« 
popular; unqualified equally to frame plans of conciliation, 
to prosecute tlie war with vigour or effea, to promote alii. 
ances» or make peace. As he had given ministers his sup* 
port upon principle, so he had withdrawn it upon convic* 
tion. The American war, become no longer pra6)ticable, 
«ven in the hands of wise or honest men, continued to hold 
x>ut no one consequence whatever, but adding to our national 
calamities : in short, every thing relative to the afiairs of 
•America, as well respeding men as measures, had long deter, 
mined him to oppose both one and the other ; and he could 
not sit down without observing, that, considering the very 
alarming extent the influence of the crown was arrived at* 
St was probably a fortunate circumstance that our plans o^ 
American subdu3ion.had not prevailed. 

A noble Marquis [Rockingham] who spoke some time 
-since, had talked of the glories of the late reign, and op- 
posed them in contrast to the calamities and disgraces of 
the present. It was too iust a pi£i:ure of the features of 
Itoth reigns to admit a single moment's controversy. Such 
a contrast must fill the minds of every true Englishman, 
<very friend of his SovereigUj and lover of his country', with 
the most painful and mortifying reflexions; to look back at 
Xhe successful and glorious administration of a late eminent 
and celebrated statesman [Lord Chatham] when not a wind 
that blew from any quarter of the globe, but was sure to 
bring with it an account of some fresh viSory, some new 
, conquest, some acquisition of trade or territory. It might 
indeed be literally asserted, without involving a contradic- 
tion, that our coasts though naked and defenceless, were 
in a state of the highest safety and security, being jointly 
protefted by our navy and our fame ; while on the other 
hand, the terror with which our fleets and armies filled the 
hreasis of our enemies, though far distant, answered the end 
joi blocking up their ports, and confining their armaments 
both naval and military at home. 

A peace, however, at length succeeded: and it was tlie 
fatal policy of the time to relirfquish the most valuable part - 
of our conquests, on an idea that we were no longer able to 
continue tlie war. 

It 
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It was sai4, that it became necessary " to purchase peace," 
by parting with almost every thing we had acquired. The 
chief reason assigned for our national inability was, that we 
were one hundred and forty millions in debt. He wished 
their Lordships would attend to what had been so ably stated 
by the noble Earl who made the motion, that instead of one 
hundred and forty millions we stood indebted in 1762, we 
already owed one hundred and eighty-five millions; and if 
the war should continue another year, the national debt 
would amount to two hundred millions. From these fa&« 
he concluded, that either those who hurried on the peace 
of 1762 1 upon an idea that this country was utiable any 
longer to carry on the war, or those who have involved 
this country in the present war, had been grossly mistaken; 
yet he was warranted in affirming, that they were princi- 
pally the same persons who advised and supported the late 
inadequate terms of peace; and who had led us violently, and 
without consideration or remorse, into the American war, 
and continued still obstinately to pursue it. 

His Lordship spoke very fully to the question of the peti- 
tions ; and said, to petition was the inherent and inalienable pri- 
vilege of every Englishman. The people had a right to 
petition each or every branch of the legislature. They had 
equally a right to meet for the purpose, to associate, cor^ 
respond, &c. in short, to adopt every legal and constitutional 
mode which might promise to secure the objeft they aimed 
to obtain. He was much surprised to hear a noble Lord, 
who spoke not long since [Hillsborough] bestow such harsh 
and strong epithets on the county meetings, and attribute such 
motives to those who attended and wished to promote what 
those meetings ultimately tended to produce, a general re- 
formation in rtie public expenditure, and adopting a pemra- 
nent plan of public oeconomy. He found in his own. breast 
the fullest proofs of the injustice of the charge of faflion, of 
sedition, and of being arrived at the very brink of rebellion. 
For his part, he highly approved of the petitions, and the de- 
termination of the petitioners to associate and correspond; 
and though he did not wish to lead the people, or invite them 
into these associations, because he thought they ought to be 
left to judge for themselves, yet no man could more sincerely 
approve of them, nor would more cheerfully enter into them. 
Some persons might be led to conclude otherwise ; and that 
he had appeared backward on account of not approving of 
them; but he again took this opportunity to say, that no 
person whatever was more inclined to follow or unite ; but 

for 
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for the reason before assigned, he did not think proper to aft 
a leading part. 

Something which fell from the noble Viscount [Stormont] ' 
who spoke early, made it necessary for him to say a word or 
two in answer. The noble Viscount said the reform ought, 
if adopted at all, to be extended without favour or prejudice, 
and be direSed to the root of the evil ; and that it should 
take effe6l immediately ; because, said he, the motion states 
the present necessity of. public oeconomy. He acknowledged 
that he enjoyed a very lucrative place under the crown, 
which was the reward of his father's Long services. This 
circumstance rendered the obje£l still more valuable ; but 
if in a general reform^ in which every property of the same 
description was to be included, and appropriated to public 
services, he, for one, would readily acquiesce. It was an ob- 
jed of consequence, it was true ; but it was not such an ob- 
jeft, however, as could prevent him a moment from making 
the decision between his own personal interest and the salva* 
tion of his country. 

When he spoke thus openly, he meant to be understood 
with this reservation, that he consented to relinquish what 
he held under the crown solely on condition, that the reform 
was made universal, and made so as to include that species 
of property which hewould, amongothers, be obliged to sur- 
render to the uses of the state. 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and entered into a very long 
and miscellaneous view of the question. He said, the only 
colour of an objeftion he heard made was, that of resolving 
that a committee of both Houses be appointed, &c. but that 
that might be easily none away by omitting the words " both 
Houses ;" and the motion would then run, " That a com- 
mittee be appointed." It was a mere matter of form : he 
was sure the noble Earl would acquiesce; and if there was no 
other material objeftion that could be easily removed. 

Several noble Lords had mentioned another circumstance, 
that of excluding persons enjoying places or pensions from 
serving on the committee. This was called a libel upon tht 
whole body of peerage, upon all the servants of the crown, 
and upon a noble Earl in particular, who so emphatically saiif, 
♦'and it is a libel upon me;" yet^inhis opinion, the intended 
exclusion was formed upon the spirit of the English con* 
stitulion, and upon the whole plan of English jurisprudence. 
The law (at least the common law of England) always ex- 
cluded persons from aSing iiiany situation which concerned 

others, 
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tabers, where they gwght be supposed to iift under partis^lity^ 
influence, or prejudice, or have any native bias o;n their minds*. 
3ucb w^ the case in the constituting of june9t both in civil 
and criminal matters; such was the case of a judge goins 
the circuit into a country in which he was born, or bad 

Jiroperty; and in 9 great variety of other instances, which 
e forbore to mention, He remembered, in particular, the 
cOndu£l of a late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who 
bad an estate in the county in which he lived, who would ne- 
ver sit at the nisiprius side on that account, lest any possible 
partiality might be shewn by him in any of his decision^. A 
noble Earl who spoke early [Chesterneld] imagined he had 
totally proved the absurdity of appoiinting a committee, and 
excluding, in the first instance, a certain description of per-* 
sons, who would have the right to negative or affirm the 

{proceedings of the committee of the report. Here the ana-» 
ogy to the case of a judge exaf^ly corresponded to the dif* 
fcrence between judging in the first instance and finally de? 
ciding upon the report; for though the judge on the circuit 
could not try the cause in the (irst instance, yet upon a 
motion for a new triaU or a special verdi£l, &c, when mat^ 
ters of fa£l or law came under review, and to be deters 
mined in the last instance, the same judge, who by custom 
or law was prevented in the first, might, with the rest of tha 
court, nevertheless give his opinion without any or the least 
impeachment of partiality or prejudice. 

He by no means thought the excluding the persons de* 
$cribed in the motion implied (much less declared; any dire£l 
censure on th^ condu£l of any description of Lords, or any 
individual in that House. If he thought so, he should be 
the first for advising the noble Earl to withdraw his motion, 
ox amend that part of it; but he believed it woiild not foe 
d<:nied him in turn, that persons enjoying places and offices 
under the crown were nevertheless influenced. He would 
icall it a sense of duty, and honourable influence, a respe£l for 
^he person of the Sovereign ; but be it called what it might, 
it was in its consequences as much felt, as if it had proceeded 
jfram some base and ignoble motive. He would appeal to 
jthe language of a noble Lord who spoke last [Marquis of 
Carmarthen.] What has that noble Lord told you? That 
disapproving of the present ministers, he could no longer con*> 
iinue to give them his support ; that as long as he held the 
|>Q6t he occupied, he thought himself in a manner obliged to 
support them; but as he could not longer do so, that he had 
l^gned; and had, as a further mark of the resentment of 

the 
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the court, hetn disrtiisscd from his Lieutenancy of the East 
Riding of the county of York that morning* Here the in- 
flirence was plain, by the conduft on either hand ; for the 
noble Lord tound himself obliged to resign before he could 
give a free vote ; and, on the other hand, as soon as the 
minister understood that his Lordshrp was determined td 
vote according to his conscience, he dismissed him from hi* 
lieutenancy. If there could be a stronger proof requfared td 
J^hew the influence of the crown, and its operations, both in 
respeS of persons while possessing offices of profit, and after- 
wards, what men of independent principles are to expeft, when- 
ever they venture to aft on their own judgment, and difiet 
in opinion from his Majesty's confidential servants. 

Having thus proved now easily the only material objeftion 
to the motion could h6 remedied, that ot that House endea- 
vouring to bind the other, by a resolution, and demonstrating, 
that excluding such nolrte Lords as possessed emoluments or 
pensions, from sitting on the intended committee, was no 
iiardship, but consonant to usage; his Grace proved, and ad- 
idticed several arguments to demonstrate, that their Lordships 
were competent to enquire into the expenditure of public 
money ; to examine and controul both its receipt and issue, 
and to punish delinquents, if any such should be found. The 
House 6f Lords had often exercised the powers herein de« 
scribed, and though their Lordships were not the representa- 
tives of any particular part or distrift, they were the repre- 
sentatives 01 the whole body of the people as well as the 
other House ; and if their feliow-subjeSs were aggrieved or 
Oppressed, their Lordships, as the guardians and proteflors 
«)f the people at large, were entitled to adopt every proper 
Ineasure, which, in their apprehensions, might promise to 
afford a full relief and redress of grievances. 

Having asserted the privileges ot the House of Lords, and 
the duties annexed to those privileges, his Grace entered into 
a very long account of the county meetings. He acknow- 
ledged, that respefting any measures which promise tb be 
produftive of public good ; he never considered more, than 
m what manner the objeft might be most easily and ef- 
feftually attained. The noble Earl who spoke last, [Tem- 
ple] might be very right in not standing, or wishing to lead 
the county in which he resided ; but ion his part, when Sl 
tneasure was wise or necessary, he would, as soon as it ap- 
peared to him to be so, take the earliest opportunity of do- 
ing all in his power to promote and forward it. XJpofi 
*thrs idea, when the High Sheriff of the county over which 
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he has the honour to preside, refused to call a county meet- 
ing, at the requisition of several persons of rank and fortune, 
he called one, as the. first officer in the county under the. 
crown. He would assure their Lordships, that there was no 
occasion to lead or encourage a spirit or resolution of peti- 
tioning ; the county was almost unanimous ; thfey were tully 
persuaded of the imminent necessity there was for immediate 
ceconomy, and a general reform throughout the difiFerent" de- 
partments of the State; and, he believed, there was not a 
jingle county in the kingdom, nor an independent man in 
it, that was not at length convinced, that national bankruptcy 
and ruin must be the consequence, if some limits be not set 
to public rapacity, venality, and prostitution, which all have 
their origin, more or less, in the influence of the crown. 

He replied to the two noble Earls who condemned the 
petitions. One of them, as unnecessary [Sandwich] the 
other as seditious, libellous, inflammatory, and arrived at the 
very brink of rebellion ! [Hillsborough] He reminded the . 
latter, how ready he was to construe every thing into rebel- 
lion, which had the least appearance of an opposition to the 
unconstitutional influence of the crown, and how fortunate 
he was to predifl: those very rebellions, or afts of resistance, 
which, in respefl: of America, he had been so instrumental 
in fomenting. His Grace observed, that while the other 
noble Lord allowed the right of petitioning, he denied, in 
almost every possible case, the propriety or necessity of 
exercising that right. 

His Grace further replied to the noble Lord at the head of 
the admiralty, as to the supposed advantages gained over our 
enemies in the course of the last campaign, and his Lord- 
ship's drawing a conclusion, that we stood now better than 
we did at this time twelvemonth. His Lordship's logic was 
of a very novel nature. We had lost Grenada and St. Vin- 
cent's ; -we had taken St. Lucia. Our fleet was defeated off 
Grenada, and obliged to fly for shelter, and conceal them- 
selves as long as D'Estaing thought proper to stay in those 
seas. A very numerous and well-appointed army in America 
had done nothing in the course of the summer, but had been 
obliged to abandon every inch of the ground they had gain- 
ed, and retire within the lines of New York, and in its 
neighbourhood. The British channel was deserted, and our 
fleet preserved itself, when it ventured to return by stealth, 
merely by flight ; in short, except the miscarriage of D'E- 
Staing before Savannah, and the capture of St. Vincent's^ we 

had 
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had nothing to balance against such a series of defeats and 
disgraces, as had been hitherto unexampled in British annals. 
He thought, therefore, that the noble Earl, instead of being 
reprehended, and his words so frequently commented upon, 
that our successes had been trifling ; the noble Lord, at the 
head of the admiralty, stood under particular obligations to 
him for talking of successes at all ; when what was upper- 
most in every man's mind, was our defeats and disgraces, 
which were far from being trifling, and might, on that ground, 
be well stated as a reason why a prospe6i of peace was re- 
moved to so remote a distance* 

. The noble Earl at the head of the admiralty had asserted 
another particular, as forming part of our aggregate success ; 
the driving the French from the banks of jNewfoundland, 
and by that means monopolizing to ourselves the whole of 
the fishery, that inestimable branch of commerce, as well as 
nursery for our seamen. The f^ft, and every precedent 

Sound on which it was supported, were equally unfounded. 
rfore the war broke out, we most certainly carried on a 
much more extensive fishery than France. We were not 
only in possession of what we had previous to the peace of 
Paris, but of much the greater part of what France formerly 
possessed ; while France, by the conditions of that peace, was 
limited to certain pans of the banks and coasts of New- 
foundland, and the little islands of St. Peter and Miquelon : 
but passing over that circumstance, and coming direQly to 
the taft as stated by the noble Earl, he could contradift that 
fafl: by evidence, which he believed might be fully depended 
upon ; that was the assurances of the merchants of Dart- 
raoutht who are the chief persons concerned in that trade : 
they assured him when there last summer, that their trade to 
Newfoundland was nearly at an end; that the American 
and French privateers had infested those seas ; that they had 
landed frequently on the island, pulled down the stages 
crefted for the curing of fish, and, in short, had rendered 
property so insecure, that not one half of the fish was 
caught, cured, and carried to market that used to be about 
two years since. 

After a vast deal of miscellaneous matter, his Grace alluded 
to what the noble Viscount in high office said respefting 
a full and general reformation, if any. He said, for his 
part, the emoluments which he enjoyed came to him as his 
patrimony from his ancestors, under a legal title, which had 
been farther confirmed by several subsequent aSs of Parlia- 
ment. Were he even inclined, he could resign no more 
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than his own personal claim, as others had an interest as well 
as himself. If, then, he had a legal property vested in him 
lie thought*he was as well entitled to the possession and enjoy- 
ment of it as any other man, who enjoyed a fortune transV 
jnitted to him by his ancestors ; nor would he ever relinquish 
his claim but by due course of law. His estate was a grant 
from the crown, which it was then competent to make: if, 
however, Parliament should lay it down as a rule, that all 
grants of the crown, of every kind, in lands and heredita- 
ments, corporeal and incorporeal, were resumable whenever 
the exigencies of the state required it, he would submit 00 
that condition, and no other ; not upon any idea of invidious 
distinflions totally foreign to the plan ot reformation, andi 
originating from spleen, resentment, and ill-will to the sup- 
posed reformers. He believed more than one half of the 
lands of England had been given away by the crown in 
grants ; if, then, the reform was meant to be extended to 
grantees in general, he was ready to" submit to the determi- 
nation of Parliament. Though such a resumption wotiid 

' leave him but a very small and inadequate income, I>e would 
venture to affirm, ^t few men wOuld feel the diminution 
less. He could live upon a small income, and be contented, 
as he hoped he should always adhere to a principle he had 
never yet departed from, that of suiting his expenditure to his 

' aneana. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen then rose to explain ; as 
something, he said, which fell from the noble Duke who 
rspoke last made it necessary. His Grace supposed his situa- 
tion had influenced his vote ; by no means. He bad sup* 
ported government upon principle as long as they continued, 
ah his Opinion, to deserve it. A period arrived, when by their 
extreme incapacity, and notorious miscondud, he was upon 
motives of conscience, and a strift regard to his duty to his 
country, obliged to withdraw from them his confidence and 
support. On one hand, he thought at such a perilous mo- 
ment, that absenting himself from his service in that House 
would be a breach of that duty : on the other, that being 
placed so near the person of his Majesty, and his gracious 
consort, by the post iie held in the houshold, he imagined it 
would not be proper for him to remain in it, while %s occa>- 
sion mi^ offer, he should find himself compelled by .ajstiJtl 
4ltronger sense of duty, that of his conscience, to oppose the 
(measures of his Majesty *s ministers and his councils. In 
this view of the matter he thought he should deserve credit, 
wJben he said he had never been induced to give a vote on 

account 
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JK:count of the influence supposed to arise from holding a 
- place under the government. 

Earl of Mansfidd^ after endeavouring to prove that the 
notion was both in its frame, purport, and tendency, totally 
Ufijprecedented, proceeded to point out its imprafticability. 
This he endeavoured to do by giving an historical detail of 
the several disputes which arose between both Houses, from 
the restoration downwards to the last in 1703, relative to the 
]frosecuti(>n of Lord Halifax on one part by the Commons, 
•nd his defence and protefclion given to him by that House. 
Upon these precedents, in quoting which he was very minute, 
and in his reasonings upon them extremely copious, he con-> 
icliided that, to resolve that a committee should be appointed 
ef that House, in order to enquire into the public expendi- 
ture, would be entirely nugatory and useless. The Com* ■ 
mons would never consent that the Lords should infringe their 
jrightB, lio more than their Lordships would permit the Com- 
mona to entrench upon theirt privileges. Time, usage, and 
acquiescence had given their Lordships an exclusive power iri 
matters of judicature; the claim of originating money bills 
by' the other House, had the same authority to support it. 
The Commons would, probably, if the Lords controverted 
their rights in public matters, dispute in turn the power of 
judicature in the last resort exercised by the Peers. 

How then was this matter to be brought before their Lord- 
ships ? Not by a committee as he had stated ; not by an ori- 
ipnal jurisdi6lion, for that claim had been long waved or given 
up : by no means whatever that he could see, but through 
the Commons in cases of delinquency charged upon some 
person for high crimes and misdemeanors, or in the common 
mode, in the exercise of their ordinary appellant jurisdiftion. 
He alluded to the well-known case in the dispute between 
both Houses, when the controversy was managed on the side of 
the Lords by Lord Anglesey, and by Sir Heneage Finch on 
that of the Commons. • 

After representing the several grounds of dispute between 
both Houses, from the Restoration almost to Queen Anne's 
time, he observed, that the intended reformation, so far as it 
related to contrafts, and the improper expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, was unnecessary, as the powers already in being 
were fully competent to the attainment of redress, without 
any new ones being created for that purpose. He remem- 
bered when he was attorney-general, a governor had charged 
government with cloathing a regiment, and made a false re- 
turn ; complaint was made of the fraud, and he prosecuted 

Vol. XIV. N him. 
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him to conviftion. So whatever bargain or contra6l was 
made with government, the law supposed it to be a bonajidt 
trakisaftion, and that the croWn had full value, and an equi- 
table equivalent; and the law, in every such transaStiox^ 
gave a power of redress, either by punishing the person who 
should be found or detefted in defrauding the public, or aU 
lowing the contractor such a sum as his services or his com* 
modity deserved- 

The noble Earl had in his . speech said, that the minister 
And the subordinate persons ought to be made responsible for 
the expenditure of public money. The faft was, that the 
minister, and every other person aSing under the Crown^ 
were already as responsible as the law could possibly render 
them. They were both amenable to the Crown and Parlia- 
p[ient; to the former in his Majesty's jcourts of law, and to 
the latter in their inquisitorial capacity. 

But if no such incurable objeSions as those he had men-» 
"tioned stood in the way of the» motion^ the time the business 
would take was a most insurmountable one; for he dared to 
say, that there were two objefts which the motion pointed to,- 
that would take up seven years each before they could be 
brought to a conclusion. 

Ear] of Shelburne made a general r^ply to such of the no-^ 
tie Lords as objefted to his motion, but was remarkably 8e« 
vere on the last-mentioned noble Lord, whom he represented 
by partial quotations and inapplicable references to have en-* 
deavoured to mislead their Lordships. He went over the for- 
mer ground of the disputes between both Houses in the reignt 
of Charles the Second, King William, and Queen Anne. He 
. contradified his Lordship in almost every ia£l he stated and 
inference he drew, and congratulated the House and the na- 
tion on the precedent which the learned Lord gave in his own 
person^ of his zeal for his country in prosecuting, as attor^^ 
ney.generaK the petit larceny of a governor or colonel of a 
regiment who had charged for the cloathing of a few men 
who ^¥cre not in being. 

The Lord Chancellor went over a great deal of the former 
ground, relative to the informality and imprafticability of the 
motion. 

He then proceeded to answer other parts of the noble Earl's 
propositions mentioned in argument,- but which did not ap- 
pear in the motion. He said, the idea of setting up all con-* 
trails to the lowest bidder had been attempted upon many 
former occasions, but had, alter repeated trials, been discon<i 
iinued, being found produfUve of no real benefit in any in-» 

staivce^ 
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stance^ and of much inconvenience and mischief iii many. 
When contra£ls are set up in this manner, he that makes the 
lowest offer is of course deemed the contraftor, be he who he 
may, and the service comes, perhaps, by this means, to be 
performed by some person of no property, some adventurer ; 
he proposes to himself an ideal prospe3 of gain and advan* 
tage» and who, if he should be disa|)pointed, loses nothing, 
because he has nothing to risk. The fate of a great nation 
would not, in his opinion, be well trusted in such hands, 
and )net that must certainly be the case, if tontrafts Were to 
be made in the manner proposed by thk; noble Lord. 

His Lordship spoke to almost every other poiht discussed, 
but dwelt particularly on the following passage in the motion, 
which he could perceive clearly imjported an exclusive privi- 
lege in favour of certain descrijJtions of men, shduld the pro- 
posed reformation take pldce. The wotds he meant were, 
•* and at the same time to take into consideration what savings 
can be made^ consistent with the publid dignity, justice, and 

Eititude." For his part, he wais at a loss how to find out 
w any reformation could take place, consistent with public 
dignity; ifi by that was meant the dignity of the crown, ari- 
ling from the civil list revenues, arid if a reform was tt> be the 
efim of the motion, it cbntradiQed in words what was the 
professed intention of it : the curtailing the public expendi- 
ture of the civil list, consistent with justice, was a phrase that 
called likewise for explariation ; but above all, he was totally 
at a loss to know to what end the word gratitude had forced 
itself into the motion^ if the exigences ot the stat^ tailed for 
tuch a reform ; but that no reformation was td take place 
wherever dignity, justice, or gratitude set up their claims to 
favour, whether real or pretended, he believed the savings 
Which would remain would hardly be worth the c611e£lion^ 
. for those who had no other merit to plead would sey|^}g. 
nity or justice; and as for gratitude, it was a wori^^^^h 
vague and indeterminate Setise, when applied to tho^^^Ait 
large, that he believed there was scarcely a single imlMrual 
in the kingdom who did not think this country stood indebted 
to hitni 

His Lordship then entered itltb a discussion of the exclusive 
right claimed by the Commons of originating money bills, 
and oi every power and privilege springing from that right, 
rela^ve to the exclusive controul of its general appropriation, 
particular application and expenditure; and concluded with 
observing, that any attempt, in the first instance, to infringe 
on the rights of the Commons, resjpeQing thd grants and ex* 
N a Tjenditurc 
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penditure of the public money at the present crisis^ might be 
produflive of the very worst consequences, by finally tenni« 
nating in a disagreement between both Houses. 

Lord Camden made a short but most eloquent reply. He 
observed, that the noble Lords who opposed the motion as* 
signed every reason for their opposition but that nearest their 
hearts, which was, lest it might tend (as it certainly would* 
if agreed to) to diminish the overgrowing, dangerous, and 
unconstitutional influence of the crown. Much bad been 
said upon various heads; but none of the arguments being 
suSiciently strong, a most curious one had been conjured up: 
through the table, relative to the exclusive right of the other 
House to originate money bills, and controul and dire£l the 
public expenditure. Now he would cut all that matter short 
at once, b^ a single supposition that the point of order or ex« 
elusive privilege woula mstantly vanish if both Houses ^sreed 
in principle, and united in opinion, upon the necessity of 
a reform. No noble Lord present would deny, that that 
House had a right to encjuire so/far as the disposal of public 
. monies came under their cognizance as a dehberative body ;• 
now, in his opinion, it signified very little which House took 
up the business, so jthat the objeft was obtained; the matter' 
could not be finaUy settled without the aid of an a£l of Parw 
liament, and in that case either House had its power of as«. 
senting or dissenting to whatever Came from the other. But, 
he could answer once for all, that if Parliament should con* 
sent to adopt a plan of reformation, the means of carrying it 
into execution might be struck out in a few minutes. 

He then talked of his own pension; said he received it for- 
long services, and in lieu of a valuable office for life [Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas] and that it would be a pecu»- 
liar hardship upon him to lose it, and his family the rever^ 
sion9i£hi6)>'Was to come after it as soon as the pension ceased ;• 
but^j^Bj^onsequences what they ipay, he should part with^ 
Y, however the loss of it might distress him, when 
^ on^ the great and permanent advantages which* 
rue to his country,. 
f(fjfV(as then moved to appoint a committee, consisting of' 
Lords possessing neither place nor pension, to examine, witln 
out delay, into the public expenditure, and the mode of ac»- 
counting for the same, ; 

Which being objefted to, after a long debate, the question 
was put. Whether to agree to the said motion ? v . 

Rosolved in the negative* Contents .50, Proxies 5 — ^55* 
Non-contents 81, Proxies 2o«^ioi. ' 

J , Dis* 
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DissenHent^ 

First, Because, however the waste of public money, and 
the profusion of useless salaries, may have been heretofore 
overlooked in the days of wealth and prosperity, the necessi* 
ties of the present time can no longer endure the same system 
of corruption and prodigality. 

The scarcity of money, the diminished value of land, the 
sinking^ of rents, with the decline of trade, are melancholy 
proofs that we are almost arrived at the end of taxation, and 
yet the demands are annually increased, while the hopes of 
peace are every year put to a greater distance. 
. Vox let any man consider the immense debt increasing be« 
}rond the possibility of payment, with the present accumula- 
tion of taxes upon every article, not only of luxury, but of 
convenience, and even of necessary use; and let him carry 
Iiis dioughts forward to those additional duties which must 
immediately be imposed to ma]ie good the interest of the ap. 
poachiziff loan, and of that debt which will remain unfunded, 
ne will find that at least * one million and a half of interest 
must be provided for, besides what may be farther necessary 
to make good the deficiencies of the late taxes. 

Under these circumstances, the savings of a stri£l and vi^ 
gilant eeconomy in every branch, and the application of over- 
grown salaries, unmerited pensions, and useless places to the 
public service, are almost the only resources left in the ex- 
hausted state of our finances. But, besides this strong argu- 
ment of necessity that presses upon the present moment, such, 
and so great are the abuses in the management and expendi* 
tureof uie public money, as would call for the stridest enqui- 
ry and animadversion even in the best of times. The prafticc 
of expending immense sums, without consent of Parliament, 
under the fallacious head oC contingencies and extraordina- 
ries, the greater part of which might easily be comprised in 
an estimate ; but because some unforeseen articles ^Wt not 
capable of such precision, the minister hsis, under thatt^ofeur, 
found out a method of expending the public money first ad 
UbUnm^ and when it has been so expended^ has found means ta 
induce Parliament to think itself bound in honour to ratify 
and make it good, deserves the highest censure ; and no nu* 
nister who shall dare to stake the publick credit, for mone^ 
tlutt has not been voted, ought to be justified by a less authon- 
ty than an a£l of indemnity. The millions which remain id 
conseq^uence unexplained and unaccounted for ; the shame* 
ful facility of admitting almost every claim ; the improvident 
bargains made for the public service ; the criminal negle£l 

N3 "wA. 
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and even contempt of the few checks established in the board 
of treasury, besides great part of the money being shared iq 
its passage among a tribe of coUeftors, clerks, agents, j;ob^ 
bers or contraftors, or paid away by official extortion, or 
stopped in its course to breed interest for some engrossing in«p 
dividuals, are grievances which the present motion has in 
view to remedy. 

Secondly, But, great and important as the motion is in 
this view of it, it is still more important in another, as it 
tends to narrow the wide spreading influence of the crown, 
that has found its way into every corner of the kingdom. 

it is sufficient to allude to this grievance, without any far* 
ther enlai'gement : but this argument, though perhaps the 
strongest in favour of the motion, has been turned into an ob* ' 
je3ion to it, a&if it meant to abridge the rights of nionarchy,, 
and make the Crown dependant upon the Parliament. 

If the obje£lion means to insinuate, that corruption is ne-t 
cessary to government, we shall leave that principle to con-^ 
fiite itself by its own apparent iniquity. 

That this motion is mtended to diminish the constitutional 
power of. the crown, we deny. The constitutionalr power of 
the crown we are no less solicitous to preserve, than we are to 
annihilate its constitutional influence. The prerogative 
rightly understood, not touched, or intended to be touched 
by this motion, will support the crown in all the splendor 
which the King's personal dignity requires, and with all the 
authority and vigour necessary to give due effeft to the exe-? 
cutive powers of government. 
. It has been argued, that this is not a proper time for re- 
formation, when all the attention of the kingdom should be 
employed upon the war, as the great and only objeft in the 
present time of distress ; to which we beg leave to insist, that 
the present is, for that very reason, the properest time, be- 
cause .nothing is so essential to the conduft and prosecution 
of the war as the frugal management of that supply by which 
only it can be carried on with any prospeft of success, Nor 
ought the plan of oeconomy to be any longer delayed at the 
risque of a general bankruptcy, and ffom the history of this, 
as well as other countries, times of necessity have been al- 
ways times of reform. 

Thirdly, Because we conceive that the mode of a com- 
mittee, which might be to aft with a comntittee of the other 
House, and might, if necessary, be rendered durable, and 
vested with due powers by an aft of the whole legislature, 
mi^ht bring back the public expenditure to its constitutional 
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principle, might devise proper regulations for opening con- 
tra£b to thej)roposals of every fair bidder, for reforming the 
abuses of office, and the enormity of fees, with a variety of 
other abuses, particularly that of large sums of money lyinff 
in the hands of individuals to the loss of the state. 

An objeftion has been strongly urged on the ground of an 
apprehension ej^pressed by some Lords, as if they seriously 
entertained it, of its producing a quarrel between the two 
Houses of Parliament, in consequence of which the public 
business might be obstruSed, by a claim on the part, of the 
House of Commons to an exclusive right of considering and 
providing for the subjefts of this motion. 

Such a claim certainly cannot be supported as a consequence 
of the claim of that House to originate money bills. Not a 
isingle Lord appeared to entertain an idea that such a claim 
would l?e well founded. In truth, the objeftion supposes it 
to be ill founded, and that therefore this House will resist it; 
and yet it assumes that the House of Commons will advance 
and persist in this ill foui]ided claim. We cannot discover 
'any colour for such a supposition, unless we were to adopt 
the insinuations of those who represent the corrupt influence 
(which it is our wish to suppress) as already pervading that 
House. Those who entertam that opinion of one House of 
Parliament will hardly think less disrespeftfully of the other. 
To them it will seem a matter of indifference whether the 
motion is defeated by the exertion of that influence to excite 
a groundless claim in the one House, or by a groundless ap- 
prehension of such a claim in the other. But we, who would 
be understood to think with more respeft of both, cannot 
^entertain "an apprehension so injurious to the House of Com- 
mons, as that they would, at this time especially, and on this 
occasion, have advanced such a claim. 

The motion has likewise been objefted to on account of Its 
disqualifying persons possessing employments or pensions to 
be of the proposed committee. We are far from supposing 
that the possession of place or pension necessarily corrupts the 
integrity of the possessor. We have seen, and the public 
have seen, many illustrious instances of the contrary ; yet 
we cannot but suppose that the public expeftations of advan- 
tage from this measure would have been less sanguine, if 
they had seen persons possessing offices selefted to distinguish 
how far their offices were useful, or their salaries adequate; 
they perhaps would not think the possessor of a pension or 
office, the fittest judge how far that pension or office ha^ ' 

N4 
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merited* or was necessary. We cannot, therefore, think the 
motion justly exceptionable on this ground ; it rather appear^ 
tp us to have been drawn with a proper attention to noble 
Xords in that Parliament, exempting them from 9 situation 
Svhich they must necessarily wish to decline. 

We conceive ourselves warranted in the mode proposed by 
.precedent as well as reason, and it was stated 10 the House to 
have been recommended by t)ie most approved constitutional 
authors wj^o have written since the Revolution, but baviiig 
oSfered to meet any other proposition which might carry witli 
it substantial remedy, ana no such being offered notwith- 
standing, the time this proposition has lain before the House^^ 
.we cannot help considering the present negative as going to 
the substantial as well as formal part of the motion, and hold 
ourselves obliged to avail ourselves of our right ot entering 
our protest against the rejeftion of the above proposition. 

Fourthly. We are further impelled to press this motion, 
because the objefl; of it has been seconded and called for by a 
considerable majority of the people, who are associating for 
this purpose, and seemed determined to pursue it by every 
legal and constitutional method that can be devised for it9 
success f and however some may effeft to be alarmed, as if, 
such associations tended to disturb the peace, or encroach 
upon the delegated power of the other House, we are per^ 
iuaded it has no other view but to colle6l the sense oi the 

, ^people and to inform the whole body of the representative^ 
what are the sentiments of the whole *body of their costitu«> 
ents, in vvhich respeft their pfoceedings have been orderly, 
peaceable, and constitutional. And if it be asked what far- 
ther is to be tbne if these petitions are rejefted, the best 
answer is that the case cannot be supposed ; for although 
upon a few separate petitions it may be fairly said that the 
other House ought not to be decided by a part-only of their 
constituents, yet it cannot be presumed they will aft in de- 
fiance of the united wishes ot the whole people, or indeed 
of any great and notorious majority. It is admitted that 
they have a. power to yote as they think fit, but it is not 
possible to conceive that so wise an assembly will ever be rash 
enough to rejeft such petitions, and by that means cause this 

' dangerous question to be broached and agitated. Whether 
ttey have not broke their trust ? 

The voice of the people will certainly be complied with. 

^^inister^ may, as they seem to have done in a recent in*)' 

^aoce, deprive any man of wh^t he holds at their pleasure, 

' . for 
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for presuming to exercise his undoubted right of thinking 
for himself on these or other public subjefts ; but it will not 
be wise in them to treat these associations with contempt, or 
call them by the invidious name of fa6lion, a name by which 
the minority in both Houses of Parliament have been so fre* 
jjuently and so falsely calumniated, because the name so 
applied will recoil back upon themselves, whena3ing against 
tilt general sense of the nation, nor will they be able to repre* 
$ent these numbers so respe£iable in rank and property (as 
thiey did but too successfully the discontented Americans) a» 
a mob of indigent and seditious inceu'diaries, because the 
people to whom this is addressed are the very people that are 
abusedr and every man bears within himself the testimony of 
its falsehood. 

The ministers on this particular occasion cannot deceive 
the people. 

FoRTEscuE. J. Abingdon. 

Harcourt. Pembroke and Moi|T« 

De Ferrars. gomery. 

Beaulieu. Fitzwiluam. 

Camden. Rutland. 

Coventry. Nug. Temple. 

Richmond. Bolton. 

Manchester. Courtenay. 

Derby. Stamford. 

Effingham. Tankerville, 

Grafton. J. St. Asaph. 

Portland. Wycombe, 

Ferrers. Craven. 

Cholmondeley. ' Rockingham. 

King. Scarborough. 

Abergavenny. Jersey. 

J. Peterborough. Devonshire. 

Dissentient without reasons, Radnor. 

For all the above reasons, except the fourth, Osborne. 
February 81. 

The order of the day was read for summoning their Lord* 
ships, on notice given by the Marquis of Rockingham^ that 
he proposed as that day to make a motion. 

The order being read, his Lordship rose and observed that 
))e informed the House before the Christmas recess, that h« 
bad a motion to make respeSing the defenceless state of J^r 
maica; that a day had been fixed foi: taking the said matter 
into consideralion, but that be bad d(sferr^ dpic motion till 

after 
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after the recess, on account that Parliament was then on the 
joint of raising, and he wished to have the subjeft discussed 
sn a full house. 

His Lordship after this exordium affirmed, that the 
•island of Jamaica had been neglefted for several years, both 
in respeft of its internal safety, and external proteftion an4 
defence. 

He observed, that this negleft had been felt so strongly some 
years ago, before the breaking out of the troubles in America, 
•that a petition had been presented in the year 1773 to gpvern- 
^ment, stating that the trade, cultivation, and consequent com- 
merce of the Island had been greatly improved and encreased 
vithin the preceding thirty or thirty.five years ; that the num^ 
ber of black slaves had been proportionably encreased, as he 
Va& well informed, nearly double ; that the white inhabitants 
had been greatly on the decrease, (he would not, he said, 
state the decrease, lest the common enemy might avail them- 
selves of the information) that in x:onsequence of such a de-» 
crease of white inhabitants, and such an encrease of slaves, 
the internal safety of the island required a larger military 
.force than they then had ; that they were well founded in 
this opinion by an insurreSion among the blacks, which had 
been lately quelled, but which, from the reasons stated, they 
had a right to fear might break oiit afresh ; that the whole 
military force on the island at the time consisted but of two 
battalions of 300 men each, or 600 men in all ; that they 
had other reasons to be alarmed ; in particular, that the 
French and Spanish had 10,000 regular troops at St. Domin- 
, go and Hispaniok, which, should any difference arise be- 
tween those powers and Great Britain, might be successfully 
employed in the reduftion of the island ; arid that upon these 
grounds the inhabitants of Jamaica were of opinion that a 
forpe of two battalions, or regiments of 1000 each at least, 
if not three, was the least that would be sufficient to proteft 
theislarid from insurreftions within, or attacks from without. 

Notwithstanding this application, so strongly supported by 
the real state of the island, no notice was taken of it, nor 
answer given by government. The first fruits of it was in 
about two years after, when instead of augmenting the de- 
fence of the island, the governor received an order to send 
one of the two battalions to carry on the unfortunate and 
mischievous war in America, by which means the military 
was reduced to 300, or less, composed of one battalion of 
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Another application was made in the year 1775, pro- 
ducing no other consequence, at the end of a year or more, 
than the trifling additional force of Dalrymple's Irish corps, 
which did not make the joint force amount to 7C0. With 
this handful of men the war with ]f ranee was a year and ^ 
half old before a single man was sent, and then no more then 
one regiment, the Liverpool Blues ; so that contrasting both 
periods together, when only the inhabitants dreaded an in- 
5urre£lioi;i, they required two thousand at least, if not three, . 
to defend them against their own slaves, and a possibility of 
a rupture in Europe ; yet now that we had been almost two 
years engaged in a war with France, and nine months witt) 
Trance and opain united, ministry could not be prevailed uppi^ 
to send more than a force amounting to |a6o men, for that 
he was sufficiently informed was the amount of the last ef- 
iie3ive returns. 

They had, he understood, been as badly proteSed by sea ; 
for unless one ship of the line and the Lion, which bore 
away in distress after the naval engagement off Grenada, with ' 
two or three frigates, and a few vessels, sloops, &c. of no ac- 
count, the island was left defenceless ; so that if D'Estaing 
Iiad detached a small squadron, the British naval force must 
J»ve saved itself by flight, or fallen into the enemy's hands ; 
and if D'Estaing bad gone himself, after he had become mas- 
ter of the "^est India seas, accompanied by a very considerable 
hnd force, the island itself must have been captured. That 
this was nojt a niere assertion, he could prove from General 
Balling's [the Governor] own letter, where he states the 
dread of a visit from D'Estaing, and does not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge, if he should not be strongly reinforced, that he 
despaired of being able to make an effeftual resistance. 

His Lordship, after diluting very fully on this subjeft, said, 
there had been frequent applications made since, but to no pur- 
pose, particularly in the course of the last summer ; and that 
hitherto not a single ship nor man had been sent in con^ 
sequence of them ; nor more in all, since 1773, than the 
Liverpool Blues and Dalrymple's corps, which, considering 
that one battalion had been withdrawn since that period, 
amounted to no more than an augmentation of a single bat-, 
talion, if so much. 

His Lordship enlarged on the great value of the island 
pointed' out ; the immense loss it would be to this kingdom \ 
and endeavoured to shew, the possession of it would give 
the house of Bourbon the empire, in a great measure, of 
the West (ndia seas ; and so long as it remained in the band^ 
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of France, would be such a check upon North-America, 
that if our subjefts there even wished once more to con» . 
neft themselves with the Mother- Country, he doubted much • 
whether they could, consistent with their own interests, should 
we lose our superiority of our possessions in the West Indies* 
He was perfeftly satisfied, that if D'Estaing had attacked 
Jamaica about the time of the date, or in some weeks after 
the date of General Balling's letter, which was the 13th o£ 
August, it would be now in the hands of our enemies; and 
as France would be shortly again superior to us in the West 
Indies, by sea, he had every right to believe, as no land force 
had been sent to reinforce the garrison,^that it would become 
a prey to our enemies, not a single man, uor a single ship, 
having been as yet sent there. 

Such being the conduft of ministers, and such the negle^ 
and comparatively defenceless state of that island, the mer* 
chants and planters had drawn up a renfcnstrance or petition ; 
a petition to that House for relief, and a remonstrance against 
the conduft of ministers. He moved to have the House sunir: 
moned, and th^ purpose was to present the petition. He 
would move for leave to bring it up, and afterwards moved 
to have it read and lie on the table for their Lordships' perusal^ 
meaning at some short future day to frame a motion on it,ia 
hopes that their Lordships would supply in their wisdom and 
care for the proteftion of every part of the British dominions^ 
what had been so shamefully, and he might well add, crimi-i^ 
nally neglefted by his Majesty's ministers. 

The petition was then brought up and read. It stated a 
great variety of fafts and reasons, the most important of which 
the Marquis mentioned in the course of his speech, and 
contained besides a great many pointedly severe animadver- 
sions on the conduft of ministers. He spoke largely of the 
charafter, property, &c. of the petitioners ; said, he under- 
stood that there had been a protest agreed upon by some 
who disapproved of it, and quoted what he called a ludi- 
crous passage in the protest, when one of the reasons assign- 
ed for disagreeing to it was, that it was the interest of the 
merchants and planters to stand well with government. 

Lord Onslow rose, and contended, that the petition was 
improperly intitled, The Petition of the Merchants, Plan- 
ters, &c. trading to, and possessing property in Jamaica; that 
it contained no more than the sentiments of a certain num- 
ber so described, and ought not to be received in any other 
^ight» M'dnyofiht names, he allowed, wtxe i^^^^&able^ so 
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were many of the protestors equally so. He believed the 
number who signed the petition were 75 : of those who 
protested 50 : but though the majority in number was in 
favour of the petition, he believed the property possessed by 
the smaller number was equal to the full, if not superior. 
He had a property, and no very inconsiderable one. He dis- 
approved, for one, of the petition, and had a right to pro- 
test, so had many other gentlemen ; and whatever motives 
ihight be imputed to the protestors, it would be hardly sup- 
jK)sed in common sense, that persons possessing large property 
in Jamaica would protest against a measure professedly for 
its security and prote6lion, if they really thought it was in 
^nger. 

'Hie noble Marquis had singled out a passage out of the 
protest, as if the chief cause for signing it was because they 
wished to stand well with ministers. That was one ; but it 
ifould appear when the protest was read, one of the most in- 
Consideranle ; he therefore begged to read the protest as part 
of lijfs speech, which he did, and sat down. 

The Marquis of Rockingham observed, that the noble Lord 
had much insisted on the property possessed by the.ptotestors, 
and the respe3ability of their names. To settle that matter^ 
he would move, that the names signed to the petition might 
be read, by which means the noble Lord would have an op* 
portunity of passing the names signed to the protest in eoiin* 
terview. Most of the names were, he believed, known to 
their Lordships, and this comparison would enable their « 
Lordships to determine upon the respeftability of the two 
lists. The petitioners names were then read. 

Lord Onslow declined to read the protestors names. He 
saidf what he generally asserted was specifically true, that not 
one half the property of the island was possessed by the peti- 
tioners. There were a third of the merchants and planters 
who signed neither petition nor protest, and those who did 
not sign might be supposed to have disapproved of the peti- 
lion. He could assert one fa6l in support of his opinion 
which passed in the petition suggested, where the petitioners 
state, that they have been exhausted by being obliged to defend 
•the island, whereas the only sum raised for that purpose was 
7000I. 1400I. of which was only subscribed by the petitioners. 

The Marquis of Rockingham rejoined, with observing, that 
he believed the noble Lord's motives for declining to read 
the names of the protestors, as well as the protest itself, might 
be easily accounted for ; he was tender 01 some ;iames4 such 
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as Mr. Duncan Campbell, governor or commander of the 
Justicia yacht, &c. 

Earl o\ Sandwich^ said, as no motion was to be now made iii 
consequence of the petition presented, he did not rise with an 
intention of bringing on a debate. All he would now say 
was, that there was not a single fa6l: stated in the petition 
that he would not, at the proper time, be reatdy and pre*. 
pared to disprove, one by one^ nor a faft urged in its support 
neither, but that of the petitioners being a most respe&able 
body of merchants and planters, and in every other instance 
as worthy and respeftable a body of men ^s any in this or 
any other kingdom. Now he was up, there was one gross 
mistake which pervaded the whole petition, which was, that 
tninisters had wholly abandoned and negleSed the proteSion 
of Jamaica for a series of years^ whereas the fa£l was notori«. 
ously otherwise. Both troops, military stores of all kinds^ 
and ships of war^ had been sent thither from time to time^ 
and Lord Cornwalli^, with a land force of ^bqo mei>, was^ 
embarked at New York, accompanied by four meti of war o£ 
the line. His Lordship was however countermanded, when 
it was known that D'Estaing had gone to attack Savan* 
ilah. ' . 

The Marquis of Rockingham contended that D-Estaing^ 
had not his troops been. prevented by sickness j would have 
been in possession pf Jamaica, before it would have been in 
the power of Lord Cornwall is to have sailed from New York* 
His Lordship's letter was dated the i6th of September; the 
expedition could not have sailed till the 23d, nor have reach- 
Isd Jamaica till near the middle of 0£lober. If Jamaica bad 
been attempted, the attack would have taken place in the 
liionth of August, and General Calling's letter of the 13th 
o.f that month declared, that if attacked, he was unequal to 
make any efFeflual resistance. He condemned ministers 
Severely tor not sending a naval force, since they were un* 
ftcjual to send a land one : why they were not able to send the 
latter, was to him somewhat extraordinary, as he Under-* 
Stood, that the Secretary at War, in another place, asserted, 
that we had the preceding year near 100,000 men within 
the island, and there had been a considerable body of troops 
raised since ; nay, he went so far as to affirm, that we had 
at the instant he was speaking, a more numerous body of 
ttien iri pay, than any power in Europe, or, he believed, in' 
th6 known world. 

Lord Sandwich said, it was impossible to have a fleet 
Su&cient to defend the windward islands and ^^m^\c^\io\.\v\ 
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D'Estaing after the afiair of Granada, had t\*renty-six ships 
of the line ; and if he went to Jamaica, there must have 
been a force equal to defend it ; and the land force at thi) 
windward islands, in all above fifty men of war of the linc^ 
for though the fleet, if stationed at the windward isladds^ 
could run to leeward, a fleet stationed at Jamaica could not 
work up to windward, so that we must have had fifty men 
of war of the line, or leave Jamaica or the windward islands 
exposed and unprote£bd. He had this from as able an ofiicev 
as any in the service. 

Thcx Marquis of Rockingham said, let who will be his 
Lordship's adviser, he had as good a naval authority for con^* 
tending ; that sincie we could not spare troops for the defence 
of Jamaica, \v;€ should have stationed a fleet there, equal to 
its protection ; the person he alluded to^ he was not ashamed 
to name it, was Admiral Keppel. 

Lord Sandwich replied^ if the noble Marquis alluded to 
a particular adviser^ he presumed he meant Sir Hugh. PaU 
iiser. He meant him among others, and if he did» he 
thought that gallant officer inferior to no man within or 
without the kingdom. He never, however, trusted to the 
$ole advice of any man. He sought information wherever 
he thought he could get the best, and that through various 
channels, and from different persons ) and, after weighing 
what he heard from each, determined solely upon his owil 
judgment* 

The Duke of Bolton insisted, that the assertion quoted by 
the noble Lord could have come from no professional man^ 
for the fleet might as well go from Jamaica to the windward 
islands, as from the windward islands, consequently that wal 
no apology : besides, if the British squadron had gone to the 
proteftion of Jamaica, D'Estaing being then at the wind- 
ward islands, could be in no danger, as there Was no other 
French squadron in the West-Indies. But the truth was^ 
the French were masters of the sea, and though Jamaica had 
been aftually attacked by D'Estaing, our fleet being inferior, 
and the Admiral besides having no orders to quit his station^ 
Jamaica must have fallen without a single British ship to 
defend. 

After some further altercations the House rose and ad- 
journed to this day, being summoned on a motion of th* 
Duke of Bolton's. 

No public business till the first of March. 

March 
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March i. 

Previous to the readbg of the order of the day, the Earl 
of Radnor rose to make some comments On the late militU 
bill, respefting the qualification of affairs. The original 
idea of the bill was, the excluding all persons from holdinjj 
commissions in the militia, unless entitled by Ibw, that ift 
without holding a certain portion of property, which wa< 
to give them a qualification to accept, or indeed in some 
respe3s to oblige them to enter into the service. Thfe 
militia laws had since their first institution undergone many 
alterations, but this principle had never been entirely aban-. 
doned or given up. No later than the preceding year, a like 
clause had been introduced or rather confined and rendered 
more operative, by additional provisions ; but he was sony 
to say no good consequences had been derived from them-; 
for tne clause was totally disregarded, and every person who 
stood well, or came powerfully recommended to the Lord 
Lieutenant, whether qualified or riot, were admitted. Hfe 
recollefied but one exception, which was a noble Lord, who 
advertised that none but persons qualified by law, should 
serve in his regiment. He rose now however only to give 
notice to their Lordships, that he meant sit an early day 
to submit to the House a proposition, he calculated, which 
would put this matter upon so explicit and permanent a 
footing, as would prevent in future the appointing unquali- 
fied persons to serve in the militia, beyond the power of 
evasion, or any breach of the law as it now stood, and had 
been originally intended. 

The order of the day being then read for which their 
Lordships were summoned, the Earl of Sandwich rose, and 
moved, that the thaiiks of that House be given to Admiral 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, for the verjr important advan* 
tages he had gained over the fleet of Spain on the 9th, and 
16th of January last. After shortly pointing out the «in. 
guilar merit of that gallant commander, he observed, that a 
circumstance attended it, which had distinguished it from 
any other almost in the annals of this country ; that was, 
the capture of five diips of the line belonging to the enemy, 
besides those destroyed. 

The Marquis of Rockingham ro^e to second the motion: 
he passed several high compliments on the skill and bravery 
of Sir George Rodney, and said, the nation was highly in* 
debted to the Admiral ; little was due to the admiralty 
board, for it clearly appeared^ that so far as ministers were 
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concerned, our good fortune w^s purely accidental. The 
relief of Gibraltar and Minorca were, he allowed, necessary 
services ; that was the sole obje£l of the armaments. In the 
performance of that service, fortunately for this country. 
Sir George Rodney met the enemy, and like a spirited and 
meritorious officer availed himself of the opportunity ; and 
by his skill, bravery, and gallantry, had rendered, the public 
the most eminent service. He heard, that in another place 
(House of Commons) where the same snbjeft had been under 
<ronsiderati6n, it was proposed, besides a vote of thanks, 
which he should ever consider a most honourable testimony, 
to follow the vote with some mark of more substantial favour, 
and he thought very properly so, for no man deserved it bet- 
ter; and he confessed, that he did expe£l before the noble 
Earl, who made the motion, sat down, that he would have 
given some intimation of such an intention. He understood, 
that the main objeft for which Sir George Rodney was dis- 
patched to Gibraltar, being by this time attained, that his 
mstrudions were to proceed to the West-Indies ; if therefore 
in the performance of the other part of his instruftions any 
accident should happen, he thought no time should be lost 
in conferring on him an immediate reward. He had an ad- 
ditional reason for urging this matter now ; because this gaU 
lant officer had once before been thanked by that House, yet 
^vas afterwards shamefully neglefted ; so much so, that there 
was an anecdote current about town that had not been as yet 
contradi£led, that we slK)uld have been deprived of this gal- 
lant officer's services, but for the almost unexampled, gene- 
rosity of a French nobleman (alluding to the story of the 
Duke de Byron) who not only relieved him from his im- 
mediate distresses, but enabled him once more to return to 
his native country. He did not wish to point out the par- 
ticular mode of rewarding Sir George, but he understood 
there was a post of considerable consequence now vacant 
(lieutenant-general of the marines) the institution of which 
was purposely to reward men of merit in this line of service; 
and as he knew no man more deserving of that post, and 
as promoting him to it would create no additional expence. 
to the public, he did not see where that appointment could 
be more deservedly bestowed. 

The Duke of Grafton pressed the general argument of re- 
ward very strenuously ; and the particular mode of reward- 
ing Sir George, in the way hinted by the noble Marquis, 
in terms equally warm^ He said'lve >79k^m\JiO[i va^xv^v^^^^NfiX 

Vol. XIV. O ^^ 
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to hear from the noble Earl 9t the head of the admiralty 
something specific aiid authoritative on the subjed, not in 
the shape of a motion, as that would be informal, but in a 
general intimation that his Majesty spontaneously from 
nimself, or by the advice of his confidential servants, 
would follow up the present vote with a reward suitable 
to the very eminent services the Admiral had rendered his 
country. 

He hoped the noble Earl would, in the performance of a 
duty which confessedly lay upon him, give the House, be* 
fore it rose, some assurance of such an intention. For 
his part, if he did not hear some assurance of that kind; 
he should quit the House with regret. The Admiral, he 
understood, was destined, as soon as he fulfilled the ohjeft 
of the primary part of his instruftions, for the West»- 
Jndies : if any accident in his way thither, or after he 
should arrive there, should befal him, in all probability his 
present merit would be forgotten. Experience had already 
proved how Admirals and commanders were treated, when 
they proved unsuccessful. He would not say that any 
officer since the commencement of the present war; had 
been so successful ; but this he might assert, that several 
great and able officers had been employed, and having from 
the defeat of the plans under which they a£led^ or from 
other circumstances originating from causes for which 
they were by no means, responsible, not answered the ex*. 
peflations ol the public; it was well known what arts, 
both within and without doors, wjcre used to whisper away, 
insinuate, or dire6liy depreciate, the charafiers of those 
very deserving, though unsuccessful men. If in the course, 
of the admiral's further operations any thing should hap. 
pen which might impede his success, he made no doubt 
but the same arts would be employed against him ; and that 
every effort would be made by administration, a^ in the 
instances alluded to, to throw the blame upon him, ahd 
blast his well-earned laurels. For these reasons he ui^ed 
the noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty, to give their 
jLordships ^ome satisfa£bion, some pledge, that Sir George 

. Rodney s very «fninent services^ would meet with an im- 
mediate and suitable reward. 

Earl of Effingham pursued the same argument, and entered 
into a more specific explanation. He said, it was no secret 
th^t Sir George Rodney was ordered out with an intention, 

after cffcSting the relief of Gibraltai axid>l^ttf>Tcavto ^rooeed 

\^ 
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to the West indies ; it was equally well knowfl, that no 
more than tbree, or at most four ships of the line, were to* 
proceed with him to the place of his destination. In the 
American seas there were out nineteen under Admiral Par- 
ker, four in North America under Admiral Arhuthnot, and 
six at most are going out from England ; in all thirty-two. 
It was confidently said, that eight out of Admiral Parker's 
fleet must return to repair and refit, having been nearly two 
years from Europe ; but supposing that no more than half 
that Dumber should return, the whole of our force in the 
West indies would not exceed twenty-eight. On the other 
hand, Mons. La Mothe Piquet and Le Crasse had sixteen 
Hoder their command; seventeen had sailed from Brest under 
Mbnsieur Guicben early in the last month, with 9000 land 
Corices on board. Spain had six ships at the Havannah. The 
j^apers reported that smaller detachments had been sent there ; ^ 
and it «ra6 generally believed tliat Monsieur DuchalRault was 
ppepAFiHg to follow Monsieur Guichen with a strong addi- 
tional force : but putting rumours and reports out of the 
4i«Q6tian, it was evidently clear that the enemy at the open- 
ing of the next campaign would have a considerable superio<> 
jfitef im the West Indian seas. Under these certain circum- 
stances, what might be the fate of Sir George Rodney ? but 
tiiat iwrwpowered by a superior force, shouKl that happen to 
betbe case, administraition, to cover their own neg^led and 
bad management, which was exafily similar to the fate of 
another brave officer, would endeavour to throw the blame 
VKfcn Sir George, and cancel the obligations his country owed 
hmi, by imputing his former successes to accident, or a supe- 
rior force. He therefore, as well to reward the services of 
'die gallant admiral, as to prevent minis teris from sacrificing 
the cfaara£ler of a great and deserving officer, anxiously wished 
ifaat ^ome immediate reward were bestowed on the admiral. 
The Duke of Bakon went over a great part of the same 
ffound, extolled the military prowess and professional sk*ill of 
Sir George in very strong terms, and spc^e as a ])rofessional 
aian to several particulars. He chiefly confined himself to 
the situation of our naval affairs in the Mediterranean and the 
Wett j^dies. He said, he understood that the distribution of 
the fleet was this : that four ships were to proceed under Sir 
George Rodney to the We&t Indies, and that the remaining 
twenty, or twenty-one, were to r-ecsum to England; by \^ich 
«eaas the Mediterranean would be deserted, and Sir George 
VDold be .conwderably ioferior in lbi&^^\.VGk<^^^% 'vna 
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was at once deserting one service and stinting the other. If 
we could not spare a force sufficient for the Mediterranean, 
we might . surely spare a greater force for the West Indies ; 
or if none could be spared for the West Indies, surely 
Gibraltar ought to be proteSed. 

After urging this matter in several points of view, he said 
be fully acquiesced in the sentiments of his noble friends, 
that some mark of substantial reward ought to be bestowed 
on the very able and deserving officer who was the objeft of 
the present address, and none more proper than (he one men* 
tioned, that of lieutenant-general of the marines; and thie 
more so, as keeping that post vacant, was an aft extremely 
unpopular, on two accounts ; first, as the present was a time 
of war, when, if the post was at all necessary, it would be 
doubly so ; secondly, as the not filling it held out an ap- 
pearance ; as if ministers intended that the person who had 
been dismissed from it [Sir Hugh Palliser] he believed, with 
the general approbation of all, but his immediate friends were 
again to be reinstated. 

This appearance was strengthened by this particular cir- 
cumstance, that from the time the post was created, till the 
late vacancy took place, he doubted much whether it had 
been vacant for more than a few days at any one time. 

Earl of Sandwich answered no part of what had fallen in 
the course of the debate, but what related to the giving Sir 
George Rodney a reward. He said, it was the peculiar pro- 
vince of the crown to distinguish and reward those who had' 
served it ably and faithfully ; that it would be presumption 
in him to undertake or say what his Majesty might or might 
not, or ought to do ; that it would be a direft invasion of his 
prerogative to prescribe to him on such an occasion ; that 
graces and favours, suph as those described, were the proper 
gift of the Sovereign ; that he never wished their Lordships to 
entrench on this exclusive right; and that as to any promise, 
it would be indecent to make it in or out of that House : but 
it was, he believed, well known to be one of the leading 
charaQeristics of his Majesty's reign, to reward such of his 
subjeQs as seemed wbrthy of his favour and prote£l:}on. 

The question was then put on hij Lordship's «nc^on of 
thanks, and agreed to nem» con. 

His Lordship moved likewise, that the noble Lord on the 

woolsack be desired to communicate by letter to Sir George 

Brydges Rodney, the vote now passed, and acquaint him of 

(he very high sense |his House h?ive o\ i\\e im^oitajpi ^tvA si^- 

ii^l services be has perfornxed for Viis couivii^. 



\5.o 
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• No debate fill Monday, March 6th. 
March 6. 

As soon as the order of the day was read, Lotd Wycombe 
fEarl of Shelburne] rose, and acquainted their Lordships, 
that. the reason why he troubled them in summoning them 
that day, was, for purposes that concerned the honour and 
dignity of Parliament, and the support of the constitution ; 
it was to enquire into the cause of two noble Lords near 
him being dismissed their employments, to whom no charge 
of delinquency could possibly be madcj nor even was pfe- 
teaided to be made; nor could any reason be assigned but 
this suggestion, that one noble Lord had declared the side he 
should take on a question agitated in that House, and the 
other noble Lord had absolutely voted on it. These were 
the only crimes they had committed; and for the exercise of 
this common freedom, inherent in the constitution, and be- 
longing to every member of either House of Parliament, they 
Were disgraced in the face of their country, without even so 
much as knowing the cause of their dismission, or having the 
opportunity of satisfying their respeftive counties on that 
head. 

His Lordship spoke fully and forcibly to the dangerous 
lengths this proceeding led to, particularly at a time like the 
present, when every body confessed and felt the influence of 
the crown in the extremes of every department, from the 
minister to the lowest officer of excise* He likewise stated 
the power of lord lieutenants, respefting the militia laws ; 
fipoke honourably to the charaQers of the two noble Lords 
whose dismissions were pointed out by the motion, and ad- 
verted with great energy to the various evils which might re- 
sult from such a system of government, where their duty to 
their country was interpreted to amount to an aft which 
called for some signal mark of his Majesty's displea- 
sure : besides the discontents, the displacing two persons of 
their rank in the state as well as public and private charafters, 
for no other crime but that of voting agreeably to their 
Conscience. His Lordship then, with his usual knowledge 
of constitutional history, entered into a very exaft detail of 
r the rise and power of lord lieutenants of counties. He said, 
that this great office, though vested in the constitution, was 
not generally established till the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
and that its powers from the beginning were, in a great re- 
Speft) independent of the^rown, and always t:onsidered as a 
balance between the people and the power of prerogative* 
Having shewn this in some instance^^\\\^ 'Loi$v'&\^ ♦Ss^^nr.^ 

Oa ^"^ 
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to the establishment and power of the militia, praised its ori- 
ginal institution, and the constitutional effefts such a body 
oi freemen must, under proper regulations, yield to their 
country; but that this great institution, ever since the year 
1769, had bden so broken in by a£ls of Parliament, as to 
throw its power and force -into the hands of the crown, that 
it was daily becoming one of the state engines of corruption* 

From the militia his Lordship passed on to the army ; and 
here, being on firm ground (his Lordship being bred a sol- 
dier) he was accurate, spirited, inquisitive, and informing. 
He spoke with a peculiar and honest vehemence of a regu^* 
iation lately adopted in this school of war, called occasional 
rank; he said this was the most destru3ive humiliating 
principle that could possibly be brought to operate upon a 
soldier; a chara3er nursed and educated in high nolions of 
honour, and whose very existence depended upon his fame 
and emulation ;. that though he would rather avoid giving 
any precedents of this abuse, yet that it should, not be 
thought he dealt in mere declamation, he would ask what 
pretensions a Mr. FuUarton had to be appointed a lieutenani . 
colonel? This gentleman had never held any rank, or. ever 
was in the army before ; he had been clerk to the neble 
Lord in the green ribbon [Lord Stormont] when oh his 
embassy to France, where perhaps he might have acquitted 
himself very well with his pen, but never was acqu^intect 
with the use of the sword ; yet this clerk in offioe, this €oni^ 
mSf contrary to all military establishments, contrary to all 
' the spirit ot the army,, was now a lieutenant colonel^ and 
had the superiority in command over Lord Harrington, a 
youne nobleman of the most alilive and enterpriaing spirit^ 
who nad fought his way, inch by inch^ to command, and 
whose great rank and family connexions served him in. na 
other light but to have marked his services to the public. 

His Lordship, after this, enumerated many other inscances.;, 
and indeed the noble Lords who sat round him, furnished 
liim with so many, that he begged leave to decline giving 
any more of that scandalous and degrading pra3ice; but 
turning to the woolsack, galled upon the noble Lord who 
sat tliere, to ask him how he should like to see men, who 
called themselves lawyers (he did not mean even Scotch law- 
yers) but men who had never been in the least degree edu-. 
cated as such, at once assuming the dignity of the bencfa^ 
and undertake to expouad tb& laws and constitutiolns of tfaia 
country ? 
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In this pointed animadversion on the abuses of the army, 
he paid the highest compliments to Lord Amherst; won- 
dered he did not see his name at the head oi the office, which 
the constitution allowed of (commander in chief], as he was 
very sure, could he reinedy the abuses complained of, he 
Would. He at the same time reprobated the scandalous insi- 
nuations thrown out by ministry, and their runners, against 
this noble Lord's avarice. He new it to be false, and could 
jirise from no other ground than that little sordid principle 
which prevails in corrupted miqds to endeavour to sully the 
reputation of men of contrary principles. 

From the whole of this speech, wnich was above an hour 
and a half long, full of information, full of eloquence, and 
full -of fire, and which none can have a proper conception 
of, without hearinc him, his. Lordship described the alarming 
and dangerous influence of the crown, which was taking 
tuch daily strides, boihin the militia and the army, and in 
chort, ia every other department, that if it was not immedi- 
^ely checked, the prerogative would be the ruling influence 
of the state. He then proposed the following motion, at the 
same time assuring their Lordships, if any one Lord could 
rise and declare upon his honour, he did not believe these 
two noble Lords were displaced from their offices for giving 
their votes in Parliament, he would withdraw it. 

" Whereas the Marquis of Carmarthen was dismissed from 
his employment of the Lieutenancy of the East Riding of the 
county of York, on the morning of that day when his opi- 
nion to support with his vote a motion that was made in the 
House on the 8th day of February last was well known ; and 
whereas the Earl of Pembroke was likewise dismissed from 
the Lieutenancy of the county of Wilts soon after he gave 
^ki» vote on the same question, which office of Lieutenant has 
been at all times important, but most peculiarly so. under the 

E resent constitution of the militia. And whereas no cause 
as been suggested or communicated to either of the said 
iu>ble Lords tor such dismission, this House therefore hath 
every ground to believe that the same had reference to their 
iConcLud in Parliament.'* 

And it was therefore moved, that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, to desire that he will be graciously 
pleased to acquaint this House whether he has been advised, 
and by whom, to dismiss the said two noble Lords, or either 
of them, from their said employments, for their coudufl in 
Parliament. 

O 4 ^"^^ 
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Thd motion was then read by the Lord ChanceUor, when 

The Marquis oi Carmarthen said, the nature of the motion 
was such, as that he could not in delicacy vote in support of 
it. He nevertheless. heanily approved of it, and tor this 
particular purpose', that by it he hoped he should be able to 
tell his enquiring county the reason he had been displaced 
from afting as their Lord Lieutenant. — Nor had he likewise 
attended in his place to the motion to be able to answer any 
noble Lord in the course of the debate, which he would re- 
•set-ve himself for without alt present saying any thing more 
on the subje6l. He would add, however^ that understanding 
€uch amotion was to be made, he shouM cenainly have staid 
away, were it not in order to hear from the mouth of some 
of his Majesty's confidential servants the reason his grsrcioiis 
Sovereign had for dismissing him from the Lieutenancy of 
■ the county over which he had the* honour to preside. He 
flattered himself his removal was not occasioned by any abuse 
of the power Annexed to his office, nor did he understand 
that he had given any offence to the people of the county of 
York, either as Lieutenant or by the vote he had given; as 
he received several letters from many of the most respedable 
gentlemen in that county, containing a full approbation of 
his conduft in Parliament. 

The Earl of Pembroke rose next, and explained the nature 
of his dismission, which he was sure his Majesty was advised 
to, as when he resigned the office of Lord of the Bed-cham- 
ber to him he met with the same gracious reception he was 
wont to do. He said his family had been Lord Lieutenants 
of Wilts ever since the office was known in England, and he 
was happy to find that his condu6l had been such, upon all 
occasions, as to meet the approbation of his county. 

His Lordship was remarkably severe upon some late pro- 
motions which had taken place, and he said, he despised from 
his heart the- means made use of to obtain rank, contrary to 
the established rules of service, and affirmed, that army in 
which such things were permitted must either moulder away^ 
or become a dangerous engine in the hands of government. 
As the present motion respeSed him, as well as the noble 
Marquis who had. just sat down, he must, like the noble 
Marquis, decline giving his vote. 

The Earl of Abingdon rose to give his entire approbation to 
the motion, and paid the noble Lord who made it many 
compliments; the dangerous infitience of the crown was 
iuiown and felt throughout the state, and had reached, and 

in 
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in a greater or less degree affefted every class and description 
of men, and if such instances were permitted to go oiT, un* 
enquired into and unredressed, the danger might become ir- 
Tcmfediable. 

Lord Stormont rested his opposition to the motion, princi- 
paUy on the discretion of the Crown to remove any officer it 
diought ptoper ; that this discretion was given the Crown by 
the constitution, no noble Lord had thought proper to deny ; 
it would, therefore, his Lordship said, be out of all rule to 
address his Majesty on such a subjeft, when his prerogative 
was concerned, and instanced the condu£l of the long Par* 
liament in support of his opinion. In resped to the abuses of 
•themilitia and army his Lordship was quite silent, unless a 
few words in defence of his quondam clerk in office, now 
Lieutenant Colonel Fullarton, by saying, though he was not 
jved to the army, yet from his known and tried chart^der, 
'•he ^red to say he would support the chara3er of a soldier 
-with spirit and propriety. Before his Lordship sat down, he 
(amimadverted with great apparent feeling on the previous de- 
Uilaration made by a nob4e Marquis, " that he would give 
-sufchan opinion on such a question;" that this declaration he 
-did not expe£l from any noble Lord before he heard the de* 
Iwtes on the question on which he might stake that opinion. 
•His Lordship observed that the two noble Lords held their of- 
fices through the favour of the Crown, and had therefore no 
right to complain when it was withdrawn ; for they lost no- 
.tfaing they could call their own; and concluded with the foU 
.lowing apostrophe :-^" God forbid that any man should come 
*into this House with a determined opinion to vote, without 
first hearing the debate." 

Lord Radnor spoke in favour of the motion, and in parti- 
cular to the abuses daily creeping into the militia laws, whicb^ 
his Lordship said, in the course of the session he should take 
up more particularly. He reprobated with becoming spirk 
the dangerous influence of the Crown, and said it was ex* 
peded that noble Lords who held places, &c. should vote as 
|>rerogative should diftate, such places could be considered 
m no jother light than the worst of bribes. 

Earl o{ EffinghamioWovftAhoxA Radnor on the constitutional 
ground of Parliament being independent of the influence of 
the Crown, and combated many propositions laid down by Lord 
. Stormont, particularly at the word discretion of the Crown. 
.He allowed the Crown this discretion; it was never contra- 

difled 
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^QjQd4 — But tbe abuse of this discretion in the crown w«i 
ivhat .Parliament at all times had a right to enquire into* 

The Marquis of Rockingham made some pointed observa«* 
tions on the abuse of the militia laws; said, that they were 
i|) every respeft making daily nearer approaches to a staiid-> 
ing army. The militia was instituted merely as a conslilu- 
tional force, and pointed to tw© objeQs; Uiat is to say, for 
the defence of the kingdom from our foreign enemies, and 
ax the same time, to l)ave that defence composed of naeiif 
not immediately dependent upon the Cr<»wn and its miniSf- 
ters. This was the true and original idea on which the 
fnilitia, as now constituted, was first taken up; but if uo^ua^ 
Jified persons were permitted to serve, merely as merceoa^ 
lies, fertile sake, of pay and rank; if substitutes were coffc- 
tinued from time to time, at the expiration of three yearly 
for which they engaged ; and finally, which was tlic main 
apring of the whole, if the Lords Lieutenant were to be 
dismissed merely for their political principles, or for. dif* 
fering with the' ministers for the time beings be he who 
jhe might, for causes would never he wanting^ as they couU 
be, continually created; he, for one, saw the difference Jbo- 
iween a militia and a standing army; of the two, he was 
inclined to give the preference to the latter, because they 
very seldom troubled themselves with parties or politics^ but 
confined their attention chiefly to their duty as soldiers^ aiid 
to the interest and honour of their country, and their Sore- 
reign. It was much to be lamented that this country, at 
this present critical period, was so distra£led and divided^ 
jmd without travelling beyond the bounds of probability, he 
could readily conceive, that by displacing Lords Lieutenant 
of one description, and replacing them by another, it would 
be a usk much less difficult to model' the militia, agreeable 
to the wishes of ministers, than the army. His Lordship, 
.after pressing these arguments very forcibly, and urging 
ibem m several points ot view, expressed his fullest approba- 
tion of the motion moved for by the noble £arl. 

The Duke oi Richmond m answer to two expressions which 
fell from the noble Viscount in the green ribbon (the first, 
relative to the discretionary power of the Crown to dismiss, 
at pleasure, ail officers holding places under it; and the 
-other^ '* God forbid that any noble Lord should enter, pre- 
determined, to give his vote before he heard the debate,") 
aaid, that he was much surprised to tiear the noble Viscount, 
of.all men alive, make use of the latter expression, when his 

Lordship 
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Lordship tntiM know, that there was not a single Lord pre- 
sent, who had so often given a vote without hearing so much 
^ a tittle of the defaiate* 

He would not «tidertake to state the exaft number of years 
Af noble Viscount afted abroad, in a public charafter; he 
believed upwards of thirteen or fourteen ; yet, during so long 
* period, he never remembered having been present, at ai 
dtebate, id which the noble Viscount, though absent, did 
net vote by proxy, without hearing a syllable of what pas^d, 
being, at the time, several hundred miles distant from the 
^sing scene, at Paris, Vienna, &c. Nay more, though 
pCfhabs that was a sign of the rtoble Lord's conversion, or 
an acknowledgment of his error, for he has since heard him 
<iy, that he voted by proxy, in that House, in fiivour of 
meaBures of which he did not approve. 

As to the unlimited, unrestrained discretion of the crown, 
in a ehoice of persons to fill the offices of the state, it was 
Ho doubt an inherent, indisputed prerogative Vested in it, 
fer the wisest and best purposes ; but it was a prerogativts 
•r right, the exercise of which, as well as every other power 
Of right the crown enjoyed, that was subjeft to the controut 
and animadversion of Parliament. It was like them, cxer-* 
cktd by council and advice, and if improperly exercised, as 
in other instances, subjefted the advisers to enquiry, and if 
Ac cause was such as not to justify the advice, subjcfted them 
a» removal, censure, or punishment. This was what was 
ineant by a discretionary power being vested in tlie crown, it 
was neither more nor less. There was an unsound discretion 
is Well as a sound discretion ; by the sense put upon it, it 
flDeant no more than a power or ability to aft, which was 
after subjeft to the controul and discussion of Parliament. 

After explaining very fully what he understood to be th« 
ilBcretionary power or prerogative, which the Kings of 
this realm enjoy, or have a right to claim under the con- ' 
itiitution of a limited government, he contended, whenever 
that power was wantonly and evidently abused, it became 
lyrannical or arbitrary, and not discretionary. 
■ His Grace then proceeded to shew, that the whole order 
of things was reversed in the line of promotion, civil and 
military, particularly in the latter. All rank was trampled 
il^n, all subordination was at an end ; corruption and fac- 
tion had pervaded every order of men, and every depart nletit 
of the state. Influence and patronage had swept every 
ihing before them, and favour, and not merit or experience, 

was 
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was the sure road to preferment. A stronger instance could 
not be adduced^ than the one mentioned by the noble Lord 
who made the motion* He desired, any one Lord to lay 
his hand on his heart, and fairly declare, whether he thought 
a man closeted in Paris» or thrust up behind a desk^ could 
instantly, by intuition, step forward as a candidate for mi-* 
litary command, or if he did, what kind of persoiis thosa 
must be, who could not onlj^ listen to, but give way to such 
ridiculous and absurd pretensions ? Yet such was the case in 
respefl of a late military promotion. A man of yesterday^ 
a clerk to the embassy at Paris, was, by a mere exertion of 
power or ministerial caprice, put over the heads of up^ 
wards of a thousand officers, many of them of long and tried 
service, of established merit in their profession, and bred 
up to the art of war from their earliest youth. Such pro^ 
motions, so contrary to the rules of service, not only in this 
country, but all over Europe, was sufficient to drive everjK 
man of honoiu* and spirit from the service, to disseminate 
discontents throughout the whole army, and to detet the 
young nobility and gentry of weight and fortune from en- 
tering into the army, when not only they were liable to be 
robbed of their just rank, in the usual course of preferment, 
but to have persons put over their heads to command them, 
who perhaps hardly knew the right end of a firelock. 

Lord Denbigh rose and declared, that he had the higheit 
esteem and regard for the two noble Lords, whose dismissal 
from the post they lately enjoyed, furnished the subjeft 
matter of the present debate. That the father of one of them 
{^Duke of Leeds, father of the Marquis of Carmarthen! 
was an old and particular friend, with whom he had lived 
for a great number of years upon a footing of the greatest 
intimacy, and that consequently every motive, as an indivi- 
dual, to have been nearly interested in any circumstance 
which related to that noble Duke and his family, and of 
course in any matter which concerned the noble Lord in hia 

3^e, whose political sentiments he understood very materi' 
ly differed from those of the noble Duke, his father, for 
the last twelve months. Indeed, neither the noble Duke nor 
be thought as the noble Marquis did, respefting the condufl 
of public affairs. 

When he said this, however, his duty would not permit 
bim to be silent, when he heard it suggested that the noble 
JLord to whom he was alluding, or either of the noble Lords, 
W^re dismissed from their offices of hox^ Lieutenant on ac- 
count 
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<x>unt of 9ny vote they gave, or said they would, or meant 
t6 give in that House. The noble Lord who made the mo- 
tion, and the noble Duke who spoke last, called upon noble 
Lords to rise, and lay their hands on their hearts, and fairly 
declare upon their honours, whether or not they thought 
that the noble Ear! and the noble Lord, whose names were 
used as the foundation of the present motion, were dismissed 
merely on account of their condu£l in that House. In answer 
to -which, he, as one who was called upon in this solemn ' 
manner, could lay his heart on his hand [here a loud laughj 
and declare, that lie did not believe it was ; for if it were a 
principle of that kind which caused the removal of the 
noble Lords from the posts they lately filled, he had several 
noble Lords near him, and at whom he was now looking, 

gcrc he eyed the Dukes of Manchester, Richmond, and 
rafton. Marquis of Rockingham, &c. being on that side of 
the House) who were in a continual state of opposition to 

Svemment, and enemies to the crown, yet, were neverthe- 
'S permitted to retain their offices of Lords Lieutenant. 
He said, that if the h& had been as stated, and the cause 
atsigned for the removal of the two noble Lords was on a&. 
count of their conduft in that House, it would not be with* 
out numerous precedents to support and sanftion it. He be- 
lieved it had often been done since the revolution, aiid 
under the favourite administration of the noble Lords who 
would vote for the present proposed address, and there was 
a recent instance of the kina early in the present reign, when 
none of his present Majesty's confidential servants were in 
power, he meant the case of a noble Earl lately deceased 
[Temple] who, for a vote given in that House, had been re- 
moved from the Lieutenancy of the county of Bucks. 

Earl Temple rose, and said a few words merely to set the 
noble Earl right, as to the fa6t just stated by him ; he could 
assure the noble Earl he had been grossly misinformed as to 
the cause of his noble relation's removal from the Lieute- 
nancy of the county of Bucks ; it was not on account of any 
vote given in that House, that his noble relation was removed 
from his office. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he wished to know from the 
noble Lord who spoke last but one [Denbigh] whom he 
meant to describe under the appellation of the enemies of the 
crown. If his Lordship knew of any such, it was his duty 
to point them out, nay, it would be criminal in him to 
conceal them; if, on the other hand, the noble Earl under- 
took 
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took to mak^ general ]oose accusations, but accusations of a 
very dangerous, cruel and inflammatory tendency, which 
included in tbeir objefts several persons of high rank and 
great trust, and, in JFaft, involved a charge of a very crimi-' 
nal, indeed, of the most criminal nature, that of being ene.' 
miesto the crown, and of course enemies to the constitution 
and their country ; he insisted that the noble Earl would '■ 
rise and explain his words before their Lordships proceeded a. 
step further in the debate. He maintained, that it ^tramr 
highly unbecoming the gravity of their Lordships' proceed* 
ings to permit such injurious, and he would add» iLl*{bund«i 
ed, unsupported, and malicious expres:sions,. to pass tinno»> 
ticed and unreprehended. He, therefore, expe6led that the 
House would immediately insist upon the noble EarLto rise 
and explaiti, or retraS his words, or undertake to maktf' 
good his charge, or what he meant by saying, that the eneir' 
mies oi the crown were still permitted to retain their posts 
of Lord Lieutenant. [Lord Denbigh did not rise, but said^. 
he meant not enemies to the crown, but of the pn»ent ad» 
ministration.] His Grace proceeded without .takijsg anjr- 
further notice of the expression on which he had been CQia^^ 
naenting. • 

- |fis Grace took notice of another expression which feB^ 
from the noble Earl, when he asserted so confidently, thtt 
the noble Marquis was not removed for any opinion, or 
vote given or delivered in tl:^at House. This was rather 
stepping a little out of the way ; the noble Lord was no 
cabinet minister. He was at a loss therefore to even guess 
whence he drew his information, unless through his interest 
and inti^macy with a certain great court Lord, still believed' 
to retain no«raall share of influence in his Majesty's councils.. 
He was evidently the confideotial friend of the noble Lord 
alluded to [Bute] and no better proof need be adduced»tbaa 
his being adways intrusted with that noble Lord's proxy. 

His Grace, after stating several strong arguments to shew 
how deeply the constitution had been wounded in the gross 
aimse of the trust delegated to the executive power, which 
was intended to reward merit, and promote public virtue, 
but which, in the instances stated in the motion, had been 
employed to pii-rposes direftly the reverse, proceeded to stjp* 
port these general as^eflions^ in a great variety of instances, 
10 Which the power vested in the first magistrate, or rather ' 
in his misifiters, had been most cfhamefully perverted, not only 
I^y ^adcMvouring to URd^rmine the iude^u^uo} <^( Parlia^ 
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Hient, but likevfise in the disposal of places of high trust, 
pre-eminence* and adual service. His Grace dire3ed his 
attention a second time to the late shameful promotions 
which had taken place in the army, so contrary to every 
former precedent, and in every respe£l tending to fill the 
whole army with disgust and discontent. In proof of this, 
be' mentioned the promotions of Messrs. M'Carmack, Keat- 
ing, &c. i^D had lately, (the former from being a captain, and 
the latter a subaltern on half-payj been raised to the rank 
of colonels, with the command ot regiments annexed totha^ 
€9f\k ; and the gentleman to whom he had before alluded, 
^ho had been lately clerk to the noble Viscount in high 
office, when ambassador at Paris, who, lie presumed, had 
never seen any gun discharged, but a^^ or water^gun^ yet he 
wras how removed from behind the desk, and promoted to 
(be coioihand of a battalion ! 

'. His Grace made a long and spirited speech, and read la 
htf place an extraft from the debates of the Liords in the 
jvoat 1783» where, upon the crown's dismissing Lord Cob. 
sam and the Duke of Bolton from their places, a pro* 
test bad been entered into by several noble Lords (the late 
Lord Bathurst at tlieir head). This hfe hoped would strike 
tlieir Lordships as a precedent for the right of Parliament 

. to regulate the abuse of discretion in the crown, and in par» 
ticular draw up a noble Lord in his eye, (the Lord President) 
to .support the sentiments of bis noble father ; concluding 
ivitfa an appeal to the law Lords and Bench of Bishops, ask- 
BjBg the learned Lord on the wool-sack, and the right 
reverend Prelate, at the head of that Bench, next the fire, 
how they would approve to have silk gowns and dignities 
in the church conferred upon men every way unfitted for 
«uch stations, by habit, education, or learning, and totally ig- 
norant of both law and gospel. 

The l,ord President [Bathurst] declared that he always dis- 
ai^roved of removing persons from their appointments on 
iuiy other ground but that of negle£l or incapacity : and he 
could say with truth, after upwards of thirty years public ser* 
vice, that he did not know he had ever made an enemy, or given 
just cause of offence, in any public chara£ler he had nlled. 
Having said this, however, he, for one, thought that the pre- 
sent motion was hi^ly objeAionable on several accounts, 
and on none more dian it direflly went to entrench on one 
of the first prerogative^ of the crown, that of a choice of its 
own .servants. The power of the crown m\^t^ m ^^xsttvcw 
etances, be imprudently exercised, "Ea'^^^ ^o^iqtx^Vcjw^'^^^ 
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modified^ or to whomever intrusted, was liable to some degree 
of abuse ; not that he at all supposed that to be the tase in the 
present instance, for there was nothing that distinguished 
the jcmovals which formed the subjeft of the present debate* 
from a successive stream of precedents, from the revolution 
down to the present day, in times looked upon to be the 
most favourable to liberty : but allowing the* arguments 
urged by the noble Lords who supported the motion in the 
fullest extent ; give them every weight those who urged them 
wished to give them, he was perfettly satisfied that there was 
Bot a single noble Lord on either side of the House who 
seriously wished to have his Majesty's prerogative abridged* 
SDuch less annihilated, which would be the direS conse^- 
quence of agreeing to the present motion* 

Marquis of Rockingham rose a second time, in order to 
shew the ill-founded suspicions of a noble Earl [Hillsborough} 
%irho» in a former debate, had reprobated the county meet- 
ings, associations, &c. in the most unhandsome and unbecom- 
ing manner, whence his Lordship drew this inference, 
which he was ready to prove and corroborate by the most 
respedable authority, that the motives which induced seve- 
ral noblemen and gentlemen to enter into ^nd encourage 
them, were solely the welfare and interest of the nation m 
general ; that the inveftives thrown out by the noble Lord 
on a former day, of their tending to fa3ions and seditions^ 
were notoriously groundless, and served only to deter men» 
friends to the cause which those petitions were calculated 
to promote, but timid and cautious in their nature, from 
resorting to the only means left in their power for remov- 
ing the evils they so deeply felt, and so loudly comj^aihed 
ofT 

Lord Hillsborough rose, and denied that he had on a for* 
mer day called the associations faftious, seditious, or un- 
constitutional, but that the petitions which were received 
from them, contained many circumstances from which fac- 
tion and sedition could be well inferred ; he also said, he had 
the greatest respeft for the two Lords who were dismissed, 
but begged leave to decline the giving his assent to the 
motion. 

Lord Crax/en made a short speech, and spoke warmly in 
favour of the motion ; he said, that as the two noble Lords 
who were the subjeft of debate, had no intelligence, pub- 
lic or private, of the motive which induced his Ma- 
jesty to deprive them of their respcftive employments 

of 
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of Lords Lieutenant; and that- their removal a^orded the 
public grdund to surmise that the two nobte Lords' condu6l 
and ability was not equal to the task imposed upon them i 
it therefore was his candid opiilon, that a humble address 
be' pres^ted to his Majesty, requesting he would be most 
graciously -pleased to letthe House know who advised th6 
two noble Lbrds' removal from their important offices* His 
Lordship concluded his speech by bestowin;g large encomiums 
on the associations of the county of Berks. 

The Lord Chancellor , with his usual industry* laid hold 
of every expression dropped during the debate which tend-i 
ed to the diminution of^ the influence of the Crown* He 
seemed to coiiibide with Lord Stormont relative to the mo« 
tioD* and said, if his Majesty's roy^l will was subje£l to parlia- 
mentary' cdntroul and examination upon every promotion or 
removlil which prudence directed him to put mto execution* 
Such modes of proceeding would end in a total subversion of 
his Majesty's prerogative, and Parliament could never put att 
end to the different enquiries that would ensue upon the ex- 
ercise of the King's prerogative being exercised either by dis^ * 
niissing bis Lieutenants, or appointing others in their room.; 
He also said, if the present motion succeeded, the conse- 

S[uence would be, that the House would never be extricate^ 
rom difficulties which might necessarily be the consequenc^ 
of such addresses and appeals to the Soyeteign upon e\*ery 
Mercise of the powers vested in him by the constitution. 
He then proceeded to answer several parts of the speech made 
by the noble Lord who moved the address in a strain of 
irony, which did not at all seem to be his Lordship's forte. 

He ffave his attention more particularly to the sub« 
jeft under consideration, the result of which, stripped of the 
variety of collateral arguments which accompanied it, was, 
that no proof had been laid before their Lordships, nor even 
an attempt to prove that the dismissibn of the noble Mar* 
quis, or the noble Earl, arose from any' vote they had 
given in that House ; consequently till some fa3s were 
stated, or proof made, that their parliamentary condu£l was 
the cause of their dismissal^'it could not be decent to ap- 
proach the throne upon the subjed; on the contrary, it was 
nis opinion that it would be highly improper and disrespefi. 
ful. 

. Lord Camden spoke next, and made several obje£^ions to 
the Lord Chancellor's mode, of reasoning, which, in every' 
degree, tended -to. subvert the independence of Parliament* 
i Vol- XIV P It 
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It ought to be an obje£l of the ^reattest importance to every 
noble Lord present to ascertain the privileges of Parlia-r 
inent wl>ich they must necessarily be deprived of, if th^ 
jearned Lord's (on the woolsack) arguments were conclusive) 
and he further. added, that proceedings of that nature, whic^ 
were carried on without mmisterial discussion, and smuggled 
by the influence of individuals, refleCled great disgrace Uppq 
i^ Majesty's councils ; and if proper remedies were not ap« 
plied to prevent th/e efie^s which are geneniUy annexed ta 
whispering- work, the nation would <^pl^ feel the evil ; 
bie therefore thought it proper to give his assent to tho 
motion respe£Ung the two noble Lords, as its succeeding 
might prevent private influence from having the power of 
depriving men of rank and fortune from serving their 
cpuntry, and serve as an antidote s^nst those who ara 
corrupt enough to promote men, who have neither ranks 
fortune, nor even abilities to perform the fundicms they 
ftndertake. 

His Lordship concluded his speech in nearly the following 
YffxM. — I will, said his Lordsnip, put it to ^ short issu^ 
Is tb^e.a noble Lord in this I^ouse who believei^ tbat.thq 
4ismissions alluded to were not occasioned by votes |^vei| 
within those walls. I am astonished, therefore, to hear thi| 
learned Ixvrd call for proofs: What proofs would he desjre? 
Nay, I ^ill take it the other way; the two nqble Lords have 
been dismissed; where are- the proofs q£ their incapacity or 
malversation in ofEce ? I gram, ind^, that in a ^ourt of 
law I should desire more dire^ jan4 s^bstantivfi prpofs^ 
but to the common sej^ise of mankin4 what c^ be v^re sa^ 
tisfaflory and direflt ? 

The Lord ChancdUr ros^ to explain what he ssHd r^liK 
tive. to the King's prerwative, which, be endeavour^ tQ 

{rove, did by no means anefl the rights or privileges of tbin^ 
louse; and that \}q meant no more than, that as m^my of-» 
ices were at the King's disposal, which, when disposed o( 
according as bis Msyesty was pleased to confer thqip, wer^ 
toot subj&6led to parliamentary animadversions ; inUke^iatinerp 
'w^hen men in these ofHces were^ by bis prudence, dismissed 
fro^ their respcQive eniploymcnu, tbero should ba np rea^ 
Son for subjecting his determinations or royal resolmions Hi 
parliamentary discussion. 

The Puke oi -Grafton spoke very ingenieusly upon the 

|K>int, and incensed by the indignity which every noUe Lord 

Reseat suSsrcd himself to 1^ l^m(ht t^ bj^tbM' watteiitiaii 
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to prevent the many inconveniences which were the evi- 
dent consequences of corrupt influence; and the present 
instance convinced him of the necessity of their spirited ex- 
ertions to prevent the effe£ls of the influence which individuals 
privately exercised to the prejudice of the nation ; and whereas 
no public reason was assigned for the removal of the two noble 
Lords, from their respective offices of Lords Lieutenant* he 
could have no obje3ion to a motion which was intended to 
remove the groundless suspicions of the public, and detefi: 
|he malignant spirit of the private detra£lor and adviser. 

The Duke of Devonshire^ for the first time, spoke with 
such composure and elegance, that the whole House seemed 
to be in the most profound silence. My Lords, says he, 
though I have been hitherto silent relative to political af- 
fairs, which indeed were not very agreeable to my temper, 
yet now such is the deplorable situation of the country, 
chat I should think myself base, degenerate, and unworthy 
the name and chara£ter of a man who had the interest of his 
country at heart, if I remained any longer indifiFerent ; for, 
at the existing crisis, I am sincerely of opinion, the present 
ministry, are not capable of retrieving the affairs of this 
country, for their system is by no means united,- and their 
abilities, in my opinion, are very unequal to the task they 
.bave in hands. I approve of the county meetings, and, con- 
sequently of the associations, without which the petitions 
would be of no avail; and I am firmly resolved to support 
and encourage them so long as they shall seem legal and 
discreet. Not but he was free to own that such meetings 
and associations were liable to abuse and inconvenience, if 
not properly condu6led. They should be accompanied with 
ipreat moderation and temper, as otherwise they might be 
productive of greater mischiefs than those they were first set 
on foot to remove. 

' He renounced all party motives and party views. He had 
fiothing to hope for but the peace^ prosperity and welfare 
€A his native country. He could have no temptation to 
encourage domestic broils or civil confusion. He had a conip> 
siderable stake to lose, and could be no further a gainer 
than as he was interested as an Englishmen, for the preserva- 
tion of the constitution, and the invaluable rights liberties, 
and privileges derived from it. 

His Grace spoke with a firmness and facility which scl- 
^m accompanies a maiden speech in Parliament, and in a 
Style of voice and energy t which ^jlaiuly ^v\wc^4. \3aft vcckK.^^ 
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Tity of his heart, the warmth of his sentiments, and the 
manly independence of his conduS. 

The Duke of Richmond compVimcnted the Duke of Devon* 
' shire on his speech, and called upon the ministry to advert to 
the declaration of the nobleman, whose ancestors were the first 
in supporting the present royal family upon the throne. . 

Earl Batharst made a short reply to the Duke of Rich* 
mond. 

The Lord Chancellor concluded the debate, by rising to 
explain — when, about eleven o'clock, the question being 
called for, 

The contents were 31 Non-contents 66 

Proxies — . 8 Proxies ~ > 26 

39 92 

When the proxies were calling over, and the clerk came 
to the Duke of Richmond's holding the proxy of the Duke 
of Leinster, his Grace refused giying his proxy, not that he 
would throw a blame upon any noble Lord who did SGr;'bOt 
that as the Duke of Leinster was not present at the debate 
he did not know his sentiments on it. An appeal was then 
made to the journals, which being read, mentioned the 
case of Lords who held proxies to be called upon for them; 
but his Grace said, being optional, he had a right to refuse, 
which was acceded to. 

Private business till March lo. 

March 10. 

As soon as prayers were over, a short conversation ensued 
on a clause in the militia bill, which passed the other House, 
relative to substitutes, between the £arl of Radnor and the 
Duke of Manchester. 

The Earl of Radnor was of opinion, that a person balloted 
for, or chosen by lot, should serve ih the militia for three 
years and no longer; and it was impossible, without totally 
departing from the scheme of the militia laws, to bind the 
;Substitute by any subsequent a6l of his own, for any longer 
term than his principal was bound to serve. 

The Duke ol Manchester much doubted of the praflicability 
,of carrying the noble Earl's plan intor effeftual execution, un- 
less the substitutes, after concluding their first term, were 
permitted, without quitting the regiment or battalion, to con- 
tinue to serve in the room of other persons balloted in, at the 
4;nd of their 6rst, or indeed second eugag&mttvt. 
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After a few explanations on both sides, the subjeft not 
being regularly before the House, the conversation drop^ 
ped. 

The order of the day being then read, the Earl of Effingham 
rose and explained the objeft of his intended motion. He 
observed, that it was generally believed without dpors, that 
^eat emoluments and high employments had a-very strong 
influence on the determinations of Parliament. No man could 
be farther from attributing to any of the individual ipem- 
bers of that House any improper motives for the ground of 
their condu£l in Parliament than he, yet he believed there was 
Xko opinion more generally prevalent than that places, pensions, 
and employments tended to give a bias to the human mind 
very different to what it might take were the temptation re- 
moved. His motion pointed to no innovation whatever;- 
it was rather an enquiry, which hereafter^ in the discretipn 
of the House, might lead to corre3ion and regulation. It 
was intended to call forth before their Lordships a list of 
all places, pensions and employments, held by the members 
pf that House, whether for a term of years, during pleasure, 
or good behaviour. It might be pushed a good way fur- 
ther, to reversions, &c* but as he wished to give cause to as 
little opposition as possible, he had avoided to frame it so as 
to prevent or preclude any colour or pretence that it had ori- 
ginated in motives of an invidious curiosity, or any thing 
which could be construed into, a design of causing the least 
pain to any person such a motion could possibly reach. 
. The influence of the crown could hardly be denied ; hopes 
and fears were created in the breasts of men according to 
their different tempers and dispositions. The influence of 
preferment in expeflation, or the anxiousness of retaining 
what we already held, was an universal pervading princi- 
ple, though not universally operative. The Right Reverend 
Bench over the way, for instance, were not afiefled by any . 
fear of losing the very resp^able rank and emoluments they 
held in the state; but still, in some minds, translations to 
higher dignities and greater emoluments might be not en- 
tirely overlooked. A certain part of the peerage whose seats 
in that House stood upon a different footing from those who 
enjoyed that right by inheritance, he meant the peerage of 
the northern part of the kingdom; those two descriptions 
threw a great weight into the scale of the crown. His mo- 
tion, however, was framed on an idea very different, and 
was suggested on the opinions >wlucVi %«ww^V^ ^^^n^^r.^ 
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without doors, that the influence of the crown was enormous, 
and that it was necessary to set some limits to it. The other 
House had, by several afts, confessed the principle to be 
well founded. They had framed bills expressly for the pur- 
pose, and had, particularly in the instance of pensions granted 
by the crown during pleasure, excluded persons of that de- 
scription from being either elefted, or, if elefted, from sit-, 
ting in Parliament. He wished to preserve all possible deli- 
cacy on the subjeft, and to avoid every appearance of mak- 
ing any personal application to any dhe noble Lord, but 
certainly from some decisions in that House, which had taken 
place of tate years, he could not help observing, that such 
noble Lords ' as stood in the situation described in the mo- 
tion almost universally voted with administration upon every 
question ; while a very considerable majority, those who were 
supposed to be under no such influence, voted on the other side. 
He reminded their Lordships that the times were rsither 
critical ; and though they were not the representatives of the 
people, it was their duty to pay a proper attention and re- 

fard to their interests, their wishes, and reasonable requests, 
f the present motion was refused by those who conunanded 
of led the majorities of that House, it would have a very 
unfavourable asp^3, and would encrease those suspicions iti 
the breasts of the people which were daily spreading and 
taking root. Those who held neither pension nor place would 
be indiscriminately mixed in the common mass; those who 
had, would betray, in the opinion of the people, a dread of 
having their situation made public, which would tend to 
turn suspicion into conviQion, and prove that the motiveft 
of their condufl were such as they intended to conceal. On 
the contrary, if their Lordships should agree to the njp* 
tion, it would relieve all such as enjoyed no emolument un* 
der government from even a shadow of suspicion, and go a 
great way in justification of such as enjoyed places and pen- 
sions; would tend to prove that they were not ashamed of 
them, because they were conscious that they did not in the 
least influence tlieir conduft. He recommended to their 
Lordships to take a retrospfeft to past times ; to consider how 
much it«behoved them to stand high in the opinion of the 
public, for that opinion would be always their best and surest 
support. There was a period when that Hotrse had become so ob- 
noxious to the peaople, as to be declared useless by the voice of 
iht representatives of the people; and surely it was at all times 
iAeir interest to have the people beWevt \.\ttX vWw \jo\^%V«^ 
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were afibuated by motives direfied solely to the public welfare*. 
After some further suggestions of the same kind, his Lordn 
ship moved, that therebe laid before the House a list of such 
members of that House as enjoyed smy place, pension, or 
employments for a term of years, for life^ during plcasuret 
durmg good behaviour, ot who possessed a reversion. 

Lord Stormoni rose to opjxose the motion ; said it implied 
a censure, and a most injurious one on the coodufl of that 
House, as if the places and employments held by noble Lords 
gave birth to motives which influenced their votes. There 
was a time, it was true, when the qther House, voted thai 
House useless, but he would have the noble Lord recoiled 
ivhat followed that vote ; no less than a total overthrow of 
ihe constitution, accompanied by the murder of the So« 
vereign then on the throne. 

The noble Lord had adduced no one precedent in support 
0f his motion, nor was there, he believed, a single instance in 
the annals of Parliament of any such resolution. There was 
indeed, at the period alluded to by the noble Lord, a self-» 
denying ordinance, which was a scheme to get all the mode« 
X9XJC and real sober friends of their country out of the House, 
because thev knew so long as such men mixed in their deli^ ' 
berations, they would not be able to carry their evil designs 
and pernicious schemes into execution. 
. An attempt was made in the year 1693, to exclude all 

eensioners from Parliament ; but though the bill passed the 
lommons, it was lost in that House. That period was 
known to be favourable to every right and regulation, 
founded in popular principles ; yet, though as great and in* 
dependent a body of men as every sat togetherin that House, 
and though the bill was warmly supported and patronized by 
the then Earl of Mulgrave, a peer of great weight, it was 
thrown out. 

The Duke of Richmond entered into a very full view of 
the state of the Scotch peer^e, and dwelt a considerable time 
pn their dependency on administration. He did not mean 
a servile or corrupt dependency, but a dependency arismg 
from their particular situation, which, so far as it regarded 
their parliamentary condi^, was, in some measure, binding 
^m by a kind of contra£l, to proQM>te the views and to 
support the measures of the minister for the time being. It 
lurose from the eIe£lors more than from the ele6led. The 
^lefiors were, for the most part^ dependent on the ciown or 
administration. They 4ir«cted wHq should Uc cW^\^tk« "Wxt. 
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minister's list was sent about pirevious to a genei^I e1e£li6n, 
and those who lived on the bounty of the crown, were di- 
re3ed how to vote at the eleftion of the sixteen peers; so 
that the influence of the crown on the Scotch LcJrds who 
voted in that House, arose from the tfenure by which they 
held their seats. As long as he knew any tiring- of Parlia- 
ment, he did not recoiled an instance but one ot iiny noble 
Lord from that part of the kingdom' dissenting in opinion 
from those who had nominated him ; the only exception to 
the general rule was the circumstance of Lord Stair, who, 
in the last sessions of the last Parliament, voted agreeably to 
his conscience on the question of thfe propriety of the early • 
part of the American measures, and, as might be reasonably 
expe£^ed, his Lordship was left out of the minister's list at 
the ensuing eie£lion, and of course \bit his seat iii that House; 
He was a Scotch Peer himself, and sincerely lamented the 
state of the peerage of that part of the united kingdbin, and 
hoped sincerely, that the noble Lords who enjoyed titles ' 
there, would contrive some means to emancipate lhem$elvcs 
from the influence of the crowns which had been so shame. 
fully exercised - for a series of years by its ministers in 
garbling the Scotch cleftions. 

He condemnedf in very strong terms, the language held 
by some persons in another assembly, who maintain^ that 
the civil list revenue, in no given isituation, was cohtrohible 
by Parliament,' but was the property of the King, as much 
as any estate was the property of the legal possessor. He 
understood that a species of property held by him, and a no- 
ble Duke [Grafton] underwent a long comparison, and a 
small degree of discussion. He underistood, that an honour- 
able gentleman proved himself = a strong advocate for him. 
He required no voluntary advocate to proteft his rights, 
much less a Scotch one [Lord Advocate of Scotland.] When 
his rights were invaded, and attacked, he knew how to defend 
them, whom to employ, and where to seek counsel. 

His Grace concluded with testifying his hearty assent to 
the motion. ^ 

Lord Fauconberg made general declarations of his indepen- 
dency of fortune and independency of principle. He would 
never agree in opinion with those who asserted that emolu- 
ments under the crown tended to pervert the understandings, 
or to influence the condufi of men of honour. He enjoy- 
ed/ it Was true, a place in the houshold [lord of the oed- 
f^bamber] for which be received 70o\. ^^t wmvxm, ^ti^xJaa 
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emoluments of h?s post as colonel of a new-raised regiment; 
yet he would fairly declare upon liis honour, that he never 
gave a vote iri that House Which did not arise from a sensie 
of duty to his Soverign and his coiintry. 

His Lordship, in reply to what the noble Duke who spoke 
last said, of thi? do3rines maintained in another place, thad 
lie thought the language alluded to generally nght, wlien 
qualifijed, as' he understood it was, that the King had a pro- 
perty in the civil list revenues which could not be touched, 
without instances of abuse were first proved ; no proof of 
the kind was offered, consequently no right, or pretensonto 
right, was inherent in Parliament of controlling or regulat. 
ing the expenditure oi the civil list, till some charge was 
l&ade, and such charge was proved ; but he acknowledged, 
on these conditions, the civil list revenue was controulable 
by Parliament. 

Lord Marchmont spoke with some degree of warmth re- 
spefiing the Scotch peerage, whom he understood had beea 
refleded upon on account of their property, and contended, 
that it was a proper exercise of the munificence of the crown 
to keep up the credit and dignity of the peerage of both king- 
dotqs, in the persons of such individuals of it as might have, 
from various circumstances, come to be impoveished. This 
Vas the idea of the English legislature, who, in the case of 
ionc of the ancient family of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
when the fortune went out of it with "a female, addressed the 
drown to make a provision for the possessor of the title suit* 
able to his high rank. 

The Duke of Richmond made a few observations, in an- 
iiwer to the noble Earl who spoke last but one, and seemed 
to laugh at particular declarations of independence, opposed 
to the general operative principle of influence. The noble 
Earl had a very ample fortune ; his sentiments, he made no 
doubt, were correspondent to his situation; but what weight 
Wy piarticular declaration deserved, when it went to combat 
a general principle, needed very little argument to shev it 
amounted to just nothing, unless in the single instance ; and 
however high the noble Earl and the noble Viscount who 
^oke early, might hold up the honour, dignity, and inde- 
pendency of that' House, he did not think but the same re- 
striflions that were applicable to one House of Parliament 
were so to the other. There were men of great fortune, 
'and high integrity; there were Peers sons, and heirs ap» 
parem, who, inine natural couist oi \\axv^^>'H^«.^\av^^- 
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ceed to their titles 9nd seats in the other House, yet it waff 
never contended that the honour and integrity of the persons 
composing that body ought to supersede the necessity of 

Jroviding remedies against evils which might arise from in* 
uence. 

The Earl of E^n^ham made a short but able reply to 
every material objeflion which had been stated against his 
motion, and the question being put, the House divided ; 

contents 24, pot contents, 51. rroxies. 

April ij^. 

As soon as prayers were over, and some private business 
dispatched, 

. The Duke of Bolton moved, that the bill for excludtn^ 
contractors, under certain restri6lions, from sitting in the 
House *of Commons, be read a second time. His Grace 8ai4 
a few words in support of his motion, which was accordingly 
agreed to. . He then moved that said bill be committed. 

Lord Viscount Stormoni rose, he said, to oppose the princi^ 
]e of the bill, and would consequently vote against sending 
It to a committe.e. He said he had ever been accustomed ta 
think that imputations were pot to be thrown upon bodies 
and descriptions of men without proof. The principle of the 
bill was erroneous, because it went to disfranchise a body of 
snen, and deprive them of the most valuable objefiof arnbi^ 
tion, that of representing their fellow citizens in tb^ Darlia** 
tnent of a free country, without any charge being aadocea 
against them of guilt or criminality. It was a measure no \t^ 
cruel than unjust j and there was no precedent to be fousi4 
qpon, the journals^ unless in the time of the Long Parliament, 
Whp excluded tax-gatherers from the Lower House/ He did 
not wish to make the conduA of that Parliament a rule for 
the present day ; but the exclusion of tax-gatherers .was cer- 
tainly a measure more justifiable than the present ;; for they 
were in general needy men, and consequently more liable 
to corruption. But would Parliament wish to exclude mer- 
chants of great property, merely because they happened to be 
engaged, fairly and openly, with government : for unl^ ^ 
prool was brought to the contrary ^ their Lordships must sup- 
pose that the cuntrafls were fair and bene&ciah 

He said that there could be no doubt but that their Lord- 
ships were clearly intitled to enter freely into the discussion 
of the present bill ; for though it respe&ed a matter of regu- 
lation which belonged mure immediately to the other House, 
yet it having been permitted to pass, there could be no argu- 
ment 
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Ibent with ^tir Lordships to argue without iavestigatioiiv to 
its principle. The other House, from motives of delicacyt 
jtiight leave it to their Lordships to decide on the propriety 
of contractors retaining their seats. 

He said it would be unjust to deprive men of their rigiic: 
without proving that they had abused it. It would be throw«» 
kig a very illiberal aod cruet stigma on a body of respe3abl€ 
men; and he hoped their Lordships would never give into 
die popular prejudice, that because men enjoyed places of 
f moiument and profit under government, they were not left 
at liberty to ^Ek agreeable to their ownxonsciences, but wer^ 
rendered dependant on administration. 

Beside all this, the bill was most ineligible with respeQ to 
iti public tendency. Contrafts could not be made open on 
many occasions. The contrail for a secrti expedition must 
be made in secret — ^the contrail for a sudden expedition must 
Hot be made with a previous notice of twenty days. Besideg 
Itta public bidding, a very improper man might ofier to tonv 
trad su the lowest price. There were other obje£lions of 
great weight against such a law ; for instance, a man migbl 
be secretly employed by the enemy to thwart the public ser- 
vice ; and therefore it would be improper to run such abaxird 
by rendering them open. The nobie Lord went into mudi 
detail to illustrate his argument, and said, that as the laws 
bad very properly provided a punishment against the public 
m well as the private delinquent, Parliament ouriit to permit 
that cours*e to be taken, and not to lay a general stigma, dis« 
grace, and punishment, on a number of men, without having 
aay proof before them of their guilt. They had none. The 
mm contra£k had been much spoken about : but their Lord« 
ibips knew nothing of the circumstances ; if there was any 
thing improper in it, the law would interfere, and punisli- 
ment would follow conviftion. 

The Earl of Coveniry defended the bill as a very necessary 
and proper step towards executing the wishes of the people. 
It was, he »aid, a very serious matter for their Lordships to 
oppose a bill which respefted the independence of the House 
m Commons, and which had passed unanimously in that 
House. It might, in faft, create a quarrel between them ; for 
it was a very delicate point for their Loi*dships to interfere, 
and defeat the evident and ardent wishes of the other House, 
in a matter relating to their own honour, freedom, and inde« 
^endence. Bm it was not only the unanimous wish of the 
House of Commotrt—dt was the wish of the people of Eng- 
^and, and be begged their Lordships to refleft that this wai 
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Che. first of all the bills that had reached tiheir House, and 
tbeir decision upon it would be a test of their treatment of the > 
whole. All the petitions of the people tended to'this point ; 
and it would produce the most alarming consequences if re- 
je3ed. And he begged, before he sat down, to press this 
consideration home fairly to their Lordships breasts ; whether 
as the present bill had passed the other House, ncmine contradi,' 
€it9ie, it would be decent, or indeed prudent for their Lord- 
ships to reje£l it intirely upon this principle. It would, in: 
bis opinion, be treating the representatives of the people with 
contempt and disrespeft. He there f(5re most earnestly ex* 
borted their Lordships to send the bill to a committee, and 
endeavour to amend and corre£l the obje£lionabJe parts, and 
not reje£l it in a fit of apparent passion and caprice. 

The Earl of HiUsborough §aid, that the (ime was now come» 
or was in ail appearance near at hand, when the consequence! 
erf* the House oi Lords would be fully apparent — its use, and 
its necessary influence in the constitution. It was their duty, 
when the prerogative of the crown was stretched and extended 
to improper bounds, to connefl: themselves with the people; 
and again when the people were warmed either by enthusiv* 
asm or error into madness, when they were mad for virtue^ 
and were bent on reforming and amending the constitutiod 
on erroneous principles, which he conceived now to be the 
case, it was their duty again to check and resist that 4eliriuni 
of virtue, that rage and tempest of liberty, and bringitbcm 
back, to coolness and sobriety. . • 

He objected to the present bill on the following grounds. 
Its principle, he said, was fallacious, and he wished to con« 
iider it in four principal points of view — ijs objeft, its utili^^ 
its propriety, and its justice. And as first to its objeCl. Its 
obje£l was the freedom and independence of Parliament, and 
diminishing the^nfluence of the Crown. What was Parli* 
ament at the present moment — dependant and enslaved. Did 
the late conduft of the House of Commons give any proof of 
their dependence and corruption ? The very circumstance of 
that bill's having come into that House was a proof to the 
contrary, its objeft was therefore iriiprope;*, for the House of 
Commons was already independent, and the Crown had no 
apparent influence founded on corruption. 
. . The point of utility here to be effefted was that of pre- 
.venting contraftors from sitting in the House of Commons^ 
The idea was. absurd ; the attempt was impra£iicable. What 
could be easier defeated than this preventive provision.- tf 
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the miniver me^nt to corrupt, was not th^ prohibition easily. 
sfft aside ? Though a member of parliament could not contra^ 
in his owp name, could he not soon get a person to dp it for 
him, and whe^ the tenders came to be examined^ would it 
ROt still be in the power of the minister, supposing him txjf^ 
"he corrupt, to selefl a favourite contra£lor, and aherwards. 
manage matters so as to reimburse the person who ma^e the 
lowest offer? On the other hand, as he was persuaded that. 
there were no unfair or underhand dealings between the miai« 
sters and contra3ors enjoying seats in the other House, ia 
his opinion clearly the.re could no possible advantage be de- 
rived from a law framed upon the principle of the present 
bilL 

As to Its propriety, it was certainly improper, for it went 
to lay contrails open, and expose the services for which they 
were intended to the enemy. Twenty days notice was to be 
given, when perhaps the service . was instantaneous ; and it 
was to be made at a public bidding, which was a new and an 
unheard-of manner — improper persons would be entitled to 
the preference, and the public service would suffer, as well 
perhaps as the public treasury, by their employment. As to 
Its justice, it was in this instance the most objectionable; 
because it was founded on the height of injustice: for could 
any thing be more so, than to stamp infamy and disgrace on 
men, merely because they were thought worthy to serve 
government. 

Could their Lordships imagine that men of the first fami- 
lies in the country, men of the first fortune, could be so 
blind to the true interests of their families, could be so blind 
. to the interest of posterity, and so dull and insensible of cha- 
raQer, as to prefer the paltry consideration of a temporary 
emolument to the welfare of their country? This bill was 
not only dire3ed to the hearts of their Lordships, but also to 
their heads. Admit the principle, that xnen ma)^ be worked 
round by interest to prefer themselves to their country, 
then all descriptions of men that hold places under govern- 
ment would be eaually ineligible. And would their Lord- 
ships say, or could they suppose, that any man, possessed oi 
large landed property, could be so ignorant and silly, so base 
and inercenary, as to be seduced by the sum of two or three 
thousand pounds a year, to abandon the interests of his coun- 
try, and give up his judgment and his feelings, to be guided 
by a minister ? It was ridiculous and inconsistent \o i^ncy 
that such weakness and absurdity could exist in the breast o{ 

an/ 
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Mny mart. It was immaterial to- him, whether eonerafiors ia 

fmeral voted with the administration or the oppofiition. 
here was no prejudice could arise in his mind on that ac- 
tountt nor could any imputatioti be thrown upon them* 
Men who voted uniformly against the administration, because 
they had not places, mignt he said to vote as corruptly as 
those who had voted constantly for them, because they had 
phces. The argument was equally just, and the imputatkm 
equally illiberal, on both sides. Proof must always be pro- 
duced of corruption, before it can be just to censure or con- 
demn; and in the present instance, without any evidence 
before them, their Lordships could not accept of the present 
bill. His Lordship commented npoathe bill, and contended 
that it was totally madequate to the obtaining the objfeds it 
was avowedly framed to reach. It was Ioo$e, indefinite, ahcl 
in some measure incongruous, because it unbound the hands of 
Ihe government in one instance, while H restrained them ia 
another. Ail contraQs were to be made at a public biddings 
and yet the bill vested a discretionary power in the minister to 
dispense with this rule- upon particular occasions. He had 
always observed, that restri£lions on the passions and vices of 
manKind, instead of diminishing, increased them. It was 
impossible to rein them in, and that it was so, appeared from 
the many and innumerable restrainsts that had been laid on 
ikke vice of gaming — a vice that had contributed more 16 cor« 
ruption than all the others put together. The afis against it 
were innumerable ; and yet it had increased in vehemence 
and impetuosity, in proportion to the resistance it had re- 
ceived, and had convinced him that it was as impossible to 
bridle the vices and the passions of mankind by regulation, 
^ it was by hedging in the ocean to prevent its turbulence. 

His Lordship concluded with observing, that the present 
times unfortunately exhibited nothing but an innovating 
spirit of alteration and ideal perfe£{ion, internal commotion, 
causeless discontents, turbulence and dissension. The people 
were run mad about public virtue ; this, therefore, was the 
moment in which it was their Lordships* special duty to in- 
terfere, and check the encroachments of the people, upon 
the just, acknowledged and constitutional prerogatives of 
the Crown ; and asserted that $0 far from being true^ that the 
present bill was a measure consonant to the voice of the peo- 
ple, as expressed in their petitions ; that it was at once a 
axickery oi these petitions, and a dired insult put upon the 
^ftdytn and ufiderstandings of the petitiouersi. 

The 
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The Duke <A Grafton answered the arguments tlirown out 
by the. noble Lord ip office with great ability, and defended 
the priaciple of the bill, as well as its propriety, at the pre- 
sent moment. The bill had passed the other Hous^ with una« 
fiimity, wbos^ privileges it would particularly efic£l. What 
wt»ula be the consequence of reje^ing it ? perhsms a ruptore 
between the two Houses ; and as the purpose ot the bill was 
to exclude a certain description of men, tne ^ouse of Com* 
SDons would .perhaps dJBt as they had done on a former occa^ 
siott. and exclude tnem by their own resolution. He meant 
on the affair of the Middlesex election. 

He would not take upon him to say how justly they had 
aEbd : he would only say, he remembered upon that occasion 
a very great authority [Lord Mansfield] took upon him to 
•ay, ^ that there was no appeal from tne decision of the 
House, and that no other branch of the legislature could check 
or aher the resolution." So that right or wrong, their dcci- 
sioii would be final. But he was indeed surprised, after what 
be had heard in the course of the present session , to see the con«> 
dufi of this day. When a motion of oeconotny, on a former 
^y, bad been introduced by a noble peer, it was objeSed to, 
because the House of Commons might be offended at the House 
•f Lords taking up a duty that belonged to them. Now when 
a bill was sent up from that House, which originated there, 
and which passed unanimously, the same noble Lord [Lord 
Hillsborough] obje3ed to its being received. He warned 
^ir Lordships of the danger of rejeding the present bill in 
^ alarming situation of the country, ft was impossible to 
aay to what lengths the resentments of the people might not 
proceed. 

He took notice of the assertion, that there was no proof. 
This, he said, had been the standing argument for the last 
two years, and had been used upon every occasion ; though 
the matter before their Lordships might be of universal no- 
lofiety, yet still proof was required. The evidence of per- 
•onal feeling and convi£lion was not sufficient, and yet when 
•vidence was at their Lordship'^ bar, the fa£l was very dif« 
ferent* When Governor Penn gave evidence at the bai^ 
noble Lords, many of whom he had then in his ey^, [Lords 
blansfield, Bathurst, Sandwich, Denbigh, and Darniouth]] 
contended that the House was not to be misled by evidence 
$x parity though, as had been foretold at the time, the nation 
wa$ hurried into the fatal confii3 that brought us to what we 
are. In answer to what had been said against making con* 
troQs open^ he said that this bill did not go to make all con- 
'UaEli^ open. 
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His Crace trusted^ he said* tbat, their Lordships had much 
too deep and lively a sense of what they owed to their owoi 
clignity» to consent to become the engine of the minister on 
the present occasion^ and to do for him what in another. 

Slace he dared not attempt to do himself. The people of 
England had petitioned the JEiouse oi Commons ; complained 
of the increased influence of the crown ; and recommended 
ceconomy in the expenditure of the public money* The 
House of Comipons nad voted that the influence of the crown 
iiad increased, and that it ought to be diminished* The 
House of Commons had also voted that it was their duty to 
comply with the petitions of the people, and provide an im«* 
inediate and efiedlual redress. The present bill had passed 
the House of Commons unanimouslyi and it behoved their 
jLordships, unless they meant to lay the foundation of per« 
haps a fatal misunderstanding, and create an incurable dif* 
ference between both House$> to pass the bill into a law« 

His Grace then went intp a very full and detailed view of 
contra6ls» and their operations anid efie£ls upon persons en* 
joying them who had seats in the other House, applying in 
dire£l and pointed terms the shamefuU and, he feared, corrupt 
manner that great national trust was carried on and dis- 
charged at present, by which contraAors were put in posses^ 
sion of enormous sums belonging to the public, and the 
> national purse emptied, in order to secure the dead votes of a 
few unprincipled, avaricious, and, he might add, voracious 
and insatiable individuals. His Grace concluded with affirm-^ 
ing, that when he had the honour to preside at the treasury 
board, contra£ls were made in a very difierent manner, and 
at infinitely less expence. 

The Lord President of the Council, Earl BatAurst^ opipo$ci 
the bill, and enforced the arguments of the two Secretaries of 
State, adding tp them some others. He endeavoured to shew 
that men of the stri£lest honour might, without the least impu- 
tation on their integrity, contraa with government, and 
thence inferred that the present bill tended to throw a flur 
upon all who should in future do that which was extremely 
honourable and fair in itself. If the influence of the crown 
did exist to the extent that had beeti started, the present 
bill would by no means have any efie£l towards diminishing 
it, because if the contra£ls were taken away, as the biu 
ena£led, from members of parliament, they might never- 
theless be given to the relations or friends of members, so 
thai the same degree of influence would be exerted, and in a 
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. He particularly adverted to the contrafts which had b«ca 
mentioned, the gold contraft, and stated it to be both ini- 
quitous and useless. The profits of it were immense, and 
. the possessor of k had not only the exchange in his own 
hands, and regulated the rate on all remittances to and 
from America, but sent out the guineas of Britain instead of 
the gold of Portugal, and by that means defeated the very 
'Objefci of the contraS, and all the expence of the coinage was 
.lost to the country. 

He spoke also with great detestation of the infamous plaa 
which had been contrived to create a monopoly of the cora 
in Canada, atld with many just and able arguments urged 
ih/c necessity of agreeing to the present bill, as a test of what 
should be done to execute the wishes of the people He 
spoke of the increasing influence of the crown, and saii., that 
tnere wcne very prudent and wise reasons for permitting the 
officers of the navy and army to sit in Parliament. 

He said, he did not blame any man for trying to get the 
- most from government for his contraflis. He had a righl to 
do the best for himself, and the more he got, the better he 
discharged his duty to his family. It was the minister hr 
blamed for making unwise cont rafts, not tho^e with whom 
they were made. Contrafts were indisputably a great tempt- 
ation, and therefore he wished to put them out of the way 
A>i naembers of Parliament. For notwithstanding the dccla- 
;i:ation of the noble Lord in the green ribboti fLord Stor- 
mont] that men of honour were superior to all influence from 
contrafts* human nature spoke a different language. Men 
.situated and circumstanced in a certain manner could not re^ 
eist the temptation. 

While tlw argument stood thus, and that it did stand thus, 
his Lordship said, common sense and daijy experience proved, 
could it be expefted, that members of Parliament had vir- 
tue enough to resist such a temptation; or that, having con- 
trafts, they were so deficient in gratitude as to derive crcat 
emoluments from their conneftion with the minister, and not 
to vote for his measures; if they were so extraordinarily firm, 
and could reconcile such conduft to their consciences, did any 
•one Lord that beard him, imagine the minister would suffer 
it, and let a future contraft be given inimical to his interest ? 
Besides, consider for a moment the immense profits to be 
.gained by a single contraft. Twenty, thirty, fifty, one 
hundred 'thousand pounds! ay, that sum doubled, and even 
trebled J Let noble Lords recolleft the present contraft for 

Q 3 sending 
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fcrcnce between the two Houses, if their LordAips should 
rejeft it. 

• Earl of Shtlburne eompli merited the noble Lords who sat on 
the side of the House on which he stood, for having so ably 
defended a bill which was attempted in the most unjust rrian- 
ner to be thrown out. He said the increased influence of the 
crown was notorious. It was to be seen every where. Did 
i)ot every man know to what an immense degree the army 
and navy were encreased ? From them alone sprung one 
great opportunity of its encrease. It had been contended 
that their Lordships ought not to be jealous' of it ; luckily he 
had no occasion to consult his private reading, or his private 
expenditure, to prove to their Lordships that they ought to 
be jealous of it; the constitution itself suggested it as the 
duty of both Houses of Parliament to be at all times jealous 
of the powers of the crown, to watch them with the utmost 
care and attention, and to guard against their encroaching on 
the rights and liberties of the people. The bill then under 
their consideration was a mild measure, it was not for that 
reason surely objeftionable. It tended to check the influence 
of the crown in a small particular, but every thing must have 
a beginning, and the bill before them was dipeSly grounded 
upon the petitions and fell within the meaning of both their 
objefts, a wish to have the influence of the crown reduced, 
and a recommendation of ceconomy. Did their Lordships 
consider what a mine of corruption government contracts 
were? Did they refleft in how many ways they contributed 
to extend the influence of the crown, and to waste the public 
treasure? Let them look a little at the pifclure of a contraftor. 
View him going down into the country, disturbing arid inter-, 
fering with gentlemen in the boroughs with which they had 
been long acquainted, and which they had long represented ; 
see him introducing all manner of vice, extravagance, and 
folly, to persuade the boroughs to return him to Parliament; 
mark his success, the injury done to the private gentleman, 
who no longer represents those with whom he has lived on 
the^^K)st intimate terms of connexion and friendship; and see 
him sent up by the deluded borough to Parliament. Trace 
the contraftor still farther ; What does he do when he first 
gets into the House? He calls for papers, he complains of 
the want of ceconomy, of the lavish mode of making con- 
trafts, and declares how much cheaper the public business 
might be done! He tei zes, he perplexes, he worries the 
minister, whQ at last buys him off at anv price. View hira 

then 
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then making his contraS with an ignorant and indolent minis- 
ter. See how cunningly he advantages himself of the minis^ 
ter's great love of ease, of his great want of knowledge^ 
He makes a contraft for rum, and by and by it comes but 
that the minister did not know the difference between cur- 
rency and sterling. The public are defruded to a vast amount^ 
and the contiaftor wallows in wealth. The end of a par- 
liament approaches, and he determines to push his advantage. 
He sees the minister hard run, and he goes to him again, 
and demands a fresh contraS. The minister, sore with having 
been severely attacked the night before, tells him he will 
make no new contra^ with him, how much he has been 
abused on his account, that his life is rendered intolerable, 
that he cannot endure it. He goes away, but returns at a fit 
opportunity ; the minister determines to be more cautious, 
and to regulate the matter with him. He proposes lower 
terms. The artful contrador affe£ls to give way with reluc- 
tance, he meets the minister's terms. The minister ties him 
dawn to take the vidualling office price, (alluding to Lord 
North's rum contraQ with Mr. Atkinson) the bargain is 
struck and the contrafl signed. It turns out a second bubble. 
The minister was not aware that the viftualling-office pricft 
was not a contrafl for rum merely, but for a variety of arti- 
cles together, arid then the minister tells Parliament he was 
not bound to know that the vi3ualling office contra£l was a 
mixed contraft. What are all contraSs as they are now ma- 
naged? A wine merchant [Mr. Alderman Harley] contra£ls 
to $end cloathing to the army; he contra3s to send^ Portugal 
coin to America; he tells you himself that he does not seni 
Portugal gold but British guineas, and that the title of his 
contraft, as specified by an official account to Parliament, is 
not a right description of it. Perhaps this may be termed a 
libel. Gentlemen had now imbibed new notions of parlia- 
^entary language, and were ready to take offisnce at what 
carried no offence in it. He, however, would not be deterred 
from giving his sentiments on public topics freely in that 
House. He was no libeller, no more inclined to be a libeller 
than Messrs. Harley and Drummond. Biit^o return to the 
description of contra61s. The chairman and deputy cliajr-> 
man of the^East India Company had contra3s for matters to 
be delivered in America, and every man who was a contrac- 
tor contrafted for such articles as he knew nothing about, and 
which he was \most unfit man to contraft for. 

Q« As 
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•As far back as the reign of Edward III. a fixed jea- 
lousy of the dangerous influence of the crown began to 
take root, and had continued to exist, growing or diminish- 
ing, according to time, circumstance, and occasion. But 
lately, that is since the revolution, it had been manifest in 
many instances, and Parliament had not been so nice in 
ihcir feelings, so careful of giving offence, and ioextremcly 
fearful of stigmatizing the charafters of public men, as they 
are now-a-days. The commissioners of the customs and ex* 
cise had been excluded from sitting in Parliament, and wa» 
that considered as a reproach upon them ? Undoubtedly not. 
It was considered as a very proper and necessary regulation, 
and when they accepted of the offices, they knew the condi- 
tion, and acquiesced in it. 

The argument which the noble Lord had yrged would an- 
swer for every future bill that might be introduced, to an- 
swer the purpose of which this was only a bejginning; for if 
©en were supposed to be above the temptations oiertiolu- 
ment and above corruption; if men's minds, as their Lord-' 
ships laid, could not be influenced by interested motivifs» 
then all the bills that were likely to come before them would 
be excluded on the same ground. 

A noble Earl [Lord Hillsborough] said, that men would 
argue with themselves — "What, shall I be base enough for 
the paltry consideration of a little dirty emolument, to give 
up the interest of my country for my own ! shall I be so 
careless of my charafter, so indolent of posterity, so blind 
to my true and permanent interest, ais to give up the use of 
my judgment, to give up my honejity, my freedom, and my 
independence, for the poor insignificant compensation of a 
few thousands a year!" 

For his own part he humbly but sincerely believed, and 
he did not think that he was guilty of illibcrality in the opi- 
nion, that a contraftor would argue in a very difierent man- 
ner. Would he not rather say, ** Whalt, shall I be silly 
enough to give up my own interest, and the interest of niy 
family and posterity for the empty and nonsensical moti^^es 
of public spirit, honour, and integrity? Shall I vote for 
the-iconclusion of the present war, when I am making my 
fortune by its continuance? My vote, were I so inclined^ 
canno.t do any great good. I could not gain the question 
for my country. Why then should I be so inattentive to my- 
?>elf as to overlook the present opportunity?" He conceived 
that this was more likely to be the soliliquy of a contra ftor. 

He 
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He particularly adverted to the contrafts which had b«ca 
mentioned, the gold contrafl, and stated it to be both ini- 
quitous and useless. The profits of it were immense, and 
the possessor of it had not only the exchange in his ow{i 
hands, and regulated the rate on all remittances to and 
from America, but sent out the guineas of Britain instead of 
the gold of Portugal, and by that means defeated the very 
objeti of the contraS, and all the expence of the coinage w^s 
lost to the country. 

He spoke also with great detestation of the infamous pla^ 
which had been contrived to create a monopoly of the cora 
in Canada, atld with many just and able arguments urged 
;the necessity of agreeing to the present bill, as a test of wnat 
should be done to execute the wishes of the people He 
spoke of the increasing influence of the crown, and saii., that 
there wcne very prudent and wise reasons for permitting the 
officers of the navy and army to sit in Parliament. 

He said, he did not blame any man for trying to get the 
most from government for his contra6):s. He had a right to 
do the best for himself, and the more he got, the better he 
discharged his duty to his family. It was the minister hr 
blamed ,for making unwise com rafts, not tho^e with whom 
they were made. Contrafts were indisputably a great tempt- 
ation, and therefore he wished to put them out of the \^ay 
,of raembcrs of Parliament. For notwithstanding the dccla- 
.ration of the noble Lord in the green ribboti fLord Stor- 
mont] that men of honour were superior to all influence from 
<:ontra6U« human nature spoke a different language. Men 
-situated and circumstanced in a certain manner could not re^ 
sist the temptation. 

While the argument stood thus, and that it did stand thus, 
his Lordship said, common sense and daijy experience proved, 
could it be expefted, that members of Parliament had vir- 
tue enough to resist such a temptation; or that, having con- 
trafts, they were so deficient in gratitude as to derive great 
emoluments from their conneftion with the minister, and not 
to vote for his measures; if they were so extraordinaril)r firm, 
and could reconcile such conduft to their consciences, did any 
one Lord that beard him, imagine the minister would suffer 
it, and .let a future contraft be given inimical to his interest ? 
Besides, consider for a moment the immense profits to be 
.gained by a single contraft. Twenty, thirty, fifty, one 
hundred 'thousand pounds! ay, that sum doubled, and even 
trebled J Let noble Lords recolleft the present contraft for 

Q 3 sending 
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ending gold to America, — ^the contraf^ fiftitiously laid be- • 
fore the House of Conimons, and contradifted as to its spe- 
cification by the contraftor himself in that very House! 
Had not the contraftors, at their own motion, sunk their 
profits from two and a half to one and a half per cent.? 
If they would part with so large a portion of their commis- 
sion voluntarily, and without any interference of the minister, 
w/hat an immense advantage must they not derive from their 
contra6l altogether ? Perhaps it might be urged that the con- 
traft, from the nature of it, must necessarily be given to men 
of responsibility and charafter. Good God, were, there no 
merchants in the city, no monied men; no men of high re- 
putation, who would accept of contrafts, and discharge the 
duties of thep with rigid observance, but members ot Par. 
liament? Last war the contrafts were not in Parliament, 
and yet the army was as well served then as it is now. Add 
to this, the whole commission of the gold contraftor mi^ht 
be saved^ if the mode of making it \>rith the Bank, which, 
he had pointed out in a former speech, and on another oc- 
' casion had suggested to their Lordships, were adopted ! Why • 
then was the public to pay Messrs. Harlcy and Drummond 
enormously for a service which might be done as well at no 
expence? 

His Lordship next went into a general consideration of 
the political complexion of the times, which he described as 
alarming to the last degree; the House of Commons divided 
iand torn to pieces by intestine disunion, neither side of the 
House firm in itself, or fixed to any one point whatever ; 
without doors the people clamorous for redress of griev- 
ances, ripe for any violence, and easy to be led to such mea- 
sures as would shake the kingdom to its centre, but at the 
same time proceeding decently, temperately, and constitu- 
tionally; appjying to Parliament, and putting it upon them 
to do them justice, and grant them redress. Petitioning in 
terms of the greatest moderation, upon matters of com- 
plaint SQ strong in themselves, that they needed not the en- 
iorcement of powerful language; reprobating that worst of 
all political evils, the encreased influence of the crown, and 
earnestly pressing for its diminution, recommending at the 
same time a reform in the public expenditure, and advising 
oecoriomy. And all this, when we were engaged in a war 
of the most tremendous nature ; a war with France and Spain, 
and what was still worse, a war with America ! Without a 
navy equal to the contest; perhaps, al lVi\s momeivx^ V\\W\x\. 
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- an army ; with twenty-one ships in the West Indies, against 
twenty-six of the enemy, and most of our ships old, and 
requiring repair ; while theirs were all fresh, just come out of 
dock, and every way fit for service; without a friend to assist 
us, without a single ally! He had, he declared, from his 
wishes that it might be true, been inclined to believe the 
i'cport so confidentially circulated lately, that Russia had 
sent us some ships, and had flattered himself that amidst the 
jTiass of neglcft and error imputed to ministers, they had 
secured one friend in Europe; but, good God! what was the 
true state of the case? Russia had published a manifesto, a 
manifesto which he had read with the jnost serious concern. 
Did that look like the preliminary of an alliance ?r— just the 
contrary. It was hostile to every maritime power ; pariicu- 
lary hostile to Great Britain ! How melancholy the change of 
ttfiiiirs in Europe ? Russia, scarcely known to have existence 

. as a maritime power thirty years ago, diflating laws of navi- 
gation to Great Britain! And yet Russia had been talked of 
as our good friend, our willing ally ! That language had 
been held while we had been insolently affronting Holland, 

f provoking the States General, who were* from old connexion, 
rom situation, from past friendship, the most fit allies of this 
country I If Russia declared against us, (and if we did not re* 
sent the manifesto we were grown tame and poor in spirit 
indeed) Denmark must follow, for Denmark was at the wilt 
of Russia, and Sweden he feared was but too ready to throw 
herself into the arms of France, and aft at her dircftion. 

Liet their Lordships reflcft on this, and let them ask them- 
selves if unanimity at home was not a matter devoutly to be 
Wished ! The present bill was a measure adopted by the House 
of Commons, in compliance with the petitions of the people; 
he was aware that he was not warranted to say it had passed 
the other House unanimously, because in the printed votes 
certain technical words were wanting to the account, in order 
to convince the reader that it had passed in that manner, but 
as there had not been a division upon it, it was fair to say it 
had met with the support and consent of the. House of Com- 
mons. The bill was a very moderate measure in itself, 
though it would in efiFetl tend essentially to check the influ- 
ence of the crown in one very material instance. The other 
liouse of Parliament had solemly resolved, that ** the influ- 
ence of the crown had increased, was increasing, audought 
to be diminished." In every point of view the bill merited 
tlie countenance of their Lordships : it chimed in with the 
resolution he had just stated, and \l to^'iWj Ock\\aR.^\^^\^ 
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another resolution of the same House, viz, '* that it was the 
duty of the House to provide, as far as might be, an imme«i 
diate and efiFe6):ual redress of the grievances complained of iti 
the petitions." Another. consideration in favour^ of the bill 
was, the objeft of it was such as immediately concerned thci 
Commons ; whence they were alone competent to judge of 
its propriety, its wisdom, and its justice, and by passing the 
bill they had clearly decided that it was wise, just, and pro* 
per. It would therefore be in the highest degree super-roga- 
tory and mdecent in that House to rejeft a bill of the nature 
of that before them. The rejeftion wouW, in all probability; 
involve both Houses in a dispute, and give rise to a parlia. 
mentary dissension, which to every man who loved his coun- 
try, and who wished to see it restored to its former dignity 
and prosperity, must necessarily be a matter -extremely to be 
dreaded, and a matter to be avoided at any price. For these ' 
reasons he earnestly prayed their Lordships not to be misled by 
any idea suggested rather from the excess of politeness and 
superior consciousness of integrity, which distinguished the 
two noble Lords in office who had spoken early in the debate, 
than from any consideration generally tending to human 
conviftion. 

His Lordship next adverted to what he had said in a former 
debate, in distinftion of the influence from the prerogative of 
the crown, declaring that he approved and respe^ed the latter 
to the full as much as he disliked and dreaded the former. 
He was and ever had been an advocate for the open, avowed 
prerogative of the crown, because he regarded it as an essen- 
tial part of the constitution ; a matter which equally contri* 
buted to the lustre of his Majesty's government, and to the 
happiness, the prosperity, and the satisfaftion of his subjefts. 
The influence of the crown, on the other hand, working 
secretly, and extending itself almost imperceptibly, carried in 
it, and diffused as it Went, poison of the very worst and most 
irremediable kind. . Venom, which while it undermined the 
liberties of the people, sapped the foundations of the consti- 
tution, and could not fail, sooner or later, if not efFeftually 
checked and restrained, to ruin both prince and people. 

His Lordship took notice of some insinuations which had 
been thrown out by a noble Lord [Hillsborough] early in the 
debate, against a person or persons who stood forth and sup- 
piorted the popular measures now on foot, and were presumed 
to have rendered their situation desperate by losses at the 
gstming table, [supposed to mean -Mr. C^oxi^ \\.vi^% ^ 
fnis fortune H^ii/ch. was. much to be \ameiv\.ed. T\v^ m^imeT% 
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t>f the age gave it countenance, and the effefts were univer- 
is^itly felt almost in every family. If any particular person 
was mea;it, whose talents, love of his country, public virtue, 
and private charafter, had felt the mischiefs which too often 
accompanied a rage for play, not only that person's intimate 
friends, his family, and his relations, must feel on the occa- 
sion, but the public, the people at large were interested in 
whatever concerned the personal situation of such a man : 
for, as his talents, his zeal, his" firmness of mind, and his 
independent spirit, were all eraplo}^ed in their service, he be- 
came in faft so much public property, in the preservation of 
which ever)' man in the nation had a common interest. 

Taking the insinuation, no matter at whom pointed, nor 
fof what purpose, he did not think the charge partook of any 
thing criminal, though he presumed it was not sugfjestcd by 
way of eulogy or personal approbation. He remembered a 
time, before age and experience had taught him better, when 
he often risqued more than strift prudence would justify; he 
lost hts money, and he felt the Inconvenience: that, with 
several other follies, the concomitants attending an early pe- 
riod of life, had long since ceased to operate, and he was now 
free to say, that it would appear to him a most extraordinary 
rfiode of combating his opinions in that House or out of it; 
a very novel mode of establishing a test of his conduft as a 
public man; if any noble Lord should rise up in his place, 
and tell him that his arguments were ill founded, and his 
sincerity ought to be questioned, because in some one part or 
6ther of his life, he had staked more at the gaming table than 
he dould afford to lose. 

' There were to be sure, persons of that perfeS virtue, of that 
tfotriumraate prudence, of that profound wisdom, who re- 
versed the genera! order of things; who were wise in their 
juvenile davs, who were famed for wisdom, without any les- 
sons drawn from experience, the common source of human 
knowledge : to such men, he, for one, bowed ; they were 
prodigies of nature; they not only deserve to be venerated, 
out they were justly entitled to admiration ! they were in some 
measure self- created beings; or, if not, were so created, as 
to be evidently formed by Providence, and held up by the 
creative power that formed them, as patterns of excellence 
$nd imitation to the rest of mankind ; they were wise without 
experience, they were good without feeling, they were mag- 
nanimous without difficulty. Being all pcrfeftion themselves, 
they could not conceive how others cou\^ tx\. 'Si^vxv^^v^^^- 
men by intuition' they were astoms\\edL v\v^X. ^N^r^ xc«^ <:xiN^.^ 
/iot see as far as theniselves ; b^\ng^\i^e.\WvNOc^^^?^'^^ 
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virtuous, they never made allowances for the weak and fal- 
lible part of their species. When others erred, thejr thought 
them wicked ; when others disagreed in opinion with theno;* 
they were ready to impute it to folly or the worst motives. la 
short they were a kind of monks, who, out of the way of ail 
possible temptation, never made any allowance for those who 
were not korn saints as well as statesmen. 

This was a pifture which, he believed, bore a pretty close 
resemblance to the charafters of some modern statesmen; but 
howsoever well they might be entitled to all the wisdom and 
virtue to which they pretended, the world notwithstanding 
woiild judge as they always had judged ; they would not ac* 
cept ol professions, but would decide from appearances or 
.from real aftions. The world would keep a strifteyc; the 
very claim itself would create suggestions tending to a dire£l 
contrary conclusion. Mankind would cautiously scrutinize 
into such supernatural pretensions, and if they perceived that 
the conduft of such perfeft beings resembled at the best but 
that of those of the same rank, and in similar situations, and 
in the opinion of perhaps a great majority fell short of it, that 
- they were apt to betray the same passions, gave evidence of the 
same human infirmities which were common to the species; 
mankind would be led to suspe6l at least that this political 
uncFiaritableness, this pretension to ministerial infallibility, 
like every other species of affeCled sanftity, and uncommon 
perfeftion, originated in hypocrisy, and was supported by 
imposition. 

He observed, that this pharisaical language called for such ^ 
• ' reproof as was once given by a great and sacred authority ; for 
when such men by depreciating, condemning, and determi* 
ning on the conduft of the others, in order to the purpose 
of self-justification, alluded to ** persons who have lost their 
fortunes at the gaming table, and now want again to build and 
erefl them on the ruins of the constitution.'* To such men 
who never did a wise thing, nor ever performed a single good 
a6lion in theqourseof their whole lives, who had every vice per. 
haps that the worst are charged with ; whose heads were maaeof 
wood, and hearts composed of steel, or some other stuff equally 
impenetrable and obdurate^ it might well be said in the words 
of the great founder of our religion, *' Begone, hypocrites, 
go and take the beam out of thine own eye, before thou pre- 
tendest to Have discovered the mote ii> that of thy neighbour." 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was not prepared to travel after 

the noble Lord who spoke last, in the wide circuit he took 

from Gibraltar to the West Indies, and from thence to Russia 

aad ArchangeL He was not prepared lo dtlvvw his senti-* 
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jnents ©n the late declaration or manifesto, issued by the 
£irapress of Russia, nor follow up the faft to all its possible 
consequences, of a rupture with the court of Petersburgli, 
and a war with all the powers which might accept of the in- 
vitation to mutual defence stated in that paper, which the 
noble Lord had so positively pronounced to be authentic, and 
to lead in all probability to the events which his ix)rdship 
was pleased to prediQ. 

Laying all these considerations out of the present question, 
because in his opinion they were totally irrelative and inap. 
plicable to the subjeft matter of debate, he would, with the 
permission of the House, state his reasons to the best of hi$ 
abilities, and follow the lights which led him to give a de- 
cided opinion on the bill now on their Lordships' table. 

The chief argument urged by the noble Lord who spoke 
last, and of every other noble Lord who spoke on the same 
side, and indeed as it appeared to him the only argument 
(however weak and defeftive it might be) in his apprehen- 
sion was this : that the bill, such as it was, was a bill passed 
by the other House relative to its own members and qualify, 
ing the terms on which any person should be entitled to a seat 
there. This argument, when fairly examined, he trusted, 
would appear to have nothing in it. It most certainly, if 
. taken as a general proposition, applicable to the purposes 
only such as noble Lords had described it to be, was un- 
questionably true ; the other House and that House had a 
right, independent of each other, of declaring the terms, and 
qualifying the conditions of admission into liieir own bodies. 
The proposition was therefore, in his judgment, incontrover- 
tible, when abstraftedly considered; but the conclusion drawn 
in the course of the present debate, as applicable to the sub- 
jeft matter under discussion, was replete with apparent fal- 
lacy. It had been warmly urged ; was not the language 
which prevailed in that House some years since, in relation to 
a noted transaftlon (the Middlesex eleftion and Mr. Wilkes's 
expulsion) in the other, by those who it was expeSed, and 
who already spoke against the present bill ? — ** We have no 
right to interfere in what the other House may have thought 
fit to declare to amount to a disability, or disqualification of 
any of its own members.*' — He did not undertake to say what 
the arguments used in that House on that occasion might have 
been ; but he was prepared now to declare his own opinion 
at the time, which no change of circumstances had since 
induced him to alter or relinquish. Nor did it become their 

Lordships' 
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Lordships' gravity, as far as he was able to form an opinion, 
to suppose, that they were to be bound by or assent to every 
proposition which might be agreed to by the House of Com*- 
mons implicitly, and without examination or discussion* The 
noble Lords who supported the present bill went that length, 
else every argument urged by them went for ju«t nothings 
for the right of enquiry, deliberation-, examination and dis*- 
cussion, he presumed, signified very little, unless the power 
?nd right of determination were annexed to it. 

The distinftion between the cases he had just alluded to 
was this, in his apprehension : The other House bad a right 
io set out the measure or qualification, respefting its own 
members. The measure was framed, and was conformable 
to its own usages and customs ; and when any new case arose, 
neither House was bound by any other rule than discretion. 
He meant a fair, direfl:, legal and just discretion, applying 
the general law of Parliament to the particular case before 
-those who were called upon to determine. This, he pre- 
sumed, was sound parliamentary doftrine, and was as demon- 
stratively true at the instant he was speaking, as ten years 
since, or at any former period of the constitution. He would 
not undertake to say, that that was the exaQ ground which 
had been taken in the arguments urged against introducing 
a bill into that House, respeftingthe case of the Middlesex 
jele£lion ; but this he would say, as a member of that House, 
if such bill had come under his consideration, he would have 
thought it extremely improper and dangerous in its nature ; 
and thinking it so, would have deemed it his duty to express 
his hearty dissent, as improperly interfering in the exercise 
of the exclusive and peculiar privileges of the other House, 
and restraining its power over its own members. 

But taking the argument either way; allowing that it 
would or would not be fit or prudent for that House to pass 
a bill of the nature now described, how did the general pro- 
position apply in the present instance? In no respe£l what- 
ever. Here was a bill which did not in the least relate to the 
qualification of a seat in the other House, but came before 
l^neir Lordships in the shape of a proposed law, and for what 
purpose ? To introduce an alteration in the constitution ; to 
diminish the presumed influence of the crown ; to prevent 
corruption, and promote public oeconomy. These were the 
professed and ostensible objefts of the bill ; not that in his 
opinion such an innovation was necessary, nor was the ex- 
istence of the causes on which the bill proceeded even at- 
tempted 
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tempted to be proved ; but more of that hereafter. He was 
now barely stating his reasons in support of the competency, 
or rather the duty of that House, to determine the present 
measure on its own intrinsic merits, free from any idea of 
a3ing upon motives of necessity, and being compelled, a$ 
k were, to adopt the present bill, because it passed the other 
House. The argument then, so shaped as it was, amounted 
to this, and no more : You cannot rejefl the present biil» 
because it relates to setting out certain qualifications of the 
other House respefling its own member^ ; but though that 
had hot been the case previous to your own recent opinions 
and resolutions respcfting the Middlesex eleftion, you are ' 
tied down by arguments and reasons used and resorted to on 
that occasion, in which this do£lrine was maintained in its 
fallest extent. 

Waa that the case here ? By no means. There was not 
ft sentence contained in the bill which did not afford the 
most full and complete evidence of the contrary. The bill 
in die first place presumed an existing corrupt influence, 
and dire3ed the executive power in the exercise of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, one of the most important 
powers vested in the crown, that of making war ; it went 
to restrain the ministers of the crown in that very important 
point, the providing shipping, stores, provisions, &c. in time 
of war as well as peace, consequently the measure was not a 
ineasure of interior regulation, confined to the members of the 
other House, and the exercise of its peculiar privileges. It 
was a clear measure of state, which that House was competent 
to judge of, without being bound by any opinion which might 
have prevailed in the other. It concerned the nation at large ; 
it was a matter of public interest and public concern. Their 
Lordships were bound to consider it as such, and solely as 
such ; and the measure so brought forward must stand or 
fall by its own merits. As one of the branches of the le- 

Ssiature vested with the power of consenting or assenting to 
ws which related to the whole community, their Lordships 
would forget the duty they owed to themselves, the regard 
they owed to the public, the proteftion which was due by 
them to every thing that related to the preservation of that 
community, in the welfare and prosperity of which they 
possessed so large a stake, if they should be prevailed upon 
ty any improper ideas of respeft for the other House to adopt 
the present measure. 

This 
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This point being clearly established, in his opinion, it let 
^heir Lordships fairly into the consideration of the bill, as 
it presented itself in the shape of a question of state. 

It was said, though he could not well learn upon what 
authority, that the present bill had passed the other House 
unanimously ; that it met with no opposition ; and that, be* 
jides, it was founded in the wishes of the people without 
doors, and corresponded particularly with the sentiments of 
the petitioners. 

All this might be very true, and was worth just- so much.: 
as it would paSs for in their Lordships' estimation. As to 
the first recommendation, it might be well founded. He was. 
little acquainted with any thing which it was not his dmjr 
to know ; and he hoped that those noble Lords, who laid 
particular stress upon this circumstance, would excuse him, 
if he could not go with them as far as they appeared to wisFu 
For he was always taught to understand, that there were 
certain technical marks which accompanied bills that had 
leceived the unanimous approbation of either House of Par- 
liament, authenticating the faft. (Nem. contradicenie in one 
House, nem, dissentiente in the other.) No such authentication 
had accompanied the present bill ; consequently he should 
take it as having" passed in the ordinary way, in which an 
opposition had been made, but no division in consequence 
taken place. 

The wishes of the people, and of the petitioners, might 
have great weight, and, for ought he knew, very propeF 
weight with their representatives; but if any thing was meant 
to be taken on this ground, it went to preclude all discussion 
in that House ; for with all the industry he was master of, 
he could perceive no middle line that could be struck out 
or followed. You must adopt this bill because it passed the 
other House unanimously ; and you are the more bound to 
do so, because this bill passed the other House in compliance 
with the wishes cf the people; or you must form your judg- 
jr.ent upon the bill itself. For his part, he was not prepared 
to adopt the reasons thus urged. He must consequently em-- 
brace the other part of the alternative, that of dividing on 
the measure itself, and not upon the opinions or wishes of 
others. 

The bill, it was warmly maintained, stood supported by 
the fafts stated in the petitions, the reality of which had 
been declared by certain resolutions come to in the other 
House. The first was, ** that the influence of tlie crown had 

encreased. 
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encreased, was encreasing, and ought to be diminished." He 
did not mean to debate the truth or fallacy of this proposition, 
in reference to the majority who voted that resolution. They 
were competent to resolve it ; they had resolved it ; and in / 
that view he had no observation to make ; but when this 
abstra£l proposition was stated in argument in that House, not 
only to have been sufficient ground for the determination 
o{ the other House but of this ; he hoped it would not be 
deemed totally foreign to the subje£l to shortly deliver 
his own sentiments as a member of another branch of the 
legislature. 

The influence of the crown, say the petitioners, and after 
them their representatives, is encreased, &c. Has any proof 
been given, or offered, in the 'other House, that the faft 
so stated exists ? Not one. If not, then, what does this de- 
claration amount to ? No more than that it is the opinion of 
iht other House, and of a considerable nuniber of their con« 
stituents, that the fa£l so stated is true. 

Has any proof been offered in this House ? Not a tittle. 
Has any communication been made by the other House to 
this» of the reasons which induced them to come to the re- 
solution alluded to, in order to supply the deficiency of evi- 
dence, which their Lordships were, in quesions of conse- 
Juence, entitled to have, either in that manner or at the bar ? 
fothing like it ; consequently, whether in reference to the 
tense of the petitions, the resolution come to by the other 
House, and the medium and degree of proof necessary to 
convince the understandings, and satisfy the consciences of 
their Lordships, there was not a single impediment in the 
way, to prevent them from entering into the consideration of 
the bill, of examining and discussing all its parts, and of 
coming to a final decision on its merits, no more than if the 
bill had taken its rise in that House ab origine. 

Such being the true state of the question, an4, as far as he 
could learn, the history of the bill itself, it became his duty, 
as a member of that House, to consider the bill on the merits, 
and the merits only, and the true ground both in fad: and 
argument, on which the bill rested. 

It was said, in the first place, that persons, members of 
the other House, enjoying contrafts, were under the inflence 
of the crown, and of course voted for the measures proposed 
by the minister, no matter whether right or wrong. Of this, 
however, he could say, there was no proof, nor pretence of 
proof; but he would meet it in argument, as a probable 

suggestion, 
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suggestion, for it could be considered no more than as a sug- 
gestion. Their Lordships then, before they could assent to 
t!ie proposition, must supply tl>e want of proof by the fol- 
lowing string of suppositions. First, that every contra3or is 
corrupt as soon as he becomes one; secondly, that every enai- 
ncnt merchant, no matter how high or respectable his cha- 
rafier may be, or eminent for integrity, when he seeks a con- 
traftj or is prepared to enter into one, is previously corrupt. . 
Their Lordships must commit this violence on their feelings^ 
put this force on their understandings, before they could ac- 
knowledge or accede to the very fundamental proposition oni 
which the present bill hinges. That was a proposition whij:h 
he trusted very few would acknowledge, because it pre-sup- 
posed an innate, a3ive spirit of corruption to prevail in the 
breast of every man who contrafted with government* It- 
went further,. for it went this length likewise, that those 
who in every other point of view were considered as one of 
the most useful and respe£iable description or class of men in 
this country, were not only corrupt in their nature, ready to 
be' corrupted, but all those whom the King and the jnatioh' 
had entrusted with the condu£l of public affairs were as reader 
to corrupt as the others were to be corrupted : and to the 
enormity of the crime itself, their Lordships, before they 
assented to the passing of the •present bill, must be further 
prepared to conclude, that ministers were ready to add a breach, 
of trust of the highest nature, the most mischievoUs in its 
consequences, and eveiy way the most destru&ive of the. 
prosperity and welfare of that state, which, from their stations^ 
they were appointed to guard and protcft. 

His Lordship then made a very long digression to prove, 
that it was impossible in the nature of things that any con-. 
traftor coiild be corrupted, or if he was willing to be cor- 
rupted, that any minister could be found wicked enough to. 
corrupt liim. 

He said, some particulars had been adverted to respeSing, 
contraSs entered into by the noble Lord in the other House 
who presides at the head of the treasury. He was bound to 
observe, that no proof of the fafts stated in argument had, 
been adduced ; of course, as an inducement for their Lord- 
ships .to pass the present bill, they availed nothing. Their 
Lordships could take no notice of such assertions; they were 
capable of proof, or they were not; if they could be proved, 
why was not evidence given ? If they could not be proved^ 
it was idle and absurd to talk of them. 

But 
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But supposing that the case was really as it had been re- 
presented, surely their Lordships* gravity and wisdom would 
not permit tbepi to pass such a law as the present on the 
ground of an abuse in one of the departments of government, 
in a particular instance, or even in many instances. It would 
besides be an a6l of pre-judgment* of a matter still depending; 
a matter upon which, perhaps, both in their inquisitorial and 
judicial power they might be called upon to decide. On the 
other hand, the remedy proposed was a general one, of con- 
stant, &xedt and extensive operation ; not pointed to this or 
that particular abuse, but a general pretended reform, in no 
wise supported by fad, reason, or sound policy. 

Consider the matter again, in respe6l of aflual inconve- 
nience ; how pregnant with evil would the present mea- 
sure, if adopted, prove ? and still more so, how full of in- 
justice ? Here is a man, suppose any man, without descend- 
in|( to particulars, of considerable fortune, and engaged in 
great mercantile concerns ; this man happens likewise to be a 
member of the other House, and of course is in a situation of 
a distinguished nature* because be is presumed to be a£ling 
for the good of his country ; and a sound presumption, tiU 
the contrary be proved. JSul what says this bill, but that 
thfc man who from bis situation, fortune, and public ser- 
vices, is entitled to the respe6l and esteem of his fellow sub-* 
}tEt%f must be singled out from the rest of the community as a 
public delisiquent, or, what substantially amounts to the same 
thing, be excluded from deriving from an honest and fair 
punuit and exercise of his profession, those emoluments every 
person in the kingdom is entitled to, who does not stand in the 
flame predicament with himself I Such is the absurd idea the 
bill proceeds on, that the person thus engaged in the aftivc 
service of his country, is forbid the advantages which, if not 
enjgaged in that service, lie might paitake of in common 
with others* 

But if the bill be unjust and impra£li cable, what Is the 
benefit to be derived to the state ? None at all. The obfefi 
of ceconoovy is abandoned in the instant it is declared to 
be the only one ; for it does not pretend to put an tnd to 
corrupt contracts, because they may continue to be made as 
formerly, but only UJ prevent the s.upposed influence arising 
fcom it in the other House : and if the contratis are put up 
to public bidding the mischiefs are many which this mo<Ie 
pf contrafting will be liable to ; for though securities may be 
given^ those wba iinagioe that the pefSormance o£ GOnirafls 
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is easily enforced, know very little of the means which must 
be resorted to, and still less of the numerous inconveniencies 
and mischiefs which may arise to* the state in consequence of 
non-performance. 

The noble Lord who spoke last insisted greatly on the 
influence of the crown, to prove which he mentioned the 
great encrease of the army and the navy. It was fair to prc^ 
sume, as a mere question of* speculation, that an encreased 
expenditure of public money, and the consequent power of 
granting more favours, would add to the influence of the 
crown, particularly in the army and navy : but however plau- 
sible this speculation appeared, the faft, he believed, either 
as generally or particularly applied, would be found to bethe 
very reverse. It would be acknowledged, and it was a faft, 
he believed, known to every noble Lord who heard him, that 
the influence of the crown, as applied to the support of mi- 
nisters and their measures, was considerably more operative 
before, or at the eve of the commencement of the war, thart 
since; and he presumed, that on account of many recent cir. 
cumstances, arising from differences of opinion in both Houses 
of Parliament, it would be confessed, that the influence of the 
crown had very little effeft upon the individuals of the two 
military professions, the officers of the navy and army, in the 
votes they gave. From these well known and undisputed 
faftg, he was, he presumed, at liberty to conclude, however 
strong the current of popular prejudice, error, specious, spe- 
culative arguments might weigh with some persons, that the 
encrease ot the naval and military establishments, which had, 
though the presumed evil really existed, become unavoidably 
necessary, by"no means threatened to endanger the liberties of 
the country. 

He confessed he heard, with no small degree of astonish- 
ment, two matters urged in a strain of peculiar confidence, 
and by the manner they were brought forward, and the pre- 
sumed value stamped upon them, which were represented to be 
unanswerable : first that the petitions presented to the other 
House were the petitions of the people of England, properly 
so called ; consequently, they being the petitions ot the 
people, that they must operate upon the different branches of 
the legislature, so as to produce a perfeft, prompt, implicit, 
and unconditional acquiescence, to whatever the people 
sought or wished, no matter how absurd or pernicious in its 
consequences. 

In the first place, he was yet to be satisfied, that the peti- 
tions^ styled the petitions of the people of England, were in fact 

the 
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the petitions of a fair, unequivocal, and undecided majority 
of the people, otherwise they amounted to just nothing. 

The next point, allowing this to be the faft, would.it be 
proper for their Lordships, who were the guardians of their 
own separate rights, as well as of the constitution and the 
nation at large, to comply with the wishes of the people, 
however mistaken or absurd ; and though their Lordships* 
own particular rights, and every other essential consequence 
derivative to the other two branches of the legislature, and. 
the safety and well being of the commonwealth, should be 
involved in the request, and whatever might follow. He 
begged their Lordships to pay particular attention to the 
state of the case, as it really stood ; for it was not the peti^ 
tions of the people that were the great obje3s, but the cutting- 
up by the roots all free deliberation and enquiry ; for if asso- 
ciations -and committees were to compel one branch of the 
legislature, and terrify the other, to comply with thdr desires^ 
the freedom of parliament was at an end, indeed parliament 
itself was annihilated. • In this point of view he thought it 
behoved their Lordships to be very cautious how they gave 
way to any one innovation, unless it manifestly tended to the 
public good ; because if a notion went forth that such a 
measure, though not really necessary, being in itself trifling 
or of little consequence, was merely assented to, to quiet the 
minds of the people, that fatal precedent once established, 
their Lordships m the very first concession, would be no 
longer free agents ; and he submitted to their serious consider* 
ration how probable and easy the transition might be from 
light or trifling requests to others of the greatest consequence, 
full of importance because full of danger. 

If the influence had prevailed to the degree complained of, 
which for his part he could not believe, it required deep and 
mature consideration to endeavour to adopt measures which 
might prove the best calculated to effeft its diminution. To 
alter the constitution would certainly be the last thing a pru- 
dent citizen or sound patriot would think of hazarding. A 
writer [Mr. Burke] on the subjeft of the popular discontentSL, 
whose opinions he much respetled for their solid wisdom and 
deep observation, and who, in the work alluded to, had 
given so many proofs of eminent ability and sound political 
research, accompanied with mature judgment, very fully stated 
the causes of what were said, at the time he wrote, to be 
the prevailing discontents of the people. With a spirit which 
clearly marked his thorough knowledge of the subjeft, and 
his competency to enquire into its origin, he set off* with 

R 2 ^KAS'c^ 
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gi^avdy' remarkiDg, ^* Thafc to complain oi the ag^ we liv^ 
in, to raiu^mur at the present- possesfiocs of poweF, ip lai«^| 
the past, to cpnceive extravagant hoped of the f^turo, V^ 
the common di&ppsitions of mankind." Indeed the moAt qi 
the conclu&ioAs drawn by him from die various prei^^sea, Ij^vi 
dowii in the vroik alluded to, tended to. shew aa. sJiec^tion^ 11^ 
the con&titutbn, especially in the leading rtk>rf»s. apd 13190-1 
vations^ by cectain description& of men, viz. that q£ ^hortQA^^ 
ing the duration of parliament, and for limUiBg ai^.d rest^ain^ 
in^ the. qualifications of those who. were to.be eligible to bQ 
sent as membev& of thfi olhes House by tbcic gonsti^ueot^ 
either by place, bilk;, hiUfi:of exclusion, and di;$q:M>aJl!ifiQalttc|»^ 
&c. lEIie arffusaents^of (he writer^ whose abili^ie^ no wiiv^ 
pfibEed:taGalTin'que6lion, I>e confessed mad^ » very- Mijtgibic: 
impression, and $soughl home clear convjdbn tf>. his o«io> 
mii^di upon points hQ wouUk fiairly say he. had long before 
been: pi^e.disposed to consider ia eixa£U)^ the 9ame ligbt.^ 

. Erom the-^;eaerdl< considefiauoii of lliO: bill aa a meaHNne q£ 
state^ be craved thetc LoKd^hips! indulgence while be de^ 
soeoded to make a £ew observations, t^. be sure of less co«Mien 
quence, but nevertheless woohy/of their I^Fdsbips'attentlpiw 

It had beea urged- by several noble Lords who spok^to*dl^ 
^ well as uppa C^rmQit occasions, that CQntra3K>rS{ sitting m 
l^arliasnent were under tbe undue injlueac^ of t-be: crown oe 
its- ministers ; indeed it was the only colouis of s^Fgummi 
urged in. support o£ tbe>bili^ upoa the table ; but in. lus opt^ 
nioa nothing bad beea offered but genei^ loose asaeclJQM* 
wbitth, in. th^ shape, they, were^brou^ EcHiward:, h^dly diK 
served.an. answer* 9.u«. and some other contra6b» had b^n 
mentioned ; but ia hi/|. opinion that Hou^e oa supb an, occeit 
sioa wafr not the. proper place to discussi sucb. SBatliers. The 
constitution, and' tlie l^s Iiad wisely piiovided a liemedy ; and 
a better nor-more^convinoingprootthat thoseloose^a^sectioof 
were not* founded; need, not be adduced^ thaait^at tbe.qpijr 
proper- mode of ascertaining the fet&s^ and, m consequence.^ 
that, of ^ punishing the* oS^eir of supposed offenders, wjis 
abandoned^ and^ the charges repeatedly made in a. plf^ceia 
which, itr was impossible^ fbb the- party accused to.defend bil»- 
self and prove, hifr innocence, ^ne gentleman in. particular^ 
a merai)er of the other- House [Mr* Alderman. Harley] 09 
whom.Qie noblQ Eiarl. who. spoke last^ tliought proper to.inr 
diilgehimself in a stxain of strong animadversion, and whose 
contrail the. noble Earl had reprobated; as. an improiudent one 
to the puWic, an unwise^one on the part of the minister, and 
inordinately lucrative on tliat of the «}ntra£lQr» he knew.pe|i-^ 
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fe3iy well and he was free from his fall conviSion to ^e* 
cUre, that ho merchant had pursued a fairer line of conduj^, 
not on^ of their Lordships was more proud in honour, no^ 
did any man stand mot*e firmly oh the rock of integrity. 

His Lordship entered now imo a kind of controversy, re* 
Dlyiag to seVeV-ai of the arguments made use of by the noble 
Lords who spoke in favour of the bjl). He particularly a^« 
verted to a question put to their Lordships early in the deoate. 
Would the)^ become the engine of the minister, and. do for 
him in that House what he dare not, or was ashamed to at* 
tempt himself in the other ? This was merely a figure d 
•ptech^ or rhetorical fioufish, which he was not at present 
prepared or willing to combat in the same style. The great 
point, in his Apprehension, was this, and this only : was th6 
measure itself a wise or proper one ? if it was not, this made- 
up spe^h imported nothing, and he trusted would not weigh 
a featheir with their Lordships. That House was placed as a 
barrier betwetsii the other two branches oiF the legisiature. It 
was a .station of great trusty Whether personally affeding their 
Lordships' own imihediate rights and interests, or those of 
the cdihmunity at large $ and' he believed the language the 
ccmstitution held was thii, that their Lordships were bound 
in duty, whenever* it became necessary, to resthain every at- 
tempt of either of the bfanches of the legislature from en- 
croatihing on ihe rights and privileges of the other, no less 
thah to prieserve their oWn inviolate. His Lordship con* 
eluded a veiy long speech with declaring his negative to the 
sending the bill tothb committee. 

Lord Camden^ las soon as he rose, observed, that he was 
not rnuch edified with the lorig spc^ech he had just heard. His 
noble and learned friend on the woolsack had said a great deal 
about the bill, but in his opinion very little to the purpose. 
He always heard the learned Lord with pleasure when his 
arfenlion was dire6ted to the question} ana the general sub- 
jeft matter to which it related ; but upon other occasions, 
when his Lordship meant to defeat a question, by means very 
different frota those, which he was willing to avow, his 
ooblfe friend would^ he trusted, exeuse him, if he laid very 
li^rlfe strtss upon arguments foreign to the subjefl, howsoever 
ably or eloquently urged^ And life Was the more inclined to 
sjJeak oiit ubon the present eecasidnj as he heard the learned 
Lord very fredly condemn th^ imputed conduft of his noble 
friend hear him [Lord Shelburnef] for deviating from the sub- 
jcfl. It was true thfe learned Lord had not travelled to Russia, 
Sweden, or Gibraltar ; to New Yetfe of Georgia j to ja- 

R 3 maica, 
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maica or the West Indies ; but as to the essential or main 
points truly and fairly in debate, he had shaped his course 
much wider of the subjeft. His Lordship had said a vast 
deal about alterations in the constitution, about barriers be- 
tween the two branches of the legislature,* the prerogative of 
the crown, the dignity of the peerage, the balance of the 
constitution, &c. all which had as little connexion, nay, 
infinitely less affinity to the question, as the matter was ar- 
gued, than the neutrality forming in the north for the pro- 
teftion of a free navigation, and the presumed congress said 
to be intended to be opened at the Hague, by the ministers of 
the northern crowns, in conjunQion with some of the other 
powers of Europe. 

' His Lordship, after animadverting, with a mixture of irony 
land ridicule for some time, on that part of the noble and 
learned Lord's speech, said, his learned friend had main- 
tained his oppositionto the bill, in contradiftion to the clear- 
est and most universally acknowledged principles of the con- 
stitution ; indeed to every rule of common sense and common 
experience, and to the whole system of parliamentary juris- 
prudence. He protested he could not hear his learned friend, 
but with very great astonishment, doubt of the existence not 
x)nly of the influence of the crown, but its monstrously in- 
creased inlluence in parliament. He meant, for the preser- 
vation of order, the influence of the crown in the other House. 
He would ask his learned friend this question : Was such an 
influence supposed to exist at any former period ? If it was, 
had it been reduced ? — By no means. The noble and learned 
Lord tells you, that every law enafted for a century past, 
which had the reduftionof the influence of the crown for its 
•objeft, was idle, nugatory, and inefficacious. He was in- 
deed ashamed to waste their Lordships* time, or insult or 
trifle with their good sense, with even stating a single doubt 
relative to the question ; because, if influence did not exist 
now, it never existed; the presumed means of infhience 
having, within the last fifty years, nearly doubled ; conse- 
quently every single law passed for restraining the influence of 
the crown in parliament, from a year or two after the Revo- 
lution to the instant he was speaking, was conceived in folly, 
was replete with political and personal injustice, and tended 
to no one end whatever but to swell our statute books, and to 
' administer a cause of eternal litigations. What was the place 
bill ; the pension bill ; and that for excluding the officers of 
excise and customs from seats in the other House ? In short, 
the whole code of parliamentary regulation, but so many mo- 
numents 
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numenu of- the folly and injustice of our forefathers ; of their 
•folly, if those laws were from their nature not praflicahle, 
or nt to be carried into e:iecution ; of their injustice if the 
noble and learned Lord's arguments were maintainable, that 
no-member of either House should be supposed corrupt till 
proof were made, (he presumed his Lordship meant Westmin- 
.ster-hall proof) of his corruption. In short the conclusions 
fairly deducible from the learned Lord's general positions were 
clearly neither more nor less than this, that those several re- 
straining, qualifying and excluding laws, were merely the idle 
suggestions of visionary and ill informed men. Before he 
too£ a final leave of this part of his noble and learned friend's 
arguments, he could not help making one additional observa- 
tion. The learned Lord had set his face, in very strong 
language, against innovations in general, pointing out their 
.danger, and encouraging, or rather rallying their Lordships, 
to the post of danger, and to a^ vigilant and vigorous dis- 
charge of their duty, namely, the standing between the two 
other branches of the legislator, and preserving the constitu- 
.tion in a natural and exa6l equipoise ; and then his Lordship 
applies the general principle to the bill now on the table. 
He wished that the noble and learned Lord would attend to 
die particular application of his general premises, and see 
.how that corresponded with his n^in argument, which was, 
that all the other laws of the same nature and tendency passed 
sirlce the revolution were little more than so much waste 
paper. It might be fairly inferred, from the learned Lord's 
great abilities, and his eagerness to prove, the folly, as well 
as injustice of restraining Taws in general, that he would not 
have ommitted the mischiefs which those laws produced. If 
not then, it was clear that all the imaginary fears and dangers 
conjured up by the learned Lord against the present bill, for 
he supposed there was no other before the House, could not 
be understood to properly apply to it ; consequently however 

i>roper it might be to point out the dangers and mischiefs re- 
ative to other intended innovations, which the learned Lord 
prediQed ; they could have no weight whatever in the dis- 
cussion of the present bill. 

He meant before he proceeded to speak to other parts of 
the bill, to endeavour to meet the principal objeftions stated 
against it in another point of view. He would indeed gram 
them one by one, for argument's sake. He would say as many 
jof their Lordships had said, that merchants in general were a 
very useful and respeSable body of men, as much, or more so, 
^han any other in the state. He would grant th^t no man 
. y R ij sought 
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sought 9 contrift from corrupt motives. He was ready to say, 
with the warmest of the minister's friends, or indeed any former 
or future minister, that he or they did, do, or would revolt 
at the idea of entering into a corrupt eontrad, with any pros* 
peft of obtaining, or hoping to obtain the corrupt vote of 
the contra£Vor, in support of his measures, and in the main- 
tenance of his power, cohtrary, perhaps in many instances, to 
both the wishes of the Sovereign who confided in him, and 
of the people* to whom he was ultimately bound for an 
honest and faithful discharge of his duty. He would go the 
full length that the warmest friends of the worshipful body of 
contra£lors could possibly wish him to go. He would even 
suppose that no corrupt contraft ever had, or would be made. 
But after all these concessions, and concessions they would 
be acknowledged to be» even by the noble Viscount in the 
green ribbon, the learned Lord who spoke last, and some 
other noble Lords who spoke in the debate, and whose argy* 
lAents were strongly supported, upon a presumption of the 
8tri£l moral, as well as political condu£l of the high contract- 
ing parties; it was plam as he observed before, that these 
were new discoveries in the moral and political world, some- 
thing extremely different from the jealousies, suspicions, cau- 
tions, preventives, &c. which occupied the minds of our 
less wise forefathers ; very contrary indeed to the whole scheme 
and spirit of the British constitution, and the voluminous 
riesolutions of the British legislature. All these jointly and 
separately combined to establish a principle totally repognant 
to that which noble Lords were of opinion was inherent in 
human nature. They thought that power was apt to corrupt 
the human mind, and to be frequently abused in the exercise ; 
they vainly imagined that though it was honourable and 
charitable to suppose every man were honest till the contrary' 
were proved, nevertheless it was the duty of Parliament, and 
the task of wisdom, to provide certain necessary means of 
confining the party possessing a trust within certain marked 
and measured limits, and to lay upon him such restraints as 
might prevent him from abusing the confidence reposed in 
him. These he presumed, were what the learned and noble 
Lord, and some other noble Lords who spoke on the same 
side, called idle, fanciful suggestions, the phrenzy of virtue, 
and the madness of ideial perie^ion. However foolish, idle, 
or fanciful they might now appear, he believed they some- 
times produced very serious consequences, and if human 
nature was not become, within a very few years, miracu- 
ItHisly, as it were, purified and refined, it was not impossible 

\ but 
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but whlat once before happened might, in the re\'oIution of 
time, hapnen again ; for, it history had not misled him, those 
antiquated ideas operated in a variety of instances on real sub. 
jeSs ; that men had been found corrupt and venal, and had suf- 
fered public ignominy and punishment for their venality and 
prostitution. He should not even resort to history ; he believed 
their Lordships' Journals, as well as those of the other House, 
if examined, would furnish several instances of men in high 
trust having abused that trust, and of suf&ring under the 
atrongdst displeasure of both Houses, for their public delin- 

Sucncy ; and as the noble Viscount in the green ribbon had 
escribed, with his usual ingenuity, prosecutions in parlia- 
ment, or parliamentary inquiries in general, to have origin 
nated in faSion, . he begged the noble Viscount would 
distinguish the cases, so as not to confound the persecuting or 
prosecuting spirit of paityor fa£lion, with those where the hth 
•were clearly, notoriously, and satisfaSorily proved, and were 
followed with condign and exemplary punishment. 

The particulars to which he had been alluding were, in 
truth, the very causes which produced the qualifying, re- 
straining and excluding laws. Hence the several statutes, 
in order to lessen or restrain the influence of the crown, or 
the minister for the time being, from operating in parliament. 
If then the jealousy of Parliament itself was such, that it 
doubted the integrity of its own members, the general propo- 
sition, to come seriously to the question, on which the bill 
rested, stood unshaken. 

He would never suppose, no more than the learned and noble 
Lord, till the same were in legal proof, that the particular 
cases alluded to, in the present debate, were sufficient to sup, 
port the present or any future bill ; those were now clearly 
out of the question : these contrafts might have been the best 
or the worst that could be possibly made; but with that cir* 
cumstance their Lordships had nothing to do; the persons 
described were not before the House in either contemplation 
of law or h£k. He should be sorry, though the matter were 
admitted as proved, that the bill had not a more firm and 
durable support; for he would never consent, in any given 
instance, to apply a general remedy to a partial grievance. 
But taking up the question in the only light it could be fairly 
and distinftly viewed, saving as he went along the charafters 
of the two gentlemen whose names had been so often men- 
tioned [Messrs. Harley and AtkinsonJ and the noble Lord 
the minister in the other House, what (did the whole that was 
urged in this line of argument amount to? To just this: 

That 
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He theh implored their Lordships tx) seriously refie£l on 
the state of this country, in respeft of foreign powers 
and foreign enemies ; to look to its internal conditidn, to 
the temper of the people, and the domestic fermehts alrtody 
in being and daily encreasing, and see whether it would be 
prudent, at so perilous a moment, to push matters to extre- 
mity, by rejefting the first proposition recommended by the 
people to their consideration, and well weigh, whether the 
reje£tion of the present bill was of such consequence, is \» 
risque the infinite mischiefs which might pfobably follow in 
consequence thereof. 

Earl Mansfield rose next, and observed, that the Only j^oi^ 
s\\t\c reason that had been urged in support of the present 
bill, was the correQion of public dbuses, which vrjtre stateil 
in argument to exist, but of which, as far as he could leam^ 
no proof, further than bare assertion, had been given. 

The present question involved in it t>vo matters of c6nsK 
deration, equally separate and distin3, though direfied to 
the same end, that of public reformation* The first was to 
reduce or diminish the influence of the crown, Supposed to 
be grown much beyond the limits which the conltittition 
had marked out ; the other, that of an o^conOmical Expendi- 
ture of the monies raised on the subjefi. He shoUlo con«- 
^ider the bill in both lights, and bHefly State his reasons 
how far the bill was or was not calculated to obtain the 
ends proposed, and at the same time accompany ihttik With 
such observations as naturally grew out of the measure, con- 
sidered as a measure of state. 

He did not mean to controvert or discuss the speculative 
opinion on which the noble Lords on the other side of the 
House said the bill was framed, that of the enCreased and 
encreasing influence of the crown* He was ready, for ar- 
gument sake, to accede to the truth of the premises, in of- 
der the more immediately to meet the arguments raised upon 
it; and he xras likewise prepared to grant that part oithe 
learned. Lord's argument who spoke last, that there was a 
principle of jealousy in the constitution, difefted to keep a 
strift c)re upon the members of the oth^r HoUse, lest the 
crown, which, with its ministers, was entrusted with the 
public treasure, and the power of bestowing offices, and coA- 
feriing honours, should employ these sources of temptatiort, 
in warping the integrity of the representatives of the people, 
or biasing their judgments contrary to the well-being of the 
state, ^nd the preservation of the constitution. If he under- 
stood 
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sfeood the gfounds on vUch thftbillproceeded*. or the motives 
urge4 by the noble Lords, to induce a majority of that House 
to pass it« fthese^ and these only, were the two great obje6b. 
heui out ia the courae of the discussbn of the present day* 
He wooM trouble their Lordships with 4 £ew words on each 
of these bead^, as as he did not think it becoming him to 
give a silent vote upon a suhje8: of ao much i^ptpareoi im« 
portaace. 

The first consideration was this^ and merelv* this^ WouU 
the present biU> if passed into a law, lessen tne influence of 
the crown in the other House? Most certainly, iftheinflu* 
•oce meant wa& a corrupt influence, it wouU not ; for il 
mea wese to be drawn off from their duty upon moliuea of 
mere self-interest, their minds and dispositions would remaia 
exaAly the same after passing this bill as befoire. if, on the 
other hand, tlie rokiister for the time being, or any futute 
Bunisjk^i;, was inqHned to abuse tlie. trust committed to bis 
eharge, the passing of tbi& bill would work no change in his 
naiunil and habitual way of thinking. What then did the 
bilt propose ? To defeat the ef*e£b of such a disposition ia 
At cocffupted, by totally removing the ability of gratifjring it 
ia the* corruptof , and creating a legal disability in tlie fbumer 
IP accept. 

Heio, he said, the ai;^oment of the noble and learned Lord 
CMas< most powerfulify m aid of the conclusioa he was about 
to dsaw. Is there not a prinicipJe of jeadonay igi the Eagi- 
lish constitution, said the learned Lord^ to cendet both 
Uo«i«» of Parliament ii>depende«t of the. crown ? Most cer- 
llBUfaLy, and of each other too. Have not, said the noble sad 
learaed Lord, a ffreat number of statutes passed, profes»ng 
thatr prtncipls*, ana framed in steifi confpmifity to it ?« Indiis* 
putably there have ; but what was the- consequeaco? That 
wiGsyt one of them have been found either impropetr to be 
aafioDced, or nugatoiy ia their nature, and are daily evaded; 
or in faft superseded by general consent. What strong rea- 
sons w-ere there- not urged in support of a general place-bill ? 
A very improper bill^upon its. original idea, in hLS:opinioa. 
What is tliiS coosequence? The person, as: soon as appointod 
to a new ofitce, is sent dow^n to* his con$ti)Luent», and isi again 
returned to Parliament by them ninety-nine- times out of a 
hundred.. The qualification a6k was. no better than a dead 
letter, and^ sev.eral other laws, of a resiti^ivet and ejccliufliMe 
nature, relative to theother House, had leoi^ since. bllea into 
djisuse, or were: totally disregarded;.. . 

. . Try 

4 
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Try the present bill by the same test. The intended law- 
supposes a pre-disposition to corrupt and be corrupted, and' 
proposes to exclude a member of the other House only when, 
he privately contrafts in his own name, for he will be still 
at liberty to contraft at a public bidding. Now, wks there- 
any thing in nature easier than in one instance, relative to- 
a private contraft, for a member of the other House to make; 
use of another pefson's name, or, though the contraft wa* 
made in public, than to say, who it was that offered the lowest 
terms ? On this ground, though the objeft proposed to bfe 
obtained by the bill, that o£ lessening the influence of the 
crown, was a proper motive to induce their Lordships to 
send the present bill to a committee, the means were not at 
all commensurate to the ends. • ' 

The other point, that of ceconomy, had been much in- 
sisted upon, and several particular lafts stated to shew the 
necessity of the present bill, and to prove, that although the 
minister were incorrupt, that private contrafts Were replete 
with fraud and imposition, and consequently that public 
contrafts were preferable. It had been stated, that a Mr, 
Atkinson had contrafted with a noble Lord in the other 
House, for rum and some other articles, and. had, from the 
ignorance of the noble Lord in the value of the commodity 
contrafted for, or from the noble Lord's inattention, charged 
a most exorbitant and usurious profit, by which the publio 
had bten grossly and shamefully defrauded, to the amount of 
several thousand pounds. 

It was an universal principle, in all human legislation, 
never to propose a law when there was an existing remedy 
adequate to the removal or correftion of the evil complained 
of ; and certainly if no remedy existed for the removal of 
the grievance stated, it would be an unanswerable argument 
with him for passing the present bill ; but how did that mat- 
ter stand in contemplation of law, and the judgment of that 
House ? 

. A Mr. Atkinson, who, by the bye, was no member of 
Parliament, but a merchant of considerable eminence, comes 
to the noble Lord at the head of the treasury, and offers 
to supply him with a large quantity of rum. He is desired 
to propose his terms ; he answers, the same as the contraft 
made by the navy-board for the same article. The noble 
Lord enquires the price paid by the navy-board, and in- 
stantly closes with Atkinson ; it however comes out after- 
wards that the high price paid for the rum by the navy)- 

board. 
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boards is given in consideration of other articles, served for 
price under the market value. Here the noble Lord who 
made the contrafl is grossly imposed upon. He fixes an 
■* ideal value in reference to a standard, with which from the 
nature of the transaftion it was not supposed he could be ac- 
quainted. But what is the conduS of the noble Lord ? He 
prays over the real market value of the rum to Atkinson, and 
I^Uy^nd justly retains the remainder for the public benefit. 
Ill«both lights he a3s as a- trustee for the public, which he 
represents in either capacity. Hie thought the first bargain 
was an advantageous one ; but when, upon enquiry, he found 
1m> was 'imposed upon and deceived, he determined never- 
theless- that it should continue an advantageous and equitable 
one for the public. . • 

The other transaftion alhided to by the noble and learned 
Lord who spoke last, and another noble Lord who spoke 
krtely [Shelbume] the circumstances differed, though the 
principle was the same ; and the application to the condufi of 
the noble Lord, the minister in the other House, equally just.- 
The noble Lord agreed with Atkinson for a certain stipulated 

Erice per gallon. His Lordship enquires of Atkinson what 
e can afford such a commodity at, describing the quality of 
the rum he wanted. .Atkinson informs the noble Lord, and 
his. Lordship fixes the price uppn the. confidence he had in 
toe chara^er and veracity of the contra3or. It comes out» 
however, that the price charged by Atkinson, as in the case 
of the vi6lualling contrad, is considerably above what it is 
sold for at market. Here then the matter was fairly turned 
round, and the grounds of necessity stated by the noble Lords 
who urged the impositions the treasury board were liable to, 
was, in his opinion, totally overthrown. 

No imposition could be put upon the noble Lord. At- 
tempts might be made, but the law had already provided a 
full and specific remedy ; though the money had been paid, 
though several years had elapsed from the time of payment 
to the time in which the fraud was discovered, whoever de- 
frauded the -state was amenable and accountable to the public. 
All bargains made for the nation were made in contemplation 
that they were well made, and for the public benefit ; they 
were clearly null and void ab initio^ if not founded in equity 
and justice. 

This was, he presumed, no new doQrine ; it was coeval 
with the constitution. When in the immediate service of 
the crown himself [solicitor general] he had been frequently 

.consulted 
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consulted by the King's ministers upon the subjcS, and had 
as often given his opinion, such as he had now stated it to 
be; and he remembcied very well that when Attorney Gene- 
ral, a governor of one of the West India islands had charged 
" for articles more than their intrinsic value, and for sonie 
with which the troops had not been served, and he was in* 
stru£led to prosecute him ; he did so, and every shilling 
above what was really expended in the public service waf 
recovered iu a court of law from the person who tbos at-* 
tempted to defraud the public. 

Such would and must be the event of the affair alluded to 
by tlte noble Lords who supported tlie bill ; and not only ia 
that instance^ but in every other in which any mark of fraud 
or imposition shall or.may be discovered. Nay» there was not 
a single contrafi made since the coaunrncemem of the present 
war,, a^inst which any objefkion could be justly made, ia 
which It was not competent for those who cpntxa£led in be. 
half oif the public to make strii^ enquiries into tiie tetras bo 
entered into ; and if they should find any overcharge, to de- 
mujd it back if paid, or to retain xt if not already paid over to 
the concra&HT ; to even instituie suits for the recovery of the 
difference, or jusdfy the retention of it upon the groundf 
which he had now stated, namely^ being the trustees of the 
public, and no further bound to the Uccral perfoimance of 
such bargains, than they should appear, hnajide transadiont 
on the part of the cocifraftor&. 

On the whole, he did not think that the influence €oi&« 
pbnned of did exist, or if it did, that the present bill cqn- 
tained a proper remedy ; becMise allowing that the infli»eace 
oi the crown was encreased and encieasing, and ought to be 
diminished, he was persuacied that the present bill, like all 
others, would prove meffieient for the purposes for whkh it 
was appreniLy framed: au&d as to the promoting a more ceco- 
nomical expenditure of the public money,, it was clearly un- 
ntxsesnz)' ; because the laws in beinf, as he hadjmt ob- 
aerved, provided a specific renstedy, fully adequate totheprc- 
vcnboa of the evils: complained of, one of which the present 
Inil was apparently calculated to remove ; if the minister wai 
corrupc, no xtcunty could be given by him to the corrtraftor, 
%m iIkic fit sume future day be wouU be eompdled by law t« 
refund, because the law was always open. The sameargu- 
atenc bd^d good if the minister wai iw dofe m or ignorant, so 
drat in any or cither event no detriment coold bs^en to the 
statjc from the: cormption of inability of dte otve^ ux the 

' ' It or dishonest attempts oi dae oi\v^x» 
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r The Duke of Richmond spoke chiefly to the point of influ* 
eqee. If its existence was once acknowledged, the bill he 
isaid. called for no other support. He was ready to agree with 
■both the noble and learned Lords who opposed the bill, that 
no measure which Parliament might or could adopt would 
destroy a possibility of, evading it; not only in respe6lof the 
present proposed law, but of any other which it was in the 
Utmost ingeniiity of man to devise. On the other hand, iE 
the. argument was carried direiEUy to the point to which it 
apparently led, eveiy law, by such a species of reasoning, 
could be proved to be nugatory and absurd, because in some 
fNOSsible instance or other it micht be evaded, or the evil sub« 
sisti in some other form. Sufficient for the day surely was 
the evil. The bill proposed to annihil^jte a certain species of 
influence. How far it might answer the purpose, time could 
onl^ discover ; but .it was a strange perversion of human rea-» 
spmng^ on the supposition of an existing grievance, to argue. 
that no remedy ought to be applied, because remedies were 
applied ia'otlier instances, but nad failed, or their operations 
had been eluded by other evils starting up in the room of those 
which had been femoved. 

: Every noble Lord who rose to oppose the bill had said, 
that public ceconomy was necessary at all times, and much 
more so 9a such a season as the present, when one part of the 
empire was convulsed by a civil war or rebellion, and when 
we were engaged besides in a very unequal contest with two 
formidable enemies, united for our destru£lion ; but though 
the necessity was granted on all hands, not one of their Lord- 
ships gave the least intimation of his intention to propose any 
measure to introduce new means, or enforce the old, for pro- 
. moting oeconomy. A learned and noble Lord of great au- 
thority, who speaks with particular weight, and is always 
heard with attention, says there are remedies and provisions 
already in being for enforcing a frugal expenditure of the 
public money. But with all the aids which the law has pro- 
wided, the learned Lord does not venture to say that no waste 
of the public treasure has happened : far from it ; he ac- 
knowledges that, there has, but has forgot to state any instance 
in .which the King's servants have applied that remedy. He 
says, the overplus has been retained in one instance; but 
surely the learned Lord has forgot the manner in which this 
matter first arose, or has never heard that this shameful fraud, 
this public robbery, would have slept like all the other con- 
trafts, in perpetual silence, but for the aflive part which a 
member of the other House [supposed to mean Col. Barre] 
took, in that business. 

WoL. XIV. % ^^ 
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He wished those noble Lords who opposed the present 
measure to consider all the circumstances which accompaniisdb 
it. The people at large had agreed unanimously in one pointy 
namely, relative to the increased influence of tne <;nowB»aiMl 
the necessity of an immediate ceconomical reform in the ex-t 
penditure of public money. Some counties' had oifly in-' 
^ru£led their representatives ; others had petitioned; a thirdk 
description, much the most powerful ana formidable, hadf 
agreed to committees of correspondence, associations, &c. to 
enforce the prayer of their petitions* Two or three counties 
had protested, and one in particular had presented a counter* 
petition ; but however discordant or opposite in some in^* 
stances, or however shprt one chiss of petitioners mighir £dl 
of another, as to the obieCls of their wishes and expe3ationf» 
there was one clear indisputable obje£l which seemed ta him 
to form a point of union, and so far bound them in duty to 
themselves, and in support to their own sentiments, to endtta^ 
vour by every proper means to promote^-and that was puUio 
leconomy. ^me measures were proposed in the other fSouait 
in consequence of those sentiments thus expressed, winch 
were rejected; and out of all, this was the only one whick 
met with success. Here then was at least one instance in 
which the people were united without doors, and unanipiovt 
within, the bill having passed the other House without de* 
bate or division ; notwithstanding which, the King's sei>v^ts 
and likewise the servants of the people in that Hoose had rt\ 
solved to reje3 and defeat a measure which seemed equally 
agreeable to their friends, as well as opponents, ana thpi 
without argument, at least any reason assigned, which did 
not aggravate and heighten the disrespefi and contempt in 
which they hold the wishes of the people, and the unaQimoiiS 
concurrence of the other House to gratify those wishes. 
' Every noble Lotd who spoke against the bill treated the 
supposed influence of the crown as a chimera which took pos* 
session of the brains of some speculative men, or considered 
them as the suggestions of fa£lion, in order to embamsi 
government ; or, lastly, that the influence described was % 
legitimate proper influence, and was necessarjr to the carrying 
on and condu£ling the afiairs of the nation ; in short, that it 
Was an influence vested by the constitution in the crown« ft 
was no easy matter to ar^ue the point clearly, and 6oi!ie to 
an issue upon the matter m controversy, because what might 
be a full answer to those who entertained one opinion^ would 
be toully irrelative and inapplicable, in reply to another. He 
did not therefore mean to answer discordant and repu^ant 
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Iqpmions. Wheo ^^y propofitioa wa« fraimdd an which ad- 
tailii«ti9|ion were uiiited, he would meet them i^iy ; but iitt 
iweMm il would be a very idle maanor of speiiding his timo in 
Gj^Dtroverting opinioiis upoa which no two person^ supposed t^ 
Ibfl-conceroed in cQndwfting th? aiffair? ot gov«rnmen| wfir« 
«gf^. Though he mem% to decline so vain 9nd usel^^s 9 
fl^kt hft pevertheless thought it necetsary to n^y a f^w w/ord9 
mpefibing&e pelitionst suid the avowed opinions of %hfi othcjr 
House. 

A yejy great miyoritv of the p^itioners, and a very com-^ 
4offiib}e one he beli^vod of the ele£lors and the mass of tb^ 
pMnle of England* ^teci in two points^r-that the inflqeiififf 
of ukt frown was dan j^crously encreased, and that a reform 
iqu^paitieularly necessary ia the eTspenditure of the. civil \m 
Ifv^ifue. In the courte of several debates, in which th<»9f 
tir» questions naturally became the subje3 of disfiuision, tho 
fi£to alluded to were c^i^ptroverted 4nd denied. • The ministei 
ifttbe Qftber House, asid some persons of conaiderablf weight 
in tdsuoMtration ia that House, maintained the negative ia 

Kimeat. A very able gentleman, of great talenu aad pro^ 
ional knowledge [Mr. Dunning] framed two questions i« 
wifiX to take the sense of the House, and learn whether ihf 
opukiepa of their representativea accorded with the sense of 
tbeif conatitutents. His first proposition was, whether thf 
inSuence of the crown had encreased, was encreasing and 
fH^ht to be diminished. The second, whether the represen-^ 
latives of the people were competent to enquire into, and in 
case of abuse to reform the expenditure of the civil list, An-r 
tither gentleman [Mr. T. Put] had likewise nioved, that if 
was the duty of tnat House to redress the grievances of thf 
fmple who sent them there, as stated in the said petitions* 
. The fs^te of those three propcifiitions was well known? 
They were resolved eai:h of them true, by a most reppec-, 
table majority composed of 233 members, A measure dit 
iwfied to diminishing the influence of the crown soon afti^r 
came before that House; it was lost by a ra?\JQrity who 
did not approve of the means proposed, though they con^ 
tinned to maintain the principle on which it was supt 
forted : so that $3^ members of the other House, supported 
by^ clear and decided majority of the people without ^oor4» 
had, by an afi: of a public nature, declared opinions^ every on^ 
pf which the noble Lords who spoke in the present debate did 
not admit to be uue, or cpntroverted in some one «hap« m 
either. 
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That the contrafts were fairly, honourably, and equitably 
made, and that the contra£ling parties were fair and ho- 
nourable men. So far he was ready to go: but though he 
abhorred the idea of entering into corrupt bargains as much 
as any one of their Lordships, he would ask them, did there 119 
bias hang upon the minds of men in certain situations, and in 
the course of certain transaftions ? Did not gratitude or friend-' 
ship ever operate as a source of influence ? Were there not 
many questions and some of them perhaps of the first import- 
ance, so nearly balanced, that a profitable connexion either io 
possession or expeftation might not turn the scale? Was 
there a single measure proposed to Parliament, however mis- 
chievous or pernicious in its nature and tendency, that 
wanted able and willing advocates to defend it? In such aa 
equilibrium, when arguments were managed with so much 
dexterity and address, that it became difficult to determine on 
which side truth lay ; did not interest often imperceptibly in- 
trude itself, and furnish the mind with plausible arguments 
and specious pretences to cover its secret workings? 

He would just suggest another almost irresistible source of 
influence, which operated on the minds of some men very 
forcibly, and of the most worthy and respeftable description, 
where the first-rate virtues gave birth to the evil ; he meant 
gratitude for past favours, or present benefits, or a regard 
to one's family and dependents. They were both implanted 
in the human breast for the best and noblest purposes. He 
was far from arrogating to himself the stern virtue of keep-; 
.ing their eflefts at a distance. He might struggle against 
them, but he could not promise to ?ay, he would come off 
.viftorious. The safety of the state, and the preservation of 
the constitution, might, under certain circumstances, be in^. 
volved in the fall of a minister, and the most serious per- 
^sonal consequences arise to the. minister on his fall. Wher<a 
,was the man hardy enough to say^ that he would in the day 
of adversity unite in the destrufciion of his friend and be- 
nefaflor ? Where was the man bold enough to say, if he 
had no provision for his family, "or was of an avaricious tem- 
per, that he could withstand the temptation of providing for 
one, or of gratifying the other? The case was a. strong one, 
but it had happened, and might again happen, that it would 
become the public duty of a man to join in measures for 
the destruftion of his benefaftor; and as for the other 
temptations mentioned, he presumed, no noble Lord, or any 
(Other person, who in the least mixed with the world would deny 

th^t 
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that such temptations as he had described offered themselves 
too often; and, without distinguishing the present age from, 
any former period, or censuring it in a severer ' degree than 
truth would justify, there was very little reason to doubt, that 
such temptations were not always resisted. 

Great and princely fortunes made without troubJie^ within 
the course of a few years, were strong temptations to be held 
out to any man, to induce him to come over to the opinions 
of those who had the power to offer and the ability to confer 
the favour. This was the language of a noble Lord not 
many 3/ears deceased, who was well acquainted with the sub- 
jeft, and spoke from experience [LordClive]. That noble 
Lord when the clamour first was raised against the nabobs, 
who amassed princely fortunes in a very few years in India, 
was heard to acknowledge in the other House, of which he was 
a member, " That the temptations held out to adventurers 
-in that part of the globe, were such as flesh and blood could 
<ilot withstand." The noble Lord said what was perfeftljr 
•true, -and he had every reason to be persuaded of what the 
noble Lord had so candidly acknowledged. 

His Lordship then proceeded to speak of the conduft of the 
court of Petersburgh, relative to the declaration or manifesto 
■issued by the Empress; a declaration which, in his opinion, 
went to diftate to all the maritime powers of Europe, and was 
'totally subversive of the first principle of the law of nations, 
which had never went so far as to say, that neutral bottoms 
protefted the goods and effefts of an enemy; on the contrary, 
every writer, who had ever discussed the subject, as well as 
the general and municipal laws of nations, san6lioned by the 
admiralty tribunals of every power in Europe, supported this 
opinion; that although the bottom was free, the effefts of 
-the enemy on that bottom were deemed lawful prize. His 
-Lordship predicted the worst consequences from this dan- 
.gerous and arbitrary edift, for he could calk it by no better 
name; and said, in the present existing circumstances of this 
country, and the advantages she derived from her local situ- 
:ation, in respeft of the northern powers, he saw nothing but 
inevitable destruGion; for the alternative was, a war with 
the northern powers, or the permitting them to assist our 
•declared enemies to subdue us by indireft and collateral means. 
If this declaration was not withdrawn, he left it to ministers, 
whose duty it was to provide a remedy, to embrace which 
side of the alternative they thought proper. 

He 
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This, he said, was an alarming circumstance, and created 
in his mind the most melancholy apprehensions. Take the 
matter 'either way, the consequences might prove dreadful. 
If the other House tesolved from private motives, or to an* 
Bwer ele6^ioneering purposes, which he hoped was not the 
ease; what they themselves did not believe to be true, where 
were we ? In tne worst of all possible sitiiations — the House of 
Commons, which was the great barrier between government 
and' the people, reduced to this dangerous and critical- dilem^ 
maf, that of aidopting measures of which they secretly diiap- 
proved, or of flying in the face of their constituents ; whidt 
riiffefence of opinion, should that hap|>en to be the^case, 
might end in the dissolution of all government, and the over- 
throw of the constitution. Take it on the other side; snp^ 
pose the majority of the other House to be sincere, land suppOM 
that mtasures like the present, founded upon the resoltitioni 
alluded to and described, and which, -if not foundedupoii 
those resolutions, were, in seose, objefi,.and cflfeAy substJin* 
tially correspondent : and suppose further, for thefa&s and 
circumstances justified such a supposition, that the present bilJ, 
and other measures of a similar tendency, should come up 
supported by the constituent and representative bodies,' and 
receive a negative here, denying the principles oh' which tfaoi^ 
measures were formed, and refusing' all sorts of redress, whait 
tin alarming state of things Would such a denial or refusal pro* 
bably produce! He was filled with horror at the idea, and 
c6uld only say, that those who advised their Sovereign not 
to comply with the wishes of the people, thus consiita* 
tionally expressed, would be answerable for all the direful 
Consequences which must, as he foresaw would, follow. 

Such advisers would reduce his Majesty precisely to that 
situation, the most to be avoided in any government, but most 
of all in that of England, that of setting up a different interest 
in the King from tnat of his people; a ao6):rine, in his opi- 
fiion,anlounting to the highest political blasphemy and treason 
against the prince and people. The contrary was known to 
be the do6lrine of every wise and virtuous statesman. The 
connexion which bound the king and his subje£ls was pre^ 
served by an interchange of good offices, mutual confidence 
and goodwill, in a reciprocity of favours and graces; in 
mutual benefits, and mutual prote£lion and support. When 
any other means of carrying on government were resorted to, 
ihey were founded in weakness; they, created jealousy and 
distrust, and must either crumble to ^\tc^^ ot vlvRm&elves, or 
involve their authors and tbc couiory m luvxi. lAo xivwy 
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would gO'fartber in the supportand maintenance of the con$ti« 
tuiionaT prerogatives of the crown, and the just rights and pri- 
vileges of the people ; but he dreaded sincerely, if something 
were not done in time, that the best men would be obliged to 
give way to the current of arbitrary power, or to the next worst 
«vent that could possibly happen, to anarchy and confusion, 
9nd all the dreadful concomitants of a civil war. Yet alarm- 
ing* as this pi6lure was^ it was, he feared, meant to be realized. 
What passed that day confirmed his fears, and created fresh 
Apprehensions. The condufl: of the minister of the other 
House, indeed, put the matter beyond a doubt, when thus 
confirmed by his colleagues in office here. The noble Lord 
bad apparently determined to set the King and his people at 
variance. He had endeavoured to thwart every measure pro- 
posed for the advantage or satisfadiqn of the people, and by 
all the little arts of ministerial chicanery and parliamentary 
dexterity, to create divisions among those who opposed him. 
He had thrown numerous impediments in the way of every 
measure, • and had displayed all the manoeuvres of a person 
determined to teaze, distra3, and confound, and to defeat by 
management what he had not the candour nor abilities to 
openly and dire£lly oppose. He said that this was ailing in 
a most criminal and wicked manner ; and however strong it 
.plight sound, he would fairly declare, that any noble Lord that 
heard him who should continue to support such a man would 
be equally wicked and criminal himself. 

After taking a short retrospefl: of that noble Lord's admini- 
stration, and pointing to the principal measures, all which 
as he enumerated, he contended more or less tended to bring 
us into our present situation, and whose obstinacy was now 
accelerating our ruin, he replied to several of the objeflions * 
stated to the bill, and earnestly entreated their Lordships to 
permit it to go to a committee, where it might be improved ; 
for he found himself at perfeS liberty to say, that it did not 
come up entirely to his own ideas, though he most heartily 
and sincerely approved of the principle. 

He had turned his attention somewhat to bills of disquali- 
fication, and he must acknowledge, that he did nqt much 
approve of the mode hitherto taken up and adopted to obtain 
the objeft. The rights of ele6lion and representation were of 
the very essence of this government ; they ought therefore to 
be touched with a very delicate and cautious hand. He 
thought that nothing should restrain the choice of the ele£lors, 
or the eligibility of the candidate; though \uClvie.we^^'vV\\^^ 
operated in Parliament, ought to be Ic^t\im^^^^^^•^c^^^g^'»s^J:-^ 

S3 . "^ 
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of a plafcfc bf thist shduld nfever bfe itemed to ittipiy k t&rrOlpt 
aa. Th6 people shouTd be atl free tb eleft thfcir own elKMcfc, 
md no hw should be adbpted that ttiight dirtftly tend 16 **- 
cPudfe ^eal and rcsp^able bodies of ttieti, lest stich iHtti, 
bdng excluded fro$i partaking ife the poiter of iigirfaSdfc, 
'should wish to overturn 'that confeftitution whieh had proscribe 
fteifa. Many tnfeasurti had been ispok^ ^f without doors lt« 
iatiV^ to representation, to sboftfeni'ng t'h6 durdtibn -di PaJ-- 
Kartient, &t. He was not pfcptfrfed to gjVe fatty dpinibh 6n 
tl<6 ^ubjta, nor would it bfe ^"ecfeht t6 prejudge thtffti titl^lMf 
came regularly undfer his conSSdeSrfetion. He fctirfrd thfe^ ^wt*e 
too numerous, and embraced tde many objfefts ; ibt ih faf s 
bp'ihioh the tiation ought to uhite upon ohfe greaft cdHstftCUtib^hl 
point, 7is a basis for \vhat ^a^ to follow, and whibk if^^d 
i'each the root of the ifevil. 

Though he approved of the bill, lift hfeld no great tfpirH&n 
•dr 'expeSation from it. It Was but a part, and a ^ery ^MM 
part of what ought, and he fcftresaw, sobntJr dr later, rttst be 
granted. As he said before, he did not approve of the¥iiode 
Sf Sii^qualification proposed by the present bill ; ibflk '^k^ ifti 
Additional motive with him for sending it to a cdrhiiliitfttt, 
-♦irhere, instead of disquahTying the Aiembiir, he would i^eiho^ 
iht disability to the person of the minister, who shotitd Mt 
dare to give a coiitraclto any meitiber of the Hoiiseof C!ott« 
' ttiOtts. 

PROTEST. 
Die Veneris, 14® Ap'rilis, 1780. 

THE order of the day for the second reading bfibe i!Mi« 
traaws* bill being read, the said bill WJis read acc^din^Iy^ 

Moved that the bill be committed. Which beitig dl^fited 
to, after a long debate, the question Was put thereupon.^-MRft- 
solved in the negative. 

Contents 41 

Non-cometits 61 - 

Then tridved to fejeft the bill. 

The question was patthereupon-«— ResdlV€id i>i thfe^affiftll- 
atiVe. 

JXss^iieht 

RiCHMONt), 

Harcourt, 

Jersey. 

Because the Commons, desirous of re-establishing the¥k- 

Jnitation sfnd authority of Parliament, and of giving satlsfab- 

tion to the people, at a time wheti the most cordial and toli- 

nis/^iciotjs confidence between thef epr^sematrve and'ccniMlMi- 

ent 
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tint bodier unsemially necessary, have come to a resolution, 
^* That it is necessarv to declare, that the influence of the 
'Crown has encreased, is encreasing, and ought to be dinuU 
^hed." 

- iThis resolution we conceive to be undeniably true, and 
highly seasonable. Their commencement of the diminution 
(which they have solemnly engaged to make) by the bill here 
l«je£led, is no less judicious* In the midst of a war, in which 
•ombing (among all its unhappy circumstances) is more re-p 
•naifcable than the prodigality with which it is carried on, it 
•ttppeare peculiarly necessary to remove from Parliament the 
suspicion that the rash adoption, the bbstinate continuance, 
4na the corrupt supply of military arrangements are con- 
•oefied with the support of a court majority in Parliament, 

fid. Because the people, oppressed with a£lual impositions, 
and terrified with the certain prospe£l of farther and heavier 
burthens, have a right to be assured, that none shall have a 
power of laying those burthens, who have. an interest in en- 
creasing them. Neither is it fit that they who are the prin- 
cipal subje£l of complaint, should sit as the controllers of 
their own condu3. Contra£ls can never be fairly made, when 
the parliamentary service of the contraftoris a necesaaryun- 
derstood part of the agreement, and must be reckoned into the 
price. But the most unexceptionable contra£l being a matter 
of great advantage to the contraftor, it becomes a means of 
influence even when it is not a principle of abuse. It is the 
greatest of all the bribes a minister has to bestow ; and one 
^y 's job may be worth the purchase of the fee of mo^t of the 
places and pensions that are held in that House. 

3dly. Because no reasons have been assigned for the rejec- 
tion of this bill, but such as appear to us frivolous or dan- 
gerous. It was argued as necessary to abate the phrenzy of 
virtue, which began to shew itself in the House of Commons. 
This new species of phrenzy we look uipon to be rather ;a 
chara6ler of soundness than a symptom oi insanity ; and we 
fiairly declare, that as we frequeqtly come into contafl with 
'the other House, we heartily wish that that distemper may 
become contagious. Another reason assigned against this bill, 
that it is impossible for vast pecuniary emoluments to have any 
influence on members of Parliament, appears to originate 
from so perfeft a puerility of understanding, or such a con- 
tempt of that of the House and' the nation, that it is men- 
tioned as a matter to be animadverted upon, not answered. 
Of the same nature is the argument drawn from supposed 
improbability of abuses in contrafts, because the law has left 

S 4 inr 
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in the, hands of ministers the means of prosecuting at law 
the supporters of their power, and the accomplices of their 
own fraud and malversation^ These arguments will give 
little satisfa£lion to those who look at the House of Lords 
as a barrier against some possibly sudden and mistaken warmth 
of the House of Commons that might be injurious to the 
just prerogatives of the crown, or the rights of the people; 
but we will not bear the gross abuse of this constitutional 
power; or that this House should set itself as an obstruc* 
tion to the most honourable, manly^ and virtuous reso^ 
lutipn ever come to by a House of Commons ; a resolution 
maot in direft conformity to the petitions of their consti- 
tuents. We protest, therefore, against our standing in the 
way of even the first steps taken towards promoting the in» 
dependence, integrity, and virtue of a House ol Parlia* 
ment. 

De Ferrars. J. St, Asaph* 

Rockingham. . Seaulieu. 

Abergavenny. Osborne. 

FORTESCUE. ChOLMONDILEY, 

Courtenay. ' Manchester. 

Wycombe. Coventry. 

PoNsoNBY. St. John. 

Percy. Fitzwilliam. 

Ferrers. Abingdon. 

Pembroke and Montgom. Portland. 

Scarborough. Devonshire. 

For the first and third reasons; adopting however very 
heartily in the prese;it state of parliamentary representation 
the sound principles contained in the second, which yet I.con^ 
ceive inappplicable to this bill. Radnor. 

, The Duke of Bolton, the Earl of Derby ^ and Lord Craum 
bcinff gone out of town before the protest was entered, 
but having seen a copy, signified their concurrence in the 
protest. 

No debate till Wednesday, the 25th of April. 

As soon ,as prayers were over, the order of the day, that 
their Lordships be summoned on a motion of the Duke 
of Richmond^ was read: His Grace then rose, and informed 
their Lordships, tliat the motion he meant to submit to 
the consideration of the House, related to the state 
of Plymouth and vicinities, at the time the combined 
{l<:ets of France and Spain appeared before it in Auguii; 

l«5l. 
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last. He should not endeavour to excite any extraordinary 
degree of attention ; the subjed, he trusted, would call and 
ensure so much in that assembly as it was entitled, and 
no more. He would not say, that the obje£l of his 
motion was of the very first importance, because, in truth, 
he knew many other matters of much greater* He knew 
it did not present an obje£l to their Lordships equal to 
the loss or re-possession of thirteen American provinces, 
nor would the loss of Plymouth be so important in its 
consequences, as the capture of Jamaica, and our other 
West India Islands. He was ready to acknowledge, that 
it was not so alarming, as the encreased, and rapidly encreas- 
ing influence of the cfown, nor likely to be so fatal as the 
want of unanimity at home. But, although the con^para* 
tive loss, or rather preservation of Plymouth, must give 
way to the other obje6b he had pointed out, it would not 
thence follow, that Plymouth was of no, or of little impor- 
tance. « Plymouth, he well recolle£led in debate, on the 
first day of the session, had been acknowledged by the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, to be equal in value to one third 
.part of the kingdom, at least as applied to our national 
defence, our navy. He was therefore warranted, from the 
* first naval authority to conclude, that the safety of Ply- 
'.mouth was an obje£l of very great magnitude, which was 
.all he wished to take by the noble Lord's confession. The ' 
ruin or conquest of the country, would not, he believed, 
be the consequence of the destruftion of Plymouth ; but 
as a maritime power, it would be such a blow as would 
probably lay us, if not entirely, most certainly very much, 
at the mercy of our enemies. If such an event should ever 
take place, it would be problematical, with him, whether 
we should be ever again able to preserve our indepen* 
dence as a naval power. That such an event was very 
near having taken place, he made no doubt but their Lord- 
ships would be fully convinced, should the House agree 
to the motion for enquiry, which he was about io submit, 
and which, in his opmion, must have happened, but for the 
intervention of Providence in our favour. The scanda- 
lously negligent, and defenceless situation and state ot 
that very important fortress, when the combined fleet ap- 
peared before it in the month of August 1779, had already 
undergone a considerable share of discussion within these 
walls, particularly in the course of the debate on the address 
.pn the first day of the session; and he could uovc ^^qm^^ 
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from the most re8p€3ab4e and iiutbentic authority, that oiF 
iihe general officer [Sir David Lindsay] who ^ohimandttd 
' tthere at the time, that n^hing fell on chat day from tbt 
«ide of the .House on which he had the honour to ^it, which 
xould not.be fully proved from the authoiiity^ just alluded 
to. 

He said, he iwas fuNy aware what disadvantJ^ges he, and 
.ftuch noble Lords as thought land a3ed with him, laboured, 
funder, when sthey made afny motion tending to ^an cnquirv 
into the cbnduA of ifhote, who, utifortunately for ihefr 
itotintry, led, or voted Jn the majorities df that House! 
-Little good was to be expe&ed from any stttempt of the 
kind, whenever the noble Lords in office set their facw 
<i^ain$t it. (He need addute no stronger proof than the &ie 
^of a late enquiry, which, instead oi an expe£ked and de-^ 
.^served censure, ended: in a voce of thanks, though the 'tvi- 
•dence delivered at their Lordships' bar, 'add recorded oh 
the journals, exhibited pro(tfs« that if the noble Lord wm 
mot ilcgall)^ convi6ted of any crime, there were '^vcrsil 
parts of hi« Lordship's conduQ which loudly tilled for 
ireprehension instead of public approbation. [Lord Satid* 
wich, respe6iing the enquiry into the managemantof 'OreeiK 
wich Hospital.] This unpromising aspe3, relfiltiVe 'to whtt 
'he bad a right to expe£):, in every future efibn of a simitar 
nature, should not disGourage him neverthele<ss from puiw^* 
ing the 6tri£l and steady line of his duty. St was one thiif 
^o attempt ; it was another to ensure success* Be that as it 
might, how great soever the difficulties and discouragemeift 
.he should have to encounter might prove, hfe would ba^ 
one consolation in reserve, that the approaching and unin* 
terrupted ruin in which he perceived the nation daily mor^ 
and more involved, had not arose from mere accident, cflr 
.fallen of a sudden, but that its footsteps had been discovered 
aVid marked out in all its successive stages^ consiequemty 
those who pursued this conduft would be totally guiltietfs 
of the threatened calamities which were about to tall On thfe 
fjdtion, and crush it to pieces. 

The vast importance of Plymouth to the maritime strength, 
and consequently to the preservation of this kingdom, against 
the attempts of ibold or daring 'invaders, had, as he observed 
before, been fuMy acknowledged on every side of the House; 
he should not, therefore, unnecessarily trespass upon their 
Lordships' time, on a point which did not admit of a second 
opinion. Jf then popular Opinion, if bis pvtn particular 

knowledge, 
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knowtdte, «fr ihe rq)ort and opink>ii of cyerf respe&dbte 

officer of high rank and long experience, who commanded 
^iere at the tittK, stat^dl in tht motion, deserved any at-> 
\tntiohf or were entitled to any particular weight, he 
trttfc well warranted in infetring from these premises, that 
^eir Lordships tvould see at Once, not only the propriety, 
4>utthe netes^ity of his proposed enquiry. To -bring the 
tedtion forward in the Ijest manner, was his wish, and the 
^ly difficulty which suggested itself to him on the occasion, 
^Wfcs, whether it ^ould be direfted to the present state of 
TfliBt fortress, or be confined to its state and condition at 
lite time t'he ccffnbined Beet appearred before it last autumn. 
*UjKm tfce frillesl consideration, he was for taking the former 
ic(>urse, in ordet to ^tate what the condition of Plymouth was 
-yft the time he wisis speaking, because, either it was in a 
Moper state of defence when the combined fleet appeared 
wfore it, and consequently continued so still ; or, having 
iRfen at the former period defenceless, ministry, more par- 
iSctflttrly the coinmahder in chief, whose peculiar duty it 
..was to see that it should be put into a state of security, liad 
'tkkM thfe proper steps for that purpose. He had warned 
%t noble Lord at the head of the staff, immediately on 
Uic rupture with France, in 1778, and with Spain in 1773 • 
'-^d upon several subsequent occasions, of the necessity 
Wifcre was for taking particular care and paying every 
fpe/ssible attention to the defence of Plymouth, and that 
^arl of the country. He had repeated his admonitions 
Jlrit sirmmer^ at the close of the session ; and it was still 
■fhesh in their Lordships' recolleftion, what a full and long 
^scussioh thfc sobjett underwent on the first day of the 
Hession in that Hottse. Under such circumstances, after 
Warnings of two years, and of nine months standing, but 
ibove every other motive, since the appearance of the ene- 
iftiy off Plymouth, and what passed in the course of the 
'debate alluded to ; it was iair to presume, that administra- 
^%ion, with the advice, assistance, and necessary informa- 
tion given ftotn time to time by the noble Lord, the 
'efldeSt officer on tlhc ^taff, that Plymouth, in every respeft, 
'\i^&s in such a State of defence, as to stand the test of 
-the most rigid enquity, and that a knowledge of its real 
ttrettgth, instead or operating as an invitation to the attack 
oiF an enemy, wtould hsJve an effeft the very reverse, and 
' Wottld'dificcmri^ oUr'eliemies from any future attempt simi-^ 

lar 
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lar, to tliat which was expefled would have been made lait 
summer. 

It might be objeQed to this, he foresaw, that it would 
be extremely improper to have the present state o£ Ply- 
mouth laid befoie the House ; because, though no pos- 
sible inconvenience could arise, from any of their Lordships 
leing made acquainted with it, yet, notwithstanding every 
precaution that could betaken, it would be impossible to 
conceal it from our enemies, as modes of conveyance would 
not be long wanted. This was the old story, and a most 
ridiculous flimsy pretext it was, to keep their LfOrdships and 
the public ignorant of every circumstance relative to our 
Teal situation ; as if our enemies were not much better in- 
formed of the real number, state, condition, and situation 
of our troops and. navy, our naval arsenals, fortresses, and 
different places, of strength within the kingdom, not only 
than their Lordships, but he believed he might add, than 
the noble Lords in office, or what might sound still stronger, 
than the noble Lord on the cross bench, the senior general 
officer on the st^ff. . 

Such were his general ideas ; but it was the opinion of 
sonie noble Lords near him, to whose judgment he was 
always willing to refer, that in order to take away even the 
shadow or colour of an apology of putting a negative on tl^ 
motion, lest it might be the means of conveying to our 
enemies a better or more minute knowledge than it would 
be prudent at this time to risque, he had, as well fo 
accommodate the motion to tHe wish of some of his friends, 
as to obviate every possible objeflion. On that ground, re- 
solved to decline his original intention, and confine his mo- 
tion for an enquiry into the state of Plymouth, as it stood 
in August last. He would not trouble their Lordships in 
this .stage of the business, in recapitulating the different par- 
ticulars which had from time to time dropped in that House; 
be would not allude to any thing similar which bad come out 
on the same subje3 in another place ; nor insist upon the 
general prevalent opinion without doors, which all united 
to fix and ascertain one established fa3, founded in almost 
universal opinion, '' that Plymouth was in ^ most neglefied 
and defenceless state when the combined fleet appeared be« 
fore it." To know whether this was true, or if false, to 
disprove it, was become highly necessary, not so much by 
way of retrospefcl as prevention, to .go into. ail enq^iry on 
.the sabjefl, and see to whom the negl^, if any, was 

imputable ; 
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imputable; and siicha measure was become infTiiitely more 
incumbent upon their ' Lordships, • because by the present 
military- arrang'ement of command, or government of the 
army, there being no commander in chie^ or person respon- 
sible to that HoOse, which was a subversion of that denned 
principle of the constitution, that always presumes in every 
aft OF the state^ in -courrcil and every thing, flowing 
from the advice given ik that cburlcil, "that some body 
if responsible in every department bf government." It was 
true, that the noble Lord to whom he had so often alluded 
discharged 'the- duties of a tohimander in chief. Why 
had not his Lordship the uAqualiiied appointment? He 
understood he had ' already- possessed all the emoluments 
of the post; why then should! his Lordship be put into a 
utuation for whidnhe was not to be responsible, unless it were 
to evade all censure in the event of incapacity tor negleft. 
Perhaps the noble Lord had no power to aft, but was under 
the dtre6lion of others. If so, he was ready to declare, that 
he sincerely pitied him; if, on the other hand, his Lordship 
possessed the power annexed to the post of commander in 
chief, as well as the emolument, he said, such a shifting, 
equivocal arrangement, was a gross and flagrant imposition 

tut upon the public and the whole of the military profession ; 
ecause every aft, however weak, tyrannic, or unjust, 
might, to answer purposes according as circumstances should 
arise, be on this day shifted from the senior officer of the 
staff, and the next be thrown back upon his Majesty's confi- 
dential servants. There was, besides another very urgent 
reason for the appointment of a commander in chief at this 
time, namely, the great and extensive military operations 
we were engaged in, in almost every quarter of the globe. 
At war with France, at war with Spain, and with our sub^ 
je£b in America, and for aught any one could say with 
certainty to the contrary, going to war with almost every 
state in Europe. In such a predicament, how did the case 
stand? No person was responsible to the Sovereign, nor 
of course to Parliament, for the military measures carrying 
on; they might be conceived in folly, they might be planned 
in rashness, or have originated in treachery; but let them 
be ever so wrong or so ill-judged, there was no man to whom 
blame could be imputed; there could be no redress, either 
by way of example or prevention. If this, or that mea- 
sure was imputed to the noble Lord, he was prepared with 
a short answer: He was not responsible, for he was not 

coiunjander 
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commander in chief., .Call the nex^ wv^c hi^ tQ-^igefimit^ 
he gave a similar apswer; he a£|ed ii^ pursuance ef Qird«<« 
received from a senior officer; ao^ se oft tQ: 21 third* a fwrthk^ 
^c. so tlu^ the responsibility was st^iitQ^ &€|9i $hoi|)4eir Hk 
shoulder, till it was impos^iUle t(>fi^Jt^ uql^ss we U-aff^A 
upwards, and co^i^luc^d that the cabinet ^^^KJl diKph^rg^ 
^.duties of thie cpiaman4eie in ch;eC qt: ii\ th^ language qC 
spme iiL great confidence .with their $ovefreigt^ that - itel 
iCing was his qwi^ qcMp^iax^iHr in. chiefs 'a$ yt^I a3 bi4<»Wlic 
ipipisjtQr. . ^ . ' 

Inth^ instance of what v^jafi K> (vr^ii^h 13fia|ter q£ ckbM 
{qr the present day, i;hat of Plymo^ithJaA^ §«mse^r» k ^ii| 
^logularly unfortunate there had not; bf^n a^ th« tin^'a 
commander in chief; for aUhoi}^ th^ pl^K^e wa^ ka the 
nailed, defei>cele&s s^te i^ was, which b^itnifiVe^h^WQulcLlMI 
able to shew, should ^heir ]Lordship9 con^f^pt, |q so into iim 
enquiry ; though thei inhabitants of th^ town, w^ th^ MfMt 
adiacent country and coa;st, were ^ thf^ V^V9^s% degree aJjinA^ 
Wi thpqgh in this deplorab^le $i(uattQ» of fright, terfOV"; 
^nid real daag^r^ during the lin^e the coinbjned fleet ky hshi 
fore it, which was upwards of thirty«iix boura; even ib 
this $cenQ of consternation^ ai^d the peQple dyvig on ev«9 
psurt frqm the water side,, he mA» the command in such % 
critical moment was divided beiiween three persona* namdipu 
^he military officer or commander of the troopa [Sir David 
Lindsay i3 the admiral of the p^rt [Lord Shuldbam;] ami 
the commissioner of the dpclLyard [Mr. Q^rry;] tbQUgll 
sot one of thena had a power or controul over the otbei^ 
9or any ii)stru£Uons to a£l in case of an emergency. Tho 
governor of Plymouth [Lord Waldegrave] wa^ in LoivitMii,; 
and of course absent from bis government. The moment 
}kt heard qf the situation of the pla^e, h^ proposed to repair. 
%o his government, but a diffici^ty aro^e, which beeanae a| 
length insurmountable. The fa£^ was that the noble. i,ordt 
the governor, was a senior officer to the noble Lord W 
t)xe head of the staff, and of course could not serve with prot 
priety under a junior officer. This was another inconve? 
jiience which arose for want of a commander in chipf ; 
for in that case, the noble Earl who was governor of Ply^ 
mouth, might, agreeable to the rule of the army, have served 
under Che noble Lord. The noble Earl to whom he had so 
often alluded, was an officer of long experience and tried 
courage and ability. He did not speak from hearsay, he had 
biwseii been a.witnQs^ of his proi^^ional sluU« and of hoMi. 

v;0\ 
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well be deserved bemihis comitvy.. fit W9fr 9 cifcmmtanco 
he had within a few years more tbaa. ooce repeated in 
that House* The circumstaace be alluded to was, his be^ 
xng present at the battle of Minden» when he saw the 
noble Earl lead up six regiments of British initaatry, which 
alone stood the shock ot the whole French army ; and 
after one of the most gallant and spirited efforts ever 
arade,. with very little resistance, put it to> flight, and oh< 
timed a signal vi3x>ry, though out-numbered ten times 
liver* # 

^ Such being the case, it was not only that all responsibi^ 
hsf was gone, in respe£l of military measures* but that 
ws w^re hki^wisie deprived of the assistance of some of out 
ablest and most gallant officers; and that at a time too when 
yr€ stood most in need -of them. The merits of the noble 
Earl were passed over^ beeauae not being on the staff, it 
was impossible he could setve beyond the limits of his go* 
vemment , nor even then^ if the present noble Lord, aeniof 
jaf the staff should happen to be there. In his opinion, 
therefore, his Majesty's ministers ought to advise the King 
to invest the noble Lord with the post, as well as emolu- 
■lents of commander in chief. 

His Grace having urged the necessity there was for mi- 
litary responsibility in a variety of shapes, the numerous 
inconveniences that had already arisen, and the more nu-» 
merous mischiefs such a state of bavins a commander and 
no commander in chief must be produdive of, returned 

gain to the immediate obje£l of his intended motion* 
e had for several weeks turned it seriously in his mind^ 
and could assure their Lordships, that he could not see 
there was one solid objedlion to it. He would once more 
Remind their Lordships of what he had said at his opening, 
that he wished to forbear all details relative to the state of 
Plymouth last summer, besides, he had them from such au*. 
thority, he presumed, as could not be well questioned; and if 
the motion was to go, he thought it would be more candid 
and parliamentary., that these circumstances should come out 
in evidence at a future day, at their Lordships' bar. This would, 
enable their Lordships to search the affair to the bottom, 
and see whether the popular reports circulated concerning 
the state and condition of Plymouth were true; and 
if true, whose fault it was, that so important a for^ 
tress, one of the great keys of the kingdom, happened to 
be left thus naked and defenceless? It", however, on the 
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contrary, it should be the fixed purpose of his Majesty's 
confidential servants to oppose the motion, and by the 
credit they had with the majority of that House to defeat 
it, which, if thus resisted, he made no doubt would be 
its fare ; in that case he would rise again and go at large 
into the particulars which he had then in his possession, and 
which he had likewise from the most unquestionable autho- 
rity; so that whether their Lordships should orcshouldnot 
think them fit matter for parliamenury consideration, he 
• was determined that the public should be acquainted with 
them. . 

Before he sat down, he thought it necessary in order to 
rescue the honour and chara£):er of a brave, able, and 
distinguished officer from that stain which he conceived 
had been cast on both, by the noble Lord ostensibly afiing 
at the head of the army, to take notice of an expression 
dropped by that noble Lord in a former debate. If the e»- 

Eression was not used, the noble Lord would doubtless thank 
im for ofiering his Lordship an opportunity of contra- 
diding a report which had gone forth, and was generally 
credited; and if it had been used, he had aright to pre- 
sume, that the expression only accidentally dropped in 
the hurry and inadvertency ot debate; consequently, in 
either event, he. was persuaded the noble Lord would hold 
himself equally obliged to him for giving his Lordship 
an opportunity to deny the words imputed to him, or to ex- 
plain them. The officer he alluded to on this occasion, who 
was likewise the same to whom he had so frequently alluded 
to in the course of his speech, was Sir David Lindsay, 
who in April 1779, was appointed to the command at 
Plymouth. Sir David had some time since done him the 
honour of a visit, and asked him whether the noble Lord 
at the head of the staff" had said, that he [Sir David] re- 
quested to resign the command at Plymouth; and that he 
had been removed from that command merely upon his own 
application te resign. In answer to this question, his Grace 
said, that he so understood the noble Lord. .On which 
Sir David expressed great uneasiness on the occasion, and 
jeciied ail the particulars as they had really happened, fully 
fatisfying him, that so far from the faft being such as 
tiie noble Lord was supposed to have stated to the House, 
that the idea of his resigning the command at Plymouth, had 
been first suggested to him by the noble Lord himself; for 
Sir David assured him, that so far from wishing to resign 

his 
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tiis commancl, his 'wish to serve was such, as to offer to 
jerve under whoever might be appointed to the post he then 
occupied. It was true, be had refused a command. He had 
been offered that of the troops in the north-western part 
3f the kingdom, at Whitehaven, but he declined the offer» 
and that for,, he presumed, a very good reason, as 4n his 
opinion, it would have been [extremely improper for him 
to quit a place which promised to be the immediate scene 
of warm and a£^ive service, to go to the extremity of the 
kingdom, where there was little or no prospe£l of any. His 
Grace likewise called to their Lordships' recolle3ion another 
expression which fell from the noble Lord in a former con- 
versation on the same subje3. It was, when his Lordship^ 
being pressed on account of the defenceless state of Plymouth, 
replied, If it was defenceless it was not his fault, for 
cwy thing which could be reasonably expefted from him had 
been done. This clearly was an implied censure on those 
who were entrusted with the execution of his orders, and 
woiild come out, upon enquiry, not to be the case; for as 
to the defence of the town of Plymouth, there was no person 
designed by rank or special appointment to defend it ; and if 
there had, he made no doubt but he should bring home to their 
Lordships' full convi6lion, that in any event, the place, if at- 
tacked, was totally untenable, and must have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. 

His Grace, in Very dire£l and energetic language, pointed 
out the cruelty of taking away an officer's charader by false 
surmises and unfavourable conclusions ; by laying before the 
pubHc only such fa3s as answered the purpose of the person 
who stated them, and concealing those which he foresaw 
would make against him, particularly in a matter of so much 
importance, and of so nice and deHcate a nature. It was 
very easy to state a general faft, that Sir David Lindsay 
requested to resign. He did so; but then under what cir- 
cumstances ? It bore a great appearance of candour in the 
noble Lord, to offer Sir David another command; but 
ihen the offer was such, as Sir David must, from the na- 
ture of it, respefting his former situation, rejcft; conse- 
quently it amounted to just nothing. Again, what was 
the cause of his resignation became another question : In 
the one instance, it was equally convenient to the noble 
Lord to say, that he had done every thing which depended 
Upon him, and that if Plymouth was in a defenceless state. 

Vol. XIV. T it 
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it was not his fault. Here^ was conditional blame thrown 
somewhere, and on whom was it so liable to lie as the 
person invested at the time with tl^te command ? Whereas^ 
upon enquiry, expressly the contrary happened to be the 
case. Indeed, he did not know scarcely a single a£lion of 
any mans life, professional or otherwise, however praise- 
worthy, which by some general expressions of this kind» 
might not in the same manner be turned to his disadvantage. 
Such being the manner the affair struck him, as far as the 
particulars related to the noble Lord and Sir David, he 
was. firmly persuaded that the noble Lord would rejoice 
he had it m his power to do justice to an able and gallant 
officer, whose chara6ler might have suffered through the in* 
advertency and ambiguity of his expressions. 
' His Grace having shortly recapitulated the obje£l$ of hit 
motion, read it in his place, and delivered it in at the table* 
It was by way of resolution, and was conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

Resolved, " That this House will, on this day sen 'night, 
the 2d day of May next, resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to enquire into the state of defence c^ 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall, at the time when the 
combined fleets of France and Spain appeared off this coast 
in August last; and particularly into the measures which 
had been taken previous to that period, and whilst the enemy's 
fleet remained in the Channel, to put the port and dockyard 
of Plymouth into a condition to resist the enemy, bad 
they at that time dire£led their force towards that port; and 
likewise to enquire what persons were responsible for the 
security of obje3s of such vast importance to this nation, 
and into the manner of such responsibility." 

The Earl of Pembroke rose to second the noble Duke*s 
motion, confirmed everjr thing which his Grace had adduced 
in support of it, and delivered his sentiments very fully and 
distinSly relative to the bad 'condu£l and government of the 
army in general ; affirming that the administration of that^ 
as well as every other department, civil and military, was 
equally weak in itself, injurious to the individuals of the 
profession, and destru3ive to the service. Indeed, it pre- 
sented little more than daily instances of partiality, insolence, 
tyranny, baseness^ and open or concealed malice. If any 
system was now visible, it was a system of undermining* 
of ruining the professional reputation of officers, of driving 
them horn the service. It had been lately praClised in many 

instances. 
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instances, which he should forbear- to mention. As to the 
navy, the system he had been describing was well known 
to exist, and its pernicious effeQs were too fatally felt* 
Some of which were, that we had been deprived of the 
assistance of some of our brightest and most distinguished 
naval charaders, of which, among others, he should men* 
tion a Keppel and a Howe^ It was not even the services of 
those great and gallant officers that constituted the sole loss; 
it was their high professional reputation, and the confidence 
which their chara3ers inspired both the navy and the 
whole nation with ; while, on the other hand, discontents 
and want of that confidence were visible on every side. 
Many attempts, it was true, had been made, and means 
tried to vilify those able seamen, and to traduce both their 
public and professional chara£lers, but in vain. The people 
m general, and the navy in particular, wh» were best ac* 

J[uainted with, and of course the best judges, earnestly, wished 
or their return to the service. 

In the army, the same plan or system of favouritism and 
oppression prevailed, though he could not say that the evil 
enefis were so pernicious in their nature; yet, if follow* 
ed up with the same steadiness, and pushed to the extent 
which daily instances gave him a nght to expe£l; he 
made no doubt but the consequences might prove equally 
ilestru£live. The great source of this evil, he said, arose 
from the new device of giving temporary rank. By this 
scheme, inferior officers, and even persons who had never 
seen service, or before the date of their commissions, been 
enrolled soldiers, were put over the heads of gentlemen 
who composed the great mass of the officers of the army, 
the field officers, captains of companies, and veteran lieute^ 
nants. In some instances, subaltern officers, in others, 
new comers, who hardly knew the right end of a firelock, 
were put over the heads of lieutenants, colonels, and ma- 
jors, of thirty, and thirty-five years sunding in the army; 
and the whole class of captains, much the greater part of 
whom had been in service for at least twenty years, 
and nobly distinguished themselves both in the former 
and present war, in almost every quarter of the globe. It 
was not only an a3 of injustice in the mere routine of 
promotion, but it checked rising merit, and tended to 
sow discontents and damp the zeal of professional men, 
when they found their services thus requited, and themselves 
liable to be commanded by any person however unfit or 
unequal to the task, who came Tecomiii^xv4.«:4. \s^ •a.S.-^sww- 
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rite or powerfol minister ; in short, great professional me- 
rit, long and tried zeal, and spirited exertions to distin- 
guish themselves, were no longer recommendations to pre- 
ferment; so uncertain was the rufe, or rather the caprice 
^hich influenced promotion, that men regularly bted to 
civil professions; men who had hot a single military idea^ 
stood a much better chance of succeeding in their atpplica*^ 
tion for high military rank, than those to, whom ii was ini* 
mediately due, by their standing in the army. As a proof 
of this irregularity and departure from the established rules 
of military promotion and gradation of rank, which hzA 
prevailed till very lately, arm had ever since the establiish^ 
ment of a standing military force in this - country, been 
invariably adhered td; he knew an acquaintahce of his who 
had applied for a compailiy, it was with difficulty, at length 
procured. Upoii sonrt proposed arrangement, or benefit to 
the service, he afterwards appHed for a majority. He was 
informed, that his request could not be complied wjtli; 
but, in a few days^ however, to his no shliall astonishment, 
According to the itew system, he found himself nnexpefledly, 
and without any application on his . part, appointed m 
colonell 

His Lordship repeated Iris full and hearty approbation 
of the noble Dizke s motion; because it was dire6)ed to an 
cnqtiiry which be thosght oC the first importance* Thb 
state of Plymouth, lirat yeav, ought to rouse the attention 
of every Englishman^, afirrd excite hi« indignation. Spuch 
gross inattention, such otbstinate and unaccountable negli^ 
gence, was, in his. opinion, unpardonabl^^^iliid catlled for 
condign punishment. It was criminal in ^ke highest de^- 
gree, and contd liave originated from nothing else but 
treachery, or the most gross, dull, and flagrant ihcapacity". 
Such he prcdifted would continue to be the state of pubuc 
affairs, so long as they continued to be administered by 
those, who at prdsent held the reins of government ; and-^ 
more especially so long as the noble Earl was permitted to 
preside at the head of the Admiralty, who, on a former oc- 
casion, when the appearance of the combined fleets off Ply- 
mouth, furnished matter for some observation from tni 
side of the House on which he had the honour to sit, pre- 
sumed to treat the matter with all possible levity and ridicule, 
and seemed to make no other impression on his Lordship, 
than to recal to bis mind the ludicrous allusion to the old 
couplet, 
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" The King of Friince an^ forty thousand men. 
Went ^p the hill and so ca^le 4o^yn again." 

^is Ixirdship concluded, with asking what serious good 
^uid.^ expe^ed from a man, whp could treat a fa£l of so 
alarming a nature, and which had throwp the whole king- 
dom^ and not without apparent cau^e, intp i panic, in so 
l\gl^t and in^p^-oper a nianner ? 

Ijord Amhevst rose to explain the words imputed to him 
by the nohle Duke who made the motion, said to have fallen 
ifrom him upon a former occasion, relative to the. resig* 
i^ation.qf Sir t>avid Lindsay. He believed (but such of 
Uieir Lordships who had a better memory, might, if he was 
wrong, cpr^efct him) what he said, when that pfficcr was last 
mentioned in their Lordships' presence, was, that Sir David 
t^indsay . desir^ to resign, and that his resignation was ac- 
cepted, ^y what he understood from the noble Duke, the 
fao,. as now stated, was acknowledged. Sir David Lind« 
S4y solicited leave to resign, and his solicitation proved suc« 
<:essfi^. Another matter had been urged, which was, that 
lie b?ul ;said in debate, a command was offered to the com- 
mander of the troops at Plymouth, and that he declined 
the accjsptance. So far, he presumed, both i'afks were clearly 
establisAed, ^%. to the motive which induced the cpmmander 
of the troops at Plymputh to resign in one instance, or to 
refuse another command in the second, was, at present, 
totally out of the question. He was ready to acknowledge, 
that Dir David Lindsay wrote to him to apply to his Majesty 
for leave to resign, and accompanied his request, with au 
application to have liberty to serve as second in command. 
The former, as he observed before, was granted ; the latter, 
his Majpsty did not think proper to consent to. So far as 
liis own f:pndu£l was concerned in the present proposed en- 
quiry, it would meet entirely with his approbation. He 
afied unj^cr, orders, an4.. hoped he had p^rfpyrned his duty. 
He did hot wish to enter 'into particulars; but should there 
be a specific charge made against him, relative to any part of 
his condu3^, he would, in tt)at case, as he should think it his 
duty, give the best answer in his power, and readily submit 
the result to their Lordships' judgment. 

Lord Stormont said, it he had considered the question 
merely as a military one, he should have felt bis own ina- 
bility to speak to ^, especially after it had been opened 
and supported by two noble Lords of such great professional 
weight and experience; but as l\e couudex^i^ ^^^ ^^"^vsw^ 

T 3 v«J^%^ 
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rather as a political than a military question, he would, with 
the indulgence of the House, and as far as his poor abilities 
per mitfed, state to their Lordships his reasons for objeflin^ 
to it. The motion went to the proposing an enquiry into 
the state of Plymouth; not its state at this present time, 
as- the noble Duke had declared he wished it to go, (though 
he had waved that, in order to obviate any objeftion that 
might 'be made to it, on the ground that it might serve 
tfi convey intelligence to the enemy) but its state last' year, 
when the combined fleets of the enemy had appeared be- 
fore it. With great submission and deference to the hol)le 
Duke, the motion, and the enquiry it led to, were in his 
opinion, full as objeftionable now as they would have been 
in the other case. If the enquiry was gone into, a full 
and minute description of Plymouth, its vicinity, and all its 

{)arts would come put. In such an enquiry, as Plymouth, 
ike every other place, had its weak and vulnerable parts, 
those weak and vulnerable parts must necessarily be stated ; 
he appealed therefore to the noble Duke, whether it would 
be wise to piit the enemy in possession of that sort of intel- 
ligence, and whether, in faft, it would not be aiding their 
cause, and weakening our own ? He for one should ccr* 
tainly think it would, and therefore he should objeft to 
the enquiry. While we were at war with France, the 
government of that country being absolute, she thence dc* 
rived advantages which our free government did not give 
us, and it would of course, in his judgment, be a degree of 
political folly, bordering upon madness, to assist the enemy 
with intelligence oi so important a nature; " indeed, there 
already subsisted a greater degree of intercourse arid commu- 
niication between this country and France than he wished," 
Were an enquiry instituted into a matter rtot liable to the 
same objeftion as lay in the present case, there would be 
a material difference j but the enquiry proposed by the mo- 
tion, was not like an enquiry mtb the loss 6f Minorca, 
; after the fortune of war had J^ut it into the hands of the 
enemy, or into the loss of a battle; in either of those cases 
no injury could arise from any discovery, because the latter 
having been lost, was not to be fought over agaip, and the 
former being in the hands of the enemy, they were in 
full possession of the knowledge of its weak and vulnerable 
parts. The present enquiry was into the state of Plymouth, 
which narrowly escaped an attack from the enemy last sum- 
mer, and which might be attacked by the enemy this summer. 

With 
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With regard tp the truth of the fafts alluded to by the no- 
%\e Duke, possibly it might be true that there was not a 
sufficient number of troops to do the duty at Plymouth ; 
but then» in considering that, noble . Lords ought to recoil, 
lefl;, that if the faft were so, it might arise from causes 
far different from those of neglef):, or criminal inattention 
either of the noble. LfOrd at the head of the army, or any 
other person. Perhaps the faft was, that as many troops 
were in Plymouth as the necessary distribution of the force 
ifl the kingdom, for the various services, would allow. Could 
wishes create either an army or a navy, his wishes should 
instantly create an army and a navy tor this country, su- 
perior to those of all the world, and able to crush all the 
€aemies of Great Britain under her feet; but as their Lord- 
ships well knew, that the wishes of any man had no such 
praeternatural power, they must be contented to take the 
tbrce they had, and to employ it to the best advantage. 
While it was not sufficiently large to answer every end, 
and to cover every weak part of the kingdom at one and 
the same time, all that was iix the power of human wisi* 
dom, was to cover those parts first which were most vuU 
nerable, and most likely to be attacked. Taking it for 
granted, however, for the sake of argument, that Plymouth^ 
was as weak and defenceless as the noble Duke had stated, 
and that its being in that condition was owing to crimif- 
nal neglef): in some person or other, what pressing neces^ 
sity was there to go into an immediate ejiquiry, and to 
risk the danger that might arise from publishing to our 
enemies where Plymouth was least strong, merely to ascer« 
tain to whom that weakness which existed last summer, 
but which now no longer existed, was imputable ? Why 
not def6r it til] a proper time ; till the possibility of any 
danger arising from it should be past doubt ; till the war 
was at an end, and we had peace ? He thought that would 
be by far the wisest way of afting upon the occasion, and 
therefore he repeated jt, that he should give his dire£^ uega* 
tive to the motion^ 

The Duke of Grafton pressed 4heir Ix>fdsbips most ear* 
nestly to consider the motion with all possible attention. 
It was a matter of the very first importance, and if adopted, 
would operate both in point of prevention and example. 
He said, he had conversed with several officers of rank^ 
some of whom bad been on the spot at the time, an<| 
OJt^iers since^ who all agreed, that Plymouth was in a 

T4 , wost 
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most naked zhd defenceless state, in respefl: of troops, men 
to work or point the artillery, miifitary stores of every 
denomination almost, carriages to mount the guns, hand- 
spikes to work them, spunges, ramrods, entrenching tools, 
and military implements of all kinds. If troops could not 
be spared, surely works might have been thrown up; if 
there were not matrosses or artillery men sufficient to work 
all the guns, surely some of them ought to have been' 
put in a condition to render them fit for use ; and, if there 
were a deficiency in other respefts, the fe:w guns that were 
properly mounted, and the few men who knew how to work 
them, should not be rendered of no service in case of an at« 
tack, for want of powder, ball, spunges, &c,' 

His Grace, after entering pretty fully into detail on the 
defenceless state of Plymouth, said, he could scarcely re- 
frain laughing, did not the subjeft before their Lordships 
inspire ideas far froni being pleasant, when he heard the 
noble Viscount in the green ribbon, solemnly expressing his 
fears for the dreadful consequences which mignt ensue, in 
case the defenceless state of that fortress, as it stood in August 
last, should *now come to the knowledge of our foreigti ene- 
mies. He begged the noble Viscpunt's pardon, but he pre- 
stimed he was not serious, otherwise he should think those 
supposed fears truly ridiculous. He thought himself fully 
justified, in presuming that the noble Viscount wished only 
to amuse. The noble Viscount could not forget, that he 
himself, having the honour to enjoy a place of great confi- 
dence in his Majesty's councils, must have derived some 
knowledge how very different the real state of the case wax, 
in respefci of powers jealous of each other, even in a time 
of peace, much more in a time of war, when so much 
depended upon good and certain information. The noble 
Viscount well knew how much it was the duty of the per- 
son who had the honour to stiind in the situation he did, 
to press those entrusted with the conduft of affairs at foreign 
courts, to gain the best and most authentic information 
respefting every thing which concerned the state, condition, 
and situation of the country where he resided; consequently 
the noble Viscount, if properly attentive to his duty, could 
not be ignorant, by a parity of reasoning, from what 
he had learned himself as a public minister abroad, how 
well informed the court of Versailles was of the state of 
FJ^moutb, ajs well now probably, as in the month of August; 

he 
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he hoped, therefore, that the noble Viscount, if he did not 
mean to abandon his argument at the very instant he urge.d 
it, without being obliged to take any thing upon trusty would 
agree with him, and that upon grounds arising from their 
former situations, that the state of Plymouth, its weak 
afnd strong parts ; where it was vulnerable, where it was 
liot ; the several strong posts in its neighbourhood, the nai* 
ttire of ground, ports, &c. were as well known to the court 
of Versailles, as to any one noble Lord in that Housic, 
without exception ; or to any one military officer in the 
kingdom. 

He could not sit down without making one short obser- 
vation On another curious argument made use of by the 
Boble Viscount. That was, where his Lordship confessed 
bis total ignorance of raillitary maitters ; but rose to oppose 
the motion made by the nobie Duke, merely as a question 
of state. This argument plainly imported, that Plymouth 
was not in a proper state of defence at the time alluded 
to ; and the noble Viscount's opposition to the motion was 
evidently founded upon the idea, not that it would be the 
means of conveying to our enemies, for they were fully in- 
formed already, but to the people of England, the shamefuji 
and criminally neglefted state of Plymouth in August last. 
The case the noble Viscount made of the argument, de- 
feated the very conclusion he had endeavoured to draw 
from It; for either ministers were bound to shew that 
Plymouth was in a state of defence at the time the com- 
bined fleets appeared before it, or that it is so at present. . 
If it was then in that state, no danger can now possibly 
ensue ; even if it was not so then, it is fair to conclude, it 
is giving ministers and the noble Lord at the head of the 
staff, all possible credit to suppose, that it is not the case at 
present. 

His Grace then proceeded to reprobate in very warm terms 
the shameful custom which had daily grown more and mote 
into use in that House. He meant takmg advantages of such 
of their Lprdships as had not been in administration, nor 
trained up in habits of business, by the most gross and 
flagrant imposition. The noble Viscount in the green rib- 
bon, ev^ry noble Lord in office who heard him, would con- 
fess, out of that House, the use of the secret service money, 
and the purposes to which it was employed. It was there* 
fore no better than a farce, a solemn mockery, to oppose 
tn enquiry upon the flimsy pretext of conveying imijroQer 
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or dangerous intelligence to the enemy. For his part, if he 
bad the honour of a seat in his Majesty's councils, and 
that any negle6l or inattention had happened, he would 
much sooner have met the proposition moved by the noble 
Duke, by a direft, unqualified negative, than hunt foir 
flimsy pretences, apologies which had not even common 
plausibilities to support theniy and attempts to palliate and 
elude, which served only to irritate and call for the re- 
doubled resentment of the nation. His Grace concluded 
vith solemnly affirming, that he believed most sincerely, 
nothing but the dire6l interposition of Providence had saved 
Plymouth from falling into the hands of our enemies ; for 
lie was clearly of opinion, and he had the first military 
opinions in England to support him In the assertion, that, 
that truly valuable and important fortress must have fallen^ 
bad it been attacked. 

Lord Townskend declared he difiered entirely from the 
noble Duke, and that he was far from thinking Plymouth 
was last summer in the weak and defenceless state de« 
scribed ; that in fa£l he had good reason to believe the coiT- 
trary ; and that so far from imputing its not being taken to 
the interposition of Providence, he imputed it to a very 
different cause, to the enemy's knowing it was too strong 
for them to attempt an attack upon it with any prospeft 
of success. He declared he wished they had attacked it; 
he was aware that would be deemed a bold assertion, but he 
seriously mqant it, and he made the assertion, because he 
had every reason to believe, that the enemy would have had 
the worst of it. He had a letter in his pocket, from the 
principal officer in the artillery at the time, giving him 
ari,account of the real state of the place, the number of 
batteries, the guns that were mounted, their situation, &c. 
&c. the whole of which, in the most direft manner, con- 
tradifted all the reports to the contrary. He had taken 
care, as far as his department extended, that nothing should 
be wanting ; if any thing was, he desired it might be 
wrote for, and he would have had it sent immediately, 
which he said he would have taken upon himself, as mas- 
ter general of the ordnance, without suffering any delay by 
waiting for a board, or any other form. He declared 
he objefted to the motion for more than one reason. In 
the first place, if the enquiry were instituted, the witnesses 
must necessarily be the officers employed in the various situ- 
ations at Plymouth, who must be all sent for, and detained 

here 
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here in town from their duty, when, perhaps, their services 
were essentially necessary down at Plymouth. In the second 
place, if military officers were examined to military points at 
the bar, various topics would be differently discussed ; dif» 
ferent opinions would be given, and those different opinions 

foing out to the world might do> a great deal of harm, 
n the third place, he did not believe that Plymouth was 
in the condition that it Was stated to have been at the 
time. As he scorned little excuses, he would fairly and 
direftly state the truths he was in possession of to the 
House, and where the doing so was not likely to be at- 
tended with any harm to the interests of his country, it 
was a line of conduft he ever would adopt ; where he thought 
harm would be occasioned by his speaking, he would 
hold his tongue and be silent altogether. His Lordship 
then produced a letter from Major Anderson, of the ar- 
tillery, dated Plymouth, December 6, 1779, which he read 
to the House. The letter contained a description of the 
state of Plymouth last summer, and contradicted in some 
points the various reports that had been circulated rela- 
tive to its supposed weakness. It minutely described the 
situation of the batteries, and the number and size of the 
guns mounted on each, shewing that a ship of war, which 
could get into Hamoaze, must hrst face the fire of seventy- 
six cannon of very heavy weight of metal. It also stated 
the number of men to each battery, and in what manner 
' seamen who were used to fight guns, were sent by the 
admiral to do the duty, and after the enemy's fleet were 
gone away, were returned to their ships, it being fii'st set- 
tled that they should be again sent on shore immediately 
upon a signal being hoisted from Maker Tower on the sight 
of a fleet's approach. After reading this letter, and com- 
menting upon it, he proceeded to inrorm the House that the 
writer of it was chiet in the artillery command at Plymouth 
last August, his Lordship declared that he had himself gone 
down and inspefted every thing that fell within the line of 
his office, and had found every thing as it should' be, and no 
signs of weakness or want of strength in the works. He con- 
cluded with declaring, that he had said so much to convince 
their Lordships that he was not one of those whC) voted either 
from influence, or because others led the way, but that his 
giving his vote against the motion, as he certainly should give 
|t that evening, was founcled upon reasons which« to his own 

mind, 
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mindjt appwed sufficiently strong to render it impossible for, 
him to vote any other way. 

The Duke of Richmond expressed his astonishment that 
the noble Viscount should give an opinion as to the strength 
of Devon und Cornwall, Plymouth, &c. direftly contrary to 
the opinion of ev€ry officer who had lately visited those parts^ 
and with whom he had conversed on the subjef^. His 
Grace then went into an examination of the argument 
of Lord Stormontj ridiculing it as wfeak, ill,-founded, dnd 
inapplicable in every part of it. The noble Viscount in the 
green ribbon had declared that had he considered the question 
as a military one merely, he should have held himself inca- 
l^able of speaking to it ; taking it either way, either as mi-r 
litary or political, the noble Viscount's speech proved him 
incapable of treating it with any degree of argument. Hi* 
Grace said, as thfe noble Viscount was so totally destitute of 
professional knowledge, he would help him to a little, and 
that was by telling him, that where a place of iconsequeneo 
was weak in point of garrison, that it was possible to 
strengthen it by breastworks, and other works thrown up 
before it, till reinforcements could be had from a distance. 
That Plymouth had neither a strong garrison nor strong 
works, arid the criminality lay in the noble Lord at the head 
of the army, sending neither men to reinforce the one, now 
materials to strengthen the other, when the weakness in both 
had been made known to him. In order to prove that he 
had been warranted in stating that Plymouth was defenceless 
in August last, criminally defenceless, he would, since the 
enquiry was opposed, go into a full detail of those fafis^ 
which he had promised to open, if he was not allowed to 
produce them in a more regular mode by the examination pf 
evidence. 

His Grace, after a short pause, opened a thin quartt 
manuscript volume, from which he read Sir David Lind« 
say's state of every occurrence which had taken place rcr 
lativeto Plymouth, from the hour of his being appointed to 
the command, to the hour of his resignation ot that command* 
including an account of his epistolary correspondence with 
Lord Amherst, from first to last, the whole drawn up in a most 
clear, correft, and convincing style of history, and amount* 
ing to a series of charges against Lord Amherst of the most 
serious nature.. The detail, among a great variety of other 
cjrcumststnccs of less consequence, stated, that though Sir 
JDavid was in town a month betweeu Oae um^ o^ y^^ \iwv^ 
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appoiittedl iti April 1779, and his receiving orders ta 
go to his command, he never once was happy enouglt 
to obtain an interview with Lord Amherst; that he 
had no opportunity therefore of talking over his instruc- 
tions, or knowing what sort of discretion he was entrusted 
with on an emergency. That when he arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and had examined the' state and condition of 
the place, he found it most astonishingly defenceless, the 
lines miserable beyond description, the force not nearly 
equal to the duty, which was considerably encreased by ht« 
having one thousand French prisoners to guard; that five 
hundred recruits were sent him, but that so far from their 
turning out a reinforcement, half of them were pressed men, 
aftd the whole so mutinous, that they required troops to 
guard them instead of their assisting in the diity of the 
place; that though the guns on the batteries required 1050 
men to work and fight them, that there were odly thirty- 
five fnatross invalids for the purpose ; that there was a want 
o£ wadding, ram-rods, &c. and in short, he was under the 
necessity of writing up word that the place was not tenable 
against an attack. The detail then proceeded journal wise, 
and stated from day to day what was done on the appearance 
of the fleets of the enemy ; that though word had been wrote 
down to him, that assistance would be given him from the 
navy, as soon as asked for, he with great difficulty, and 
after much delay, obtained a number of seaman to figlit the 
guns, but not near the number necessary, and that no great 
dependence was to be placed in them, upon many accounts ; 
firsts because they were not, in fafcl, under his command, 
but the admiral's of the port; secondly, that they were liable 
to be called upon other service, and to fight their own 
ships, and had, as soon as the enemy disappeared, gone away; 
and lastly, because, however willing or alert, they were not 
calculated nor experienced in fighting land batteries, direft- 
ing the guns, &c. The narrative stated a great number 
of other strong fa6ls, containing an account of repeated ap- 
plications to Lord Amherst upon the various heads of com- 
plaint; his Lordship wrote him word, that he thought he 
was eager to discover and multiply difficulties, and if he was 
displeased with his command, he did not doubt but his 
resignation would be accepted, and he might have the go- 
vernment of Whitejiaven. That Sir David took the hint, 
and sent up a request, tendering his resignation, as he felt 
himself inadequate to the command under the difficulties 
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he met with, but offered to serve under anotliet officer^ 
expefting that the governor, Lord Waldegrave, would bef 
the person sent down* That this offer was refused, and 
General Haviland was sent down, whereupon Sir David would 
not accept of the comrhand of Whitehaven, as he should 
consider it an imputation on his honour to go from a place 
^ of a£lual service, to a place where no a6lual service waa 
likely to occur. 

Having read this detail to the end, in which Sir David 
appealed to all who heard it, -whether his state of fafts did 
not sufficiently clear him frpm all imputation; his Grace 
made several severe remarks on the tonduft of the noble 
Lord at the head of the army, and said, that unless Sir David 
Lindsay's naiTative could be direftlv and flatly Gontradr£^^ 
great bhme was imputable somewhere, and that the whole 
must have arisen either: from negleft or ignorance, each 
of , which were equally criminal. His Grace also attacked 
administration in general for their conduft respe£ling Ply- 
mouth, and particularly censured the admiralty for ordering 
the work ot the boom to be stopped, contrary to the joint 
advice and orders of the admiral, the commander on s^ore, 
and the commissioner, who being upon the spot, were cer- 
tainly the most able to judge what was most proper for 
the defence of the place. 

His Grace made several poiilted animadversions on the 
language made use of by the noble Viscount, who spoke last 
[Townshend.] He observed, that upon a former occasion, 
and not one of a very ancient date [early in the ses« 
sion] the noble Viscount entertained opinions of a nature 
and tendency direQly contrary to those he had now taken 
up. His Lordship, on the former occasion, was of opinion 
that seamen, though they might be usefully employed upoa 
many services on shore, were by no means proper persons 
to direft the fire of land batteries. Upon such occasions, 
said his Lordship, it requires the skill and experience of 
men regularly trained and used to the art or science of 
gunnery ; men who, from the distance, weight of metal^ 
quantity of powder, &c. know where to direft the ball, the 
shell, or the mortar ; and, as it were to foretel their pro- 
bable effefts. It was not, said the noble Viscount, truly 
and emphatically, the random shots, fired on board ships, 
engaged in rough and high seas, that would do execution 
at land. But now, the noble Viscount seems to have, been 
enlightened^ and embraced another set of opinions. He 

woulcl 
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would not undertake to determine whether it was to tte 
noble Viscount's late tour to the west, or the letter he re- 
ceived from Major Anderson, on whom he had bestowed 
such high commendations, to which his Lordship stood so 
highly indebted; bat one point is evident, that a change 
and a very remarkable change of opinion had arisen in the 
noble ^Viscount's mind, since he had the honour of hearing 
bim speak on the subject. 

HjB did not pretend to contend with an officer of the 
noble Viscount's long service and great experience in mili- 
tary matters; neither did he mean to contradict a syllable 
advanced in Major Anderson's letter; but giving that letter 
every possible weight it was entitled to, or could deserve; lie 
would ask the noble Lord, and every other noble Lord who 
heard him, putting the rank and weight of the two officers 
out of the question, whether a diary taken down from day 
to day on the spbt, and by the proper officers, and regularljr 
reported to the General, was not to be more depended upon, 
than 'an extract from a letter in answer to one written 
almost four months after the French had disappeared ? Ma- 
jor Anderson's letter was written, as he understood, on the 
6th of December; and the combined fleets were off that 
port on the 17th of August, a distance of upwards of six* 
teen weeks. There was another circumstance relative to 
this affair, not less striking; which was, that although such 
reports had been universally circulated, not only through- 
out England but all Europe, the noble Viscount never 
made any enquiry as General of the ordnance, till the 
subject underwent a long discussion in that House. ^ Then 
for the first time, the noble Viscount thought it his duty 
to enquire, and now produces an extract of a letter from 
an inferior officer, solely supported and authenticated ' by 
jhe memory of the letter writer, at the end of four months, 
and- opposes it to the regular official journal of the com- 
mander of the troops and temporary governor of the 
town, committed to writing at the instant, and of course 
authenticated by those whose duties it was to make the daily 
reports. 

Lord Townshend rose to explain some particulars, in which 
he presumed the noble Duke had misunderstood him. He 
never meant to say, that the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall were strong in their present* unfortified state; but he 
was clearly of opinion, that the vicinities of Plymouth, 
might be so assisted by art, as to render it impregnable 

against 
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against any force France and Spain coUld send against it, 
from the sea; and posts mighi be taken and fortifie4» which 
with any tolerable proportionate land force to occupy 
those posts» would render it almost impregnable by land. 
He had viewed with the best attention ne was capable of« 
the high neighbouring grounds^ and the coast ; and he wa» 
satisfied from the steepness and boldness of the latter, and the 
extreme difficulty of access from the country, that it would 
be to the last dej^ree hazardous and dangerous to risk a 
landing in the ^ce of an enemy in force ; and though a 
landing were eflFected, it would be no less hazardous td 
force their way through the narrow defiles, and tlie various 
obstructions which nature threw m the way, and which 
jnight be easily multiplied by art ; such as raising redoubts, 
and throwing up entrenchments, &c. From what be had 
«ccn himself, he was convinced, that Plymouth was not to 
be approached or assaulted with the most distant pro^ct of 
success from the sea. He was equally satisfied, tiiat the 
enemy could not eiFect a landing near enough to the town; 
the coast to the westward being so very steep, and if they 
bad, the party which might get ashore would most certainly 
be cut off*. There were cases, there might arise circum^ 
stances, which he by no means meant to engage for. A 
formidable army might effect a landing; it might from 
is numbers force every part which stood in its way, or 
straighten a small and inferior army so^ as to compel it to 
change its situation, or bring it to the alternative of either 
abandoning the protection of the place, or throwing hself 
into the town. He was not combating supposed events of 
this nature. He was adverting to certain known facts and 
circumstances. That a fleet had appeared off Plymouth ; 
that if the fleet ventured in to attack the dock-yards and 
shipping; or that the enemy had ianded such a force as 
they could have spared, '\jfi order to favour the attack by the 
shipping; that in any or either event, the attempt must 
have miscarried^ and the enemy been repubed with con* 
siderablc loss, and no small share of di^ace. 

This, and this only, was the point which their Lordships 
were to consider. What was the state of defence ? What 
was the strength of the enemy ? In that light he could 
fairly lay his hand upon his heart, and declare upon his 
honour, from what he had himself seen, as well as what he 
could learn from others, that any attempt against the town^ 
dpcksy shipping, &c. must have miscaroried. 

TKe 
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The noble Duke laid particular stress on the circum- 
stances of his not writing the letter, to which Major An- 
derson's was an answer, .till after the subjeft had been .dis- 
cussed in that House. The observation was true. He be- 

^ lieved he had not, till after he heard it discussed in Par- 
liament. He could not then exaftly say what day in No- 
vember the Parliament met ; but as far as his memory 
served him, he believed the date of his first letter to Ma- 
jor Anderson was on the 26 th of that month ; and it was 
probable enough, that it was the conversation on the first 
day of the session, relative to the state of Plymouth, which 
induced him to make a particular enquiry, and to apply to 
Major Anderson, as the most fit and proper person, to cer- 
tify to him the -truth,' that he might not be led to believe 
implicitly, or condemn rashly, upon false or interested in- 
formation. He had heard reports, as well as the noble 
Duke, that there were neither sponges to clean, handspikes 

. to elevate, lower, or point the guns; bullets to fit, powder 
to discharge, nor men to work them. As he had ihe ho- 
nour of presiding both in a civil and military capacity, at 
the ordnance board ; he thought it somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that all this should happen to be the case, and never a 
single tittle of it reach his ears. That was the true mo- 
tive ;ivhich urged him to write to Major Anderson ; he 
presumed it was a very proper one; without even hinting, 
that it arose from an intention to answer some future pur- 
pose of debate in that House. He had a very proper re- 
speft and high opinion of the talents and abilities of the 
noble Lord, against whom the present proposed enquiry 
was apparently pointed. But he could assure their Lord- 
ships, that the noble Lord at the head of the staff and 
he, were far from being in a state of intimacy with each 
other : they scarcely ever conversed ; but as on one hand» 
he was by no means inclined to give the noble Lord credit, 
for what he did not deserve, he was equally averse to the 
throwing blame where he thought it was not due. Upon those 
general ideas, operating to a thorough conviftion in his own 
mind, he was clearly of opinion that the noble Lord had done 
every thing in his power, under such circumstances ; conse- 
quently that it would be very improper to go into a detail 
which could now • answer no one good purpose ; for he 
was satisfied, in every point of view, that the noble Duke's 
potion, was nugatory and ill-timed. 

Vol. XIV. V The 
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.The -Earl o{ Sandwich went very much into detail: 
described the maritime situation of the town^ the channel 
er port which leads up to the dock-yardi, the several bat? 
tenes that commanded the entrance and the chanoel : and 
particularly, the great strength of the hill^ and island bat-t 
terieSf He was free to acknowledge^ he said* that twQ 
opinions prevailed resptfiting the strength of Plymouth ; fof 
while some described it as almost invulnerable, others re^ 
presented it to be in a very weak and defenceless state^ 
For his part^ he ventured to think for himself, without; 
€xa£lly adi$pting any particular person's opinion. He 
had been frequently at Plymouth, both by land and sea 
carriage, and as far as a person not regularly experience^ 
in naval and military warfare could form a judgment, he wa| 
tolerably well entitled to venture to give ^n opinion. He made 
^very enquiry in his power, not only of sea, but land off 
ficers, of the state of the place, and in particular of ihft 
admiral of the port [Lord jShuldharo j that very morning^ 
who assured him and confirmed to him, every thing whioi 
had been asserted in the course of the debate, by the noble 
Viscount who spoke last. When he has approached the port 
himself by sea, be could plainly see the narrowness of the 
channel, and it$ serpentine course \ aind as far as he was abU 
to judge, sincerely protested, that it struck him as ^ at* 
tempt s^bsolutely impossible for a $in^le ship (for no vaorpi 
than one ship could venture in at a time) to make its way 
under the fire of seventy or eighty pieces of cannon, fron| 
five difierent dire6lions, by which she would be subje& t^ 
be r^ked every cable's length $he should proceed; and at the 
3ame time be open to the fire of the ships of war ia thff 
harbour. 

He had enquired about the want of matrosses, or men' tn 
fight thf5 guns; he was assured by thp same noble Lord^ 
ti^t the crews of the ships landed for the purpose fully sup- 
plied that want ; and that had the enemy dared to come^ 
they would have been covered with shame and disgrace. 
As to the particular wants which had been mentioned with 
an air of so much exultation \ he believed the charge, if ex4 
■amined, would be found equally ill-founded. Powder Ue 
was convinced, was both in the magazine and several re^ 
positories in very great abundance; and balls too; for 
a noble Lord then on the spot [Edgecombe] the last day the 
want of balls was mentioned in that House, told him, he 
^ould himself bavQ contradifted ihe?L&^wv.voxv,«ii he had sevcr 
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t-al of them in hia hand, at the time the French were lying 
off the town, * ■ » 

The noble Duke had said a great deal relative to the put- 
ting a stop to the going on with the boom, to be laid across 
the channel, in order to prevent the enemy entering the 
port, seaward; and presumed, that he had sent Captain 
Le Crass, on purpose to prevent the measure. His Grace 
likewise complained much that the commands were divided, 
and that there was ho power on the spot to order or direfl 
the joint operations of defence. To the first, he could say^ 
that he did not send down Captain Le Crass, upon any par* 
ticular errand whatever, more than to be present aiding and 
Assisting with his advice ; and as to the boom for the reasons 
before assigned, the total impra6licability of entering the chan* 
nel, unless the town and dock-yards were commanded by a 
superior land force ; he thought it a very unproper measure, 
as it would cause a waste o\ time, and hands which might 
be better employed, and create an unnecessary expente : and 
as to the divisibility of command, he presumed it arose from 
the nature of the place, it being at once a port, a garrison, 
and naval arsenal ; but be that as it might, he presumed . 
that was not imputable to the negle3 or inattention of the 
board at which he had the honour to preside, but from cir* 
cunmances or accidents in which he nor the board were not 
in the most remote manner concerned. Were he to give an 
opinion on the subjeft, it would be, that 410 inconvenience 
^ arose from the defence of the place, in certain respefls, de. 
volving upon different persons. On the contrary, in the 
hour of expefted danger, he understood that the most per* 
feft unanimity, cordiality, and zeal, subsisted between the 
gentlemen of the navy and the army ; and that no other con- 
tention appeared, but th^t glorious and commendable one of 
feeing who should be most forward in promoting the service 
of his country, and protefting and defending the place, com-^ 
mitted equally to the defence of the sailors, soldiers, towns- 
men, and civil officers. *After a speech of upwards of an 
hour long, his Lordship concluded with asking, whether 
their Lordships would think it wise, prudent, or proper, by 
Agreeing with the noble Duke's motion, to give our enemies 
a kind of invitation to attack us, bv acquainting them with 
an exaft professional description of all the hills, headlands, 
rivers, passes, defiles, &c. in the vicinity of Plymouth ? 
For his j)art, though he trusted, that the enemy would re- 
pent of it, if they came in consequence of such an invu 
tationj be was not $0 fond ot tVve xom^uUc ^u^ toax^^^N^'^% 

\3 2. \asx^^ 
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merely to court danger for the honour of braving it, and 
coming off viftorious. On that ground consequently, he 
would' give a negative to the motion made by the noble 
Duke, 

Lord Shelburne said, before he went into a discussion of 
the motion, he must beg an explanation from the noble Vis- 
count in the green ribbon, ot certain words which he had 
taken down at the time the noble Viscount delivered them, 
and these were, '* that a greater degree of intercourse and 
communication subsisted between this country and France, 
than the noble Viscount wished." The reason why he de* 
sired to have a full explanation of these words was, because 
as calumny was now so freely circulated, and not only aimed 
at whigs who were dead, but at whigs who were living, 
striking at the highest charafters, at men of the first rank, of 
the most respe£lable talents, and of the most noble principles, 
it was highly necessary for that House to know whether, noble 
LK)rds in the first departments of the state, not only privately 
encouraged those calumnies, but in public debate gave them 
their support by insinuations, which seemed to corroborate 
and confirm them. Their Lordships would immediately con- 
ceive from his description of the charafters at whom these ca- 
lumnies were levelled, that he did not mean to include himsdf 
in the number, not having the honour to be enrolled in the 
party thus pointed at, although he had been as much and as 
grossly scandalized that way, as others. But the person he 
alluded to, was his noble friend, the noble Duke near him 
[Richmond] who had been lately traduced and vilified in the 
most villanous, in the most black, in the most abominable 
manner. He said the channels through which these gross 
calumnies were circulated, were so low and filthy, that he 
should have thought them unworthy either of his own notice, 
pr that of any one of their Lordships, had he not lately to 
his utter astonishment seen, that the falsehoods they teemed 
with, had more credit paid to them than he had imagined, 
and that Sir Thomas Broughton, in his speech at the 
Cheshire meeting, had adopted the idea, and alluded to it 
in a remarkable manner; and more than one allusion had 
been made to those fabricated falshoods, in anothej place.^ 

His 

• Meaning the House of Commons, where George Onslow ac. 
cused, or at least strongly insinuated, that the Duke of Richmond's 
taking plans of the country, was with an intention to transmit them 
to our enemies; and on the same night asserted for truth, the ob« 
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His Lordship adverted to the pretended informations that 
were given to the secretaries of state some years ago, against 
the first personages in the kingdom, charging them with 
crimes of the most unheard of and horrid nature ; he begged 
therefore to know if any thing of the same sort was going 
on now, and for that reason he called upon the noble Vis- 
count in the green ribbon to declare, — whether in his for- 
mer situation as ambassador to the court of France, or in 
his present situation as secretary of state, any information had 
been given him, or had come to him in any shape, amount- 
ing to a charge against any one of their Lordships — he would 
not circumscribe and narrow the question — against any one 
member of either House of Parliament. He would put it in 
as full and as comprehensive a manner as possible ; whether 
any accusation had been preferred against any member of that 
House, or the other, for carrying on a treasonable correspond 
dence with France, or any of the enemies of the country. 
He expefted to receive a direft and explicit answer; and 
hoped that the old game played by Mr. Dignam, whose fate 
and deserts weire well known, was not meant to be repeated 
in order to answer the poor, temporary, wretched purposes, 
.of taking from the weight and reputation of such persons, 
as in either House, disapproved and publicly opposed the 
measures recommended by the present administration. If an^ 
second plot was now hatching, let administration come for- 
ward like men, make their charges and quote their authority^ 
and not like the lurking assassin, stab with promised impu- 
nity, under the proteftion of darkness ; or basely whisper, 
hint, and insinuate, when they dare not speak out or di- 
reft, for fear of public deteftion. 

Lord Stormont^ said the words he had used were round, 
plain, ind direft, and therefore be should not scruple to 
give them a round, plain, and direft interpretation, as he 
really meant them. He declared, he never in his life had, 
cither in reply to inveftive, or in anyone speech, made 
use of a personal allusion to any of their Lordships ; that in 
the present case he had no intention of making a personal ap- 
plication ; that he meant merely to allude to a sort of inter- 
course and communication carried on between this country 
and France, since the commencement of hostilities, which 
he feared was attended with very mischievous consequences : 

jKrvation put into the mouth of the Duke D' Aquiljon, intimating hia 
•urprize that his Grace the Duke of Richmond.had gone over to the 
French King's interest. 

U 3 an 
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an intercourse, he said, which was carried on with as muefa 
indifference as if the two countries were in a state of per- 
feft and profound peace. Through t)ii« channel, he jdii 
not doubt, but that much intelligence was communicated. 
This and this only, his Lordship declared was his meaning ; 
he knew his own situation better, and what was due to the 
honour and dignity of their Lordships, than to confound 
treasonable correspondence with the words communication and 
intercourse^ or to throw out loose and random allusions to the 
former in public debate. 

hoti SJulburne rose with some degree of warmth. He 
contended, that the answer now given, was by na meant 
satisfa£lory. The communication stated by the noble Vis*. 
count, was a communication that had for some months 
ceased to exist; but whether or not ;• the nbble Viscount either 
alluded to some inconvenience, or bad or mischievous con- 
sequence, which arose from the present intercourse with our 
foreign enemies, or he did not. If the former, he presumed* 
the noble Viscount could be no stranger to the delinquents: 
if no evil existed, then what had fallen from his Lordship 
might pass for no more than a figure in debate. The alter«^ 
native was held out fairly, to the noble Lord to make hit 
choice; that no evils existed, or if they did, they arose not 
from any correspondence, carried on between any of the 
members of either House of Parliament and our foreign 
enemies. 

Lord Stormont appealed to the House, whether he was 
Bound, upon the requisition of any one Lord, to answer tm 
matters of state, the knowledge ot which could only have 
been gained through the channel of office ? He knew if the 
House insisted on it (though he believed he might stand ex« 
cused even then in some instances) he must and would aiv» 
«wer ; but this he had always understood, since be had the hor 
nour of a seat in that House, was not the case upon inter* 
rogatories being put by an individual Lord. 

Lord Shelbupie so far agreed with the noble Viscount as ta 
acknowledge, that he was not bound, as a matter of rights 
to answer questions which any individual Lord might put t^ 
him, but he believed there was a great number of questions 
that might arise in the course of a debate, which though put 
by an individual Lord, might afterwards become the ques- 
tions of the House, and to which, it would be incumbent 
on any noble Lord to give a precise and direft answer, i€ 
called upon. But waving t\ie figlM, tot l>afc -^v^^xii, ot thfe 
application oi the general rule; Vi^ mAic3iL \»^^^^ x^^^c^ 
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iloble Viscount's counesy» considering the daily libels which 
Were published against his noble JFriend near him, and several 
4)ther noble Lords on the same side of the House, to remove 
t^ery appearance of doubt or uncertslinty on the present 
tecaiioti* For his part^ he trusted to the noble Viscbunt's 
candour; He could not believe that his Lordship would, in 

{ustice to the noble Duke, refuse to give a reply, which might 
)c contained in a very few words^ Whether he did, or did 
hot allude to any specinc intelligence^ conveyed by the chan*^ 
hel before mentioned ? 

Lord Stormdnt said) he had spoken fully before on the sub« 
jefi. He ^id not thitik himsNilf bound to answer questions 
put to him by individual Lords, and tonsecj^uently he could 
make no other reply but what he gave beiore, which was* 
thac when he spoke of ail intercourse between France and 
this country^ he had nothing more in contettiplation, than 
the inconvenience arising trom a free and urynterrupted 
tommunication between two powers at war. 

He Still contended that no individual member had a right 
(0 question him upon matters extraneous to the debate. He 
fiad explained his sentiments very fully already, and he trusted 
the noble Earl would urge the matter no further; 

The Marquis of Rockinghani observed, that the noble 
Viscount's condti£l was touliy unpre(5edented« As a per- 
son in high trust and confidence withhis Sovereign, and 
from his office, supposed to be peculiarly conversant with 
every matter of importance, pettaming to the state^ whatever 
imW from the noble Lord canie with great weight.. The lioble 
Viscount laments the intercourse which subsists between ui 
and our enemies. He wishes it were' at an end. His Lord-^ 
ihip niust surely have Some special reason for this wish^ The 
tioble £arl who took up this business, concerning the abuses 
and falshoodd dailv propagated in the prints, supposed to be 
faired and deVotea to the views of government, calls for an 
explanation^ which is denied him; so far as it relates to 
^rsons, the noble Viscount refusing to give any other an<i 
twer^ but a general one, that he alluded to the cammunica'» 
cion kept open by the packet boats, viz. between Margate and 
Ostend. This in his opinion was leaving the matter loose and 
unexplained; particularly since a noble Dake's name had 
been introduced into the debate^ His Lordshi]^ reprobated 
in very warm terms the condud oc adminisuration^ in 
fairing* and paying a set of miscreants and assassins to stab 
iome of the^ first chara&erf in this kingdom* Not coo< 
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tented with listing an host of scribblers to delude the people 
and defend the measures of ministers, to complete their 
purposes those scribblers had instruflions to vilify and tra- 
duce every member in both Houses, who distinguished him- 
self in opposition. This was the last struggle of a desperate 
court faftion, who were ready to risk every thing; the 
honour of their Sovereign, the happiness of his people^ and 
even the nation itself, sooner than part with their present 
.situations. He contended' that the matter now had taken 
a yery serious appearance, and that the noble Viscount in 
the green ribbon, was bound not only to the persons alluded 
to, not to leave the House, in suspense, relative to the am- 
)}iguity of his expressions, but a£lually stood bound to the 
•House itself. 

The Earl of Coventry pursued the same line of argument 
for some time, and highly disapproved of the language held 
by the noble Viscount in the green ribbon. He insisted 
strenuously, that the request was not a request, the assenting 
to, or refusing of which could only affe£i an individual 
member of that House; it concerned the House as a body. 
It was their Lordships' duty not to permit any of their 
members to lie under wanton ill-founded imputations. 
It was equally zo^ when an accusation came from a person 
of the noble Viscount's rank and charaQer, ^nd positive re- 
lation to the state, not to permit it to be passed over in 
silence. Firmly persuaded that he was speaking consonant 
to strift parliamentary language, he thought it incumbent 
upon their Lordships, to oblige the noble Viscount to an* 
swer upon his legs. 

The Duke of Richmond sa\d^ he believed no age or nation 
was ever a witness to so inany repeated attacks as had been 
made upon him in the public prints. All equally scurrilous 
and false ; but some ,oi them iounded in the most deep and 
rancorous malice. What principally distinguished those 
attacks from all others of a similar kind was, that the 
authors of those flagitious attempts, who not only endeavoured 
to traduce him, but to render him odious to the rest of his 
fellow subje£ls, were publicly encouraged and countenanced 
to stigmatize him as rebel and traitor ; and he had 
every reason to be persuaded, rewarded by administration. 
To enter into particulars, would, he presumed, be un- 
necessary; he could not however avoid mentioning one 
paper in particular, which day after day, endeavoured to 
render him an obje^ of national detestation. The paper be 

meant 
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meant was the Morning Post, whose editor or dire£lor< filled 
up a certain portion 01 his scandalous chronicle, every day, 
in heaping on his head the most false and hateful reproaches. 
And he had authority to say, and he appealed to the noble 
Lord on. the woolsack, if his Lordship had not repeated 
application ma%le to him by some of the members of ad- 
ministration, one in particular that he could mention* 

{supposed to mean Lord Sandwich^] to bestow on this base 
ibeller, one of the best livings in his gift, that should be- 
come vacant, as a reward for his dirty work. He said, those 
who either employed or rewarded this nefarious wretch, 
ivere ten times more infamous than he was himself. He 
however despised any thing such a miscreant could write 
against him, so long as the prostitute hireling confined him- 
self to mere scurrility and Billingsgate; but when his daily 
calumnies were found to have no other efFe£l but to create 
in the public the most utter contempt, this assassip^ bv the 
advise of his employers, ventured to take new grouna, and 
to charge him with treason and intended rebellion. 

He hoped his sentiments respefting the liberty of the press 
were well known. He looked upon the press to be the great 
palladium of the liberties of the people, having no doubt 
m his own mind, whenever the former should be impaired, 
abridged, or taken away, that public liberty would feel pro- 
portionably, or soon follow after. While he said this, no 
person who heard him, more sinceilely lamented the licen- 
tiousness and abuse of the press than he did. Such indeed 
was the rage which prevailed for public calumny, that even 
the prince did not escape ; yet he could plainly perceive, 
that ministers not only encouraged it, so far as it answered 
' their own purposes, but even seemed to enjoy the prevalent 
licentiousness, daily apparent in the public prints. When 
he said so, he did not wish to be understood, that they em-* 
ployed people to abuse themselves. No ; but by permitting 
such enormities to pass unnoticed, and letting the offenders 
continue to transgress with impunity, afforded him strong 
ground of suspicion, that these miscreants were permitted 
to indulge themselves, merely in order to furnish a pretext 
to take away the liberty of the press, on account of its per- 
version and abuse. 

For his part, he thought, that he would at all times prove 
himself the best friend to the press, who should bring those 
to punishment that had abused the privilege. After ex- 
plaining himself very fully on this part of his subje£V, he 

appealed 
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appealed to the whole tenor of his con4u6l» iitite his first 
entrance into public life, nor should he have departed frontf 
it, if the affair he was about to mention, had not become if 
matter of state, or national interest, di^tinfl from ihk persoR 
of the pirty accused. On less important occasions^ he 
deemed it beneath him to take notice of an annoymoufl^ 
libeller; but when he found himself publicly accused inf 
print, with holding a treasonable correspondence with tht 
enemies of his country, he thought it then became the af- 
fair of the community, and his duty, to preverrt other mei* 
from being so grossly calumniated, by dire£^ing the author 
of the calumny to be prosecuCed in a court of lav)^, and of 
course by making an example of himi to deter others from 
committing the same crime; in carrying on this^ prosecu^' 
tion however^ he did not avail himself of his privilege as Ir 
peer, by ^bringing an a£tion of standalum magnaium, {^either 
hid he made a private or personal aflfair of it, but as the 
offence was an offence against the community^ h6 brought 
it on in such a manner as to give the culprit an opportunity 
to justify his charge, and as he had accused him of being ar 
traitor, that he might, if he could, prove his accusation. If 
he was the arch traitor the libeller described him to be, ht 
had him at his mercy. He was conscious he was not^ and 
was therefore prepared to meet the accusation direClly^ 
in the mean time, guilty or not guilty, he was determined 
to appeal to the laws of his' country, whether such attackt 
were legal, till the fafts were previously proved/ He waff 
free to acknowledge, nevertheless, that he was not consciout 
of hafving received any injury; because, had he been in^ 
c lined to seek reparation in damages,, lie could not swear 
tiiat he believed that any thing circulated or fabricated hf 
such miscreants could injure his-chara6^er ; if it could have 
any such ef&ft^ he was perfe^ly satisfied that his chsL* 
rafter would not be worth preserving. At all events^ 
how much soever he despised the various methods resorted 
to, in order to depreciate hxxh in the opinion of his fellow 
siibjefts, both by tlie wretches he had been alluding to, and 
their more wretched employers, as the matter had nndergone 
lo much discussion, he thought it highly incumbent on thtf 
noble Viscount to explain himself. 

hotAStormeni still pertinaciously adhered to his forifier 

resolutson, and refused to explain. He lamented, as mueh 

as the noble Duke, the extreme licentiousness of the pre^, 

^nd the daily enormities commiitei ^indeai v\a Y^^t^^^ 
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of preserving its freedom. He denied that he ever either 
direftlv or indire£lly gave any countenance or proteftioii 
to sucn publications, which, in his opinion, were, a disgrace 
tt) the country where they were permitted. He had felt, 
while ambassador at the court of Versailles, and since, the 
mischiefs arising from this species of licentiousness ; and he 
was persuaded, that no one circumstance more contributed 
to the difficulties we had now to contend with than the 
prints published in this country, and the speeches and con*^ 
versations in that House, which, whether they were truly or 
falsely represented, never failed to be produftive of much 
mischief. And a^ for the miscreant to wfiom the noble Duke 
alluded, the noble Duke himself could not hold him in 
greater abhorrence, contempt, and detestation.* 

The Duke of Grafton said, that he did not see how the 
noble Viscount could leave the House, or their Lordshipf 
adjourn, consistent with their own honour, till his Lof dship 
consented to give a full, explicit, and inequivocal explana^ 
tion, » 

Lord Dudlev went at large into the point of order ; and 
insisted that the noble Viscount was not obliged to explain 
upon the requisition of any individual Lord, or any memBer, 
Unless it was first determined by the opinion of the House 
that he ought to answer. 

The Duke of Manchester said, that whether the charge 
could be fairly applied to any noble Lord, when the noble 
Viscount first used the expression, or not, was more than he 
could pretend to say; but, at present, considering what had 
fallen in the course of the debate, all doubt of the propriety 
of the desired explanation was clearly out of the question. 
The charge, he was ready to grant, when first made, was 
general. It might apply to any man indiscriminately, but 
the exception of the noble Duke and others being the per- 
sons meant, having been refused, gave the charge a new 
shape, and amounted very nearly t6 a specification against 
the noble persons whose names have been mentioned. This 
being his idea, he was determined to take the sense of the 
House upon it. His Grace accordingly moved, 

* The reporter begs leave to state a fiiA relative to the condbft 
of die noble Visoount. Mr. Bate tlie same evening or the tiext 
mornings wrote a ktter to h\% Lordship^ desiriag to know whether 
he made use of the words as they stand in the text. His Loidshipt 
ve believe, denied it} but be that as it may, he had a paragraph . 
fent to the other ministerial jtmis, to caiix\^<^v&. \\.\xYiVw^ss^NsCvv^ 
the next day. 
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•• That notice having been taken of s6me words spoken 
by Lord Viscount Stormont, one of his Majesty's principal 
secretaries of state^ in the course of his argument, and thought 
to allude to certain nobje Lords.; and the question being 
thereupon put to him, but the said noble Viscount declining 
to give any answer — Resolved, That he be requested to an- 
swer on his legs." 

Lord Ravenswortk said, he perfeftly agreed with the 
noble Duke, as to the propriety of the motion; but be- 
lieved it was not entirely regular, as the words spoken 
should have been stated as a ground for the resolution. 
He said, there were numerous instances in their Lordships' 
journals, where Lords had made use of improper expres- 
sions, upon which the House insisted on explanations ; and 
in cases where the party, who made use of the expression^ 
refused to answer or give satisfaction to the House, he has 
l?een ordered into the custody of the black rod; and he be- 
lieved, upon more than one occasion, has been sent to the 
Tower. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that proof should be made of the 
objeftionable words, that is the species of proof which the 
words were capable of, such as the acknowledgment of the 
noble Lord; the assertion of the noble Lord who took down 
^he supposed words ; or the general sense of their Lprdships, 

In the case now under consideration, supposing the noble 
Duke's motion to be regular, nothing could be considered but 
the words first spoken. For his part, he was so dull as not to 
be able to perceive how these words could be said to apply 
to the noble Duke who had been so often alluded to in the 
course of the debate, and some other noble Lords, more than 
to any individual, or number of individuals, in the wide 
circuit of the whole kingdom. The noble Viscount, in the 
course of his argument, observed, that there was too great 
an intercourse kept up between this kingdom and our foreign 
enemies. Did any one of their Lordships doubt the faft ? 
The noble Viscount states the nature of this intercourse to 
te a general one, by the way of Margate and Ostend. His 
Lordship has further said, that he meant not to apply it to 
any man, or body of men; and in this exafl: state the mat- 
ter rests. For his own part, he could perceive nothing of- 
fensive; and as to what passed since, it was impossible^ 
in his opinion, to make that a ground for the proposed reso- 
lution« 

The 
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The Marquis of Rockingham said, the noble Viscount 
meant to trifle with the House, or he must have had some 
reason for making use of the expression he did. If the for* 
mer, it was a most wanton and unjustifiable deviation from 
the established rules of debate, and rendered his Lordship's 
conduft unpardonable, by leaving the House without giving 
the explanation desired ; if he knew any traitors, or treason* 
able correspondence going on between persons on this side 
of the water and our natural enemies, and concealed it, then 
he was guilty of one of the highest crimes known to our law, ' 
that of misprision of treason. 

Lord Camden pursued the same idea, and maintained, that 
the ground had entirely shifted, since the first occurrence 
happened, which had been stated by the noble Lord on the 
woolsack. Reports had been spread relative to the supposed 
condufl of a noble Duke, as well as other noble Lord^. 
One of his Majesty's secretaries of state, high in office and 
in special confidence with his Sovereign, complains of the 
improper intercourse between this kingdom and the foreign 
states now at war. A noble Lord rises and demands an ex- 
planation. The noble Viscount refuses, but tells you the 
channel by which intelligence is, or may be conveyed. 
What more ? When he is asked, whether he meant this or 
that noble Lord; he says, he will not answer that question, 
though he tells you of the numerous mischiefs that have re- 
sulted, and may continue to result, from such a conveyance. 
He hoped, however, that the noble Viscount woula upon 
further recollection think better, and more coolly; other- 
wise, though perhaps the noble Duke's motion might require 
to be new modelled, most certainly he would vote for the 
question, should it become necessary. 

The Earl of Shelhume repeated many of his former argu- 
ments, attacked administration again, on the encouragement 
given by a late secretary of state [SufFolkJ and his colleague^ 
m office to Dignahi ; and said, he presumed, that finding 
themselves sinking, they wished to buoy themselves up a 
little longer by a forged plot. If the noble Viscount alluded 
to any correspondence of his, he put him at defiance to 
produce it. There was a man with whose correspondence 
and confidence he had been honoured, and whose confidence 
and correspondence might be well deemed an honour to 
the first crowned head in Europe [supposed to mean DoSor 
Franklyn] as a philosopher, a man of talents, a politician, 
.and the ^ steady and unalterable friend of humaxv Idsid. L^ 
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might in the contemplation of some men» be treasonable to 
correspond with such a man ; but he despised the folly, and 
;»bhorred the malice^ that could construe a literary, friendly » 
correspondence with such a man, as importing a design to 
overthrow the liberties of his country. His intimacy with 
that great philosopher, was at all times a matter of pleasing 
reflection to him ; and in his estimation, would be deemed 
the highest honour which it was in the power of fortune to 
bestow. 

Earl Gower said, he did hot find himself exactly disposed 
to fall in with the arguments, which had fallen from either 
»ide of the House ; at least the mode of applying them to 
the subject matter of debate, were far from meeting his 
ideas. Most clearly, if any noble Lord found or thought 
himself particularly pointed at in debate, and demanded air 
explanation, such demand was pot by the usage of Parlia* 
ment, deemed a request from an individual metnber, but a 
request made under the sanction and protection of that body 
to which he belonged. In this, as well as every other ^mat« 
ter respecting the order of their Lordships' proceedings, il 
belonged to the House to determine Jiow far such desired 
explanations were or were not proper; otherwise it would be 
impossible to conduct business in either House of Parlia- 
ment. Offensive words spoken in debate, either reflecting 
on the House itself, or direftly or indireSly charging any 
of its members, subje£led the speaker to censure, if ho 
did not either explain or retraft his words; or if they im- 
ported personal accusation, if he did not pledge himself to 
prove the accusation made agaii>«t the party. There was no 
doubt, but that this was the esdiblished usage of Parliament^ 
time immemorial ; and he so far agreed with noble Lords 
who spoke to the question, that there were precedents to 
support the usage extant, on their Lordships' journals. If 
this was agreeable to the constant mode of proceeding, all 
that remained to be done, was to see whiether the condud of 
the noble Viscount in the green ribbon brought him within 
the rule. What was the expression used by his Lordship^ 
which gave rise to the present conversation ? " That there 
already subsisted a greater degree of intercourse and com- 
munication between this country and France than he 
wished." For his part, he CQuId see nothings which the 
most' fertile imagination could interpret into ^n obliqoe 
charge, against any one noble i.ord present. But the 
noble Earl, who noticed l\ie exptt&dou, VonItv^ \atco« 
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4uced matter partly extraneous, in consequence of which 
|uid other concurrent circumstances, what before applied to 
jDO particul^ person or persons whatever, exceptions having 
jbeen required and refused, that certain persons were not 
meant f the matter, now had assumed in some measure a 
(different appearance. But as the noble Viscount, by in^ 
ference at least, says he meant no allusion to particular 
persons ; he would with all due deference, recommend to 
his Lordship to say in one way^ what he had more tiian once 
fepeated io another, which would render the motion moved 
ky the not^e Puke unnecessary, and continue no longer to 
interrupt the debate,. 

: Locd Slarmont rose once more and said, he had not changed 
llift opinion* as to the impropriety of calling* upon him, to 
^plain an expression which fell from him, when be first 
ICOse to' $pesk tp the original question ; but as a proof that, 
IkC had no intention to point at the noble Duke, or any 
other noble Lord, though he was not yet convinced, that 
be was bound to so explain his words, he could now with 
truth assure their lordships that he had not* 

In the course of the conversation, the motion made by 
the Duke of Manchester was withdrawn, on one idea, that 
|t Wat irr.egular and informal, and would more properly 
icome under their Lordships' consideration, after the origi- 
nal motion should be disposed of. The original debate was 
»ow recommenced. 

Lord Skeltume condemned the general government of tho 
Hrrny, the military arrangement, &c. in very strong terms; 
particularly that part oi it, which related to temporory 
]rank. lie affirmed, that all regard for merit was totally 
JForgotten ; that some of the best officers in the service, were 
.either neglected or ill-treated ; and that every person who 
stood well with administration, no matter how little fiaed by 
nature or habit to serve in ^he army, were put over the heads^ 
of some of the ableist and most distinguished veterans in the 
aervice. He scarcely went into a company that he did not 
jbiear an account of spme fresh injury received by those de* 
derving men^ either in respect of arrangement of rank, or 
having some favourite put over their beads, to command 
them. Th^t valuable officer. Colonel Musgrave, was, he 
understood, returning to Europe in disgust when his ser^ 
vices were most wanted ; because he could not serve under 
H person, that had, not long since, been a subaltern in a re- 
ftnienf of which he then had the command, as ma^or. 
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He mentioned several other particulars, of other deserv- 
ing officers, who had been equally mal-tfeated, and who . 
were in the same manner, retiring from the service in 
disgust. • 

He said, no man entertained a higher esteem for the 
noble Lord at the head of the stafF than he did. He knew 
his private and public virtues, and revered them ; yet he 
could not say, but he was much at a loss to reconcile his 
present conduft, to the opinions which a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the noble Lord, had enabled him 
to form. He was too thoroughly convinced of the noble 
Lord's professional talents, his great experience, and personal 
integrity, to ever believe, that the present military system 
met with his secret approbation. The noble Lord, he was 
sure, knew how mischievous such a system was, to give it 
his countenance, much less his support. He had himself^ 
in his own person, proved fully how much it is the duty of 
government, at all times, to seek deserving men, to em- 
ploy them, and reward them ; and his Lordship therefore, 
would be one of the last, he had a right to presume, whd 
would, or ought to promote, or abet any system which had 
for its principle an avowed intention of neglefting all mi- . 
litary merit, and discouraging all those qualities by which 
he had recommended himself so successfully to his sovereign 
and his country, as to be now arrived at the head of his pro- 
fession. Combining, therefore, what he saw with what he 
knew, he could no otherwise account for the insults daily put 
upon old, experienced, able, and deserving officers, than by 
supposing that his Lordship had no power ; and that he only 
aSed under the direSions of others, whose ignorance and 
gross inability could t)nly be equalled by the confidence 
and temerity with which they daringly, day after day, ven-^ 
tured to try the patience and forbearance of a ruined, in* 
suited and betrayed people. 

His Lordship then proceeded to speak more particularly 
to the question. He said, he had not seen Plymouth, in or 
about the period to which the present motion was direSed ; 
but he was not, however, a stranger to its r^al condition and 
state of defence, at the time the combined fleets of France 
and Spain appeared before it. He had conversed with seve^ 
ral officers belonging both to the military and militia, who 
were there at the time, and assured him, that the place was 
quite naked and defenceless ; and must have fallen, had the 
enemy attempted it. But aUov^mg fci ^iTgam^GX.'^ sake^ thai 
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the place from its natural situation, and the strength of its 
works, might be well defended; was it not universally ac- 
knowledged, notwithstanding the curious extraft read by the 
lioble Viscount at the head of the ordnance [Townshend] 
that if there was powder, which he believed not to be the 
case, that it W2(s not distributed; that if there were balls, 
they did not fit the calibres; that the greater part of the 
guns were not mounted; that such as were had no hand- 
spikes to work them; and in the few instances where every 
thing else was to be had, the guns were rendered useless for 
want of wadding and ramrods ; add to this^ the tptal want 
of matrosses, there being but thirty or thirty*five in the 
whole, to manage upwards of two hundred pieces of can- 
noh ; and though a temporary supply of men from the ships 
bf war, might be had to make up the deficiency of gunners; 
yet if the enemy had attacked the town both by land and sea^ 
one of the two services must have been negleSed ; and either 
the ships or the land defences for want of proper persons to 
work the guns, must have been abandoned. 

These were fafts notoriously and universally known ; they 
ought to be enquired into; and the authors of, the imminent 
dangers then depending, be brought to exemplary punish* 
ment. He most heartily joined in the* sentiments of the 
noble Duke, who spoke earty [Duke of Grafton] respe£llng 
the follv and absurdity of attempting to impose upon their 
Lordships and the public, by pretending to dread that the 
prescfnt proposed enquiry, would be the means of conveying 
to our enemies, dangerous and improper intelligence. He 
could not well determine, whether more to despise or laugh 
at the folly and absurdity of such a flimsy pretext. He could 
tell the noble Viscount, what he presumed, he o^ly afiFe&ed 
to be ignorant of; that we had not a place of strength with- 
in the Kingdom, of which our enemies had not the most ' 
accurate plans. He had the honour of occupying a post 
in administration himself, which of course gave him some - 
claim to speak with confidence. W^hen he filled the post of 
one of his Majesty's secretaries of state, he had opportunities 
of being fully acquainted with the subjeft he was now speak- 
ing of. And he believed the noble Viscount, could not have 
so much mis-spent his time, in the charafter of a minister 9fL 
a foreign court, as not to recolleft, that one of his principal 
duties, after being in possession of the latest accounts. 
Was to use every means in his power to obtain a faithfuji 
sfate of all fortresses, arsenals, &c* MvCcvva n5cw^ >4l\^v 

Vol. XIV. X ^^^^ 
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dom. The noble Viscount well knew, that this was one of 
the first duties of a minister, resident at a foreign court. 
He should forbear to enter into particulars, because it would 
be entirely unnecessary to state them to the noble Vis- 
count. 

After speaking to several other points of less consequence, 
he said, he should sit down, wishing to leave this impression 
on the House; that the motion made by his noble friend 
near him, after a full and lon^ discussion, had received no 
opposition, but upon two grounds. The first, urged by the 
noble Viscount in the green ribbon, upon the supposition^ 
that if the motion should go, ^ it would be the means of con- 
veying impropler intelligence to our enemies ; the other ob« 
jeSion was started by a noble Viscount [Townshend] in a 
more direft manner; for it expressly contradifted the fafts 
on which the motion was founded. As to the former of these, 
he was certain there was not a noble Lord who heard him, 
that did not scout the idea ; and the latter, instead of being 
an argument against the motion, evidently pointed out the 
necessity of immediately setting on foot the proposed en- 
quiry. For ^vhat was the faft ? Sir David Lindsay, who 
commanded the troops destined for the defence of Plymouth, 
makes frequent representations to the senior officer on the 
staff, afting as commander in chief, respefting the defence- 
less state of the place, both previous to and after the enemy 
appeared before it; those representations are totally disre* 
garded, or nothing is done in consequence of them, which 
at length induced oir David Lindsay, to desire permission to 
resign ; the consequence of which was, that his resignation 
was accepted. The matter then before their Lordships was 
fairly this ; whether the commander of the troops, or the 
writer of the extraft, deserved most credit? Which could 
not be known, without the proposed enquiry was instituted. 
It was not a mere question of curiosity, to know, which of 
the officers was in the right; but it was a question of the 
first importance and consequence to the well-being of this 
country, to know, whether Plymouth was or was not in a 
state of defence when the combined fleets of France and 
Spain appeared before it in August last? On the whole, in 
his opinion, both the arguments urged against the motion, 
went strong in favour of it, and as such, it met with his 
most hearty concurrence. 

The Duke of Chandois said, that nothing but the fullest 
convidion should have induced him to declare his senti* 

ments. 
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xnents on the present occasion. That he should negle£l the 
duty he owed his Sovereign and his country, if he gave a 
silent vote, when he Was determined to give that vote against 
administration. , 

He had hitherto supported their measures because he 
thought them right in themselves, though he was far 
frota approving of the means adopted for carrying them 
into execution; but after ^ such a series of blunders, and 
inisfortunes in consequence of those blunders, it was 
impossible that they could be longer entitled to his sup- 
port. 

His Grace, after justifying his former conduft, and en- 
deavouring to reconcile it to that which he meant here- 
after to pursue, said, he was firmly persuaded, that Ply- 
mouth was in a defenceless state; that it came confirmed 
to him from every quarter, from the friends and opposers 
of' administration indiscriminately; and until he heard the 
cxtraS read by the noble Viscount, never heard that the faft 
had been so much as controverted out of that House. 
It was notorious beside, that Portsmouth, considering all cir- 
cumstances, was pretty nearly in the same condition. His 
residence was in the country in which Portsmouth is si- 
tuated ; he was near it at the time the combined fleets were 
off Plymouth; and there was, he knew, a very inadequate 
force for its defence, had the enemy ventured up the C flan- 
nel to attack it. The governor f Genera I Mqnkton] did 
every thing that an able and aaive officer could do, 
to supply by care and attention what was wanting in 
cffeftive force; but he was satisfied in his own mind, 
that, that very important fortress, in case of a sudden 
attempt,* would have run a great risk of being destroyed, 
and with it the navy of England most probably have 
fallen. 
V He said, he supported the King's ministers hitherto, nor 
had he changed his principles in any respeft. He had been 
always of opinion, that America formed a part of the Bri- 
tish empire, and of course owed obedience to tlje British 
government: he meant a constitutional obedience, regu- 
Jated by law, and spund principles of political connexion. 
When Americja, attempted to throw off that obedience, and 
to sever herself from the parent state, he thouglit it was the 
duty of Parliament to interfere, and exert itself; and to 
sanftion measures which held out a fair prospefl; of inducing 
our subjeSs, on the other side of the Atlantic, to return to their 

X 2 duty. 
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duty. Measures were accordingly submitted to, and adopted 
by Parliament, which had uniformly met with his support; 
but whether through the inability of those who planned them 
in the first instance, or from those who were appointed to 
carry them into execution in the second, or from a mixture 
of both, he could not pretend exaftly to say; but so it hap- 
pened, that those measures, in a greater or less degree, sue- 
cessively failed; and notwithstanding the immense sums that 
had been spent, and blood spilt in the contest, we found our* 
selves on every side, if not a£lually defeated, uniformly ba- 
iled in our attempts. 

In the course of this struggle, between us and our subje£ls, 
some occurrences fell out which bore a very serious appear- ' 
ance, and threatened the most fatal consequences. First, 
France broke with us, and in the height of the contest with 
France, and a third part of our own subjefts, Spain threw 
her whole weight into the scale, already, too heavy against 
us. The difficulties these circumstances presented were 
alarming, if not insurmountable. It was not easy to say, what 
was best to be done; but if this country was to be saved, it 
Was clear to him, that it would never be saved by the present 
ministers. He pretended to little political knowledge. He 
was conscious of his own inability to advise at sucn an ar- 
duous and trying moment; but his mind was impressed with 
the most full and deep conviftion, that this countiy was not 
to be snatched from the verge of destruflion by the counsels 
and counsellors to whom she was entrusted. 

The sentiments of affeflion, respeft, and loyalty which 
he retained for his Sovereign, the regard and esteem which be 
bore towards some of the present members of administration; 
and above all, as including every, thing dear to him, thepres- 
• sing necessity there was for the most perfeft unanimity, were 
all such strong reasons with him (unanimity being so essential 
to the safety and preservation oi the state) as rendered it ex- 
tremely irksome to differ from the King*s servants, or to seem 
to throw impediments in the way of government. He trusted, 
therefore, thinking and seeing matters in the light that he 
did, that the noble Lords in administration who hdard him, 
and their friends, would give him full credit, when he so- 
lemnly affirmed, that nothing short of a full persuasion, 
that the same measure direfted by the same men, if adhered 
to, would end in the ruin of this country, could have pre- 
vailed upon him to rise upon the present occasion. He knew 
too well bis own incapacity lo &\%c\i?.% ^wcK matters; he 
was SLware of his personal im\guv^ca^c^\ c.Cku^cAa\x%<5k\^^ 
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he rose with' diffidence and caution, and he hoped he sliouid 
be believed, that he had troubled their lordships merely in 
the discharge of a call of duty. 

If the enquiry proposed by the noble Duke who made th6 
motion was to be followed by the bad consequences predifted 
by the noble Viscount in the green ribbon, that of convey- 
ing dangerous or improper intelligence to our enemies, he 
would most assuredly be one of the first to rise in order to' 
declare his dissent ; but as he was not convinced by any 
thing which fell from the noble Viscount, that such conse- 
quences would arise, and as he thought on the other hand, 
that great benefits Would be derived by preventing and put- 
ting ministers hereafter more on their guard, he was for' 
agreeing with the noble Duke's motion. 

Lord Ravensworth spoke on the same side, and described 
in very forcible terms, the neglected and defenceless state of 
the north eastern part of the kingdom, where he resided. 
He spoke of the aflFair of Paul Jones, his infesting the 
doaists, and keeping the inhabitants, from Hull to the 
Firth of Forth, tor months together, in continual alarms ; 
observing, that during the whole time* that celebrated 
freebooter was committing <lepredations on our coasts, our 
ships were lying idle in Portsmouth harbour ; and when there 
was a force sent in quest of that pirate, it was such a fprce 
as only served to add to the strength of our enemies, and di- 
minish our own. His Lordship went pretty much into a detail, 
relative to the present system of government, and the bad 
eflFefts which were every day more felt in consequence of it ; 
in the course of which, he introduced a narrative of the 
several measures proposed by ministers; and adopted by Par- 
liament, since the commencement of the American war; 
contending that they produced the events, as they arose. The 
Boston Port Bill created the discontents ; those discontents, 
the non-importation agreement ; which ended in hostilities, 
on our part, and resistance on theirs. Their inability to . 
cpntend singly with us, drove them to the necessity of de- 
claring themselves independent, in order to procure alliances, 
which at length involved us in a French, and finally in a 
French and Spanish war. 

His Lordship concluded a long speech, with paying some 
compliments to the noble lord at the head of the staff, 
though truth obliged him to add, he said, that he was either 
unfit for the high station he now occupied, or was prevented 
irom aQ'mg agreeably to his own j\iAgav^Tv\.» Vv €\>^^^ ^n^tw. 
the service suffered; the counUv vi^&XeSx. ^^^e.wc'^^^"^ 3»^^ 
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naked ; and the government of the army, like the government 
of the state, was reduced to a mere system of faftion, favour- 
itism, partiality, public wrong, and personal injustice. Such 
being his ideas, he was most zealous, he said, tor going into 
the enquiry, and as such» the noble Duke's motion met with 
his most full and heany concurrence. 

Lord Temple spoke with great warmth and energy, in fa- 
vour of the motion, and was remarkably severe on the con- 
duft and professional abilities of the noble Lord, who afc^ed 
in the capacity of commander in chief, or senior officer upon 
the staff. He said, it was with difficulty he could form an 
opinion, whether or not most to condemn his neglefl: or in- 
capacity ; or his notorious partiality in discharging the fu«c- 
tions of his office. Of the first, he could furnish an anec- 
dote, which came to his knowledge, that he believed was 
not to be paralleled in the military annals of any country. Of 
the latter, he could produce an instance, which happened in 
his own family, to a very near relation of his [his brother ^ 
Mr. T. Grenville] which would let their Lordships into the 
noble Lord's charafter, more than any general declaratory 
charges; because, what he was about to state, consisted of 
fafts, which the noble Lord himself could not deny, because 
he knew them to be true. • 

The anecdote was this : when the combined fleets of France 
and Spain were ofi" Plymouth, the General who commanded 
at Coxheath, wrote up to th^ noble Lord, at the head of the 
staff, for instruftions how to aQ, in case the enemy should 
attempt a landing ; and here it was worth observing, that 
the noble Lord afling as commander in chief, though little 
more than thirty miles distant, never sent a single scrap of 
paper to the General. The answer given by the noble Lord 
to the General's letter was he believed unprecedented. Their 
Lordships might be curious : He would tell them : ** That " 
** the General might af> as he thought proper, or according 
*' to. his own discretion." His lordship had wrote another let- 
ter of the same tenor, the day preceding, but it had not come 
to hand, at the time the General wrote. That this was not 
hearsay, he could upon his honour assure their Lordships. 
For then having the honour of commanding a battalion of 
the Bucks Milifia, forming a part of the advanced encamp- 
ment at Rye ; and ihe officer who commanded the advanced 
encampment, having wrote to the General at Coxheath for 
instru£Hons, the answer he received was, the noble Lord's 
letter enclosed, which letter was read in his presence, and in 
that oi all the field officers in the General's tent, immediately 
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upon its receipt. Before it was opened, every person was 
burning with impatience to learn the contents : When it was 
opened and read, there was a smile visibly painted upon every 
countenance in the tent. It might be presumed, that it was 
done only to create a laugh, the faft was otherwise ; for he 
was certain, that the officer for whose perusal it was sent, by 
no means foresaw, that the letter would have been produftive 
of so ludicrous an effeft. 

The other matter he alluded to carried with it a very dif- 
ferent complexion. A. near relation of his [his brother, Mr* 
Grenville, member for Bucks] had the rank of an ensign in 
the Guards. When a noble Duke whom he would take the 
liberty to call his friend [Rutland] offered to raise a regi- 
ment, which offer after several difficulties having been thrown 
in the way, was accepted, he offered his relation a Company 
in the regiment, and accordingly proposed him to the com- 
mander in chief, the noble Lord at the head of the 5tafF. 
His Lordship immediately objefted, as it vyas contrary, his 
Lordship said, to the rules of the service, to admit an ensign 
to be appointed to a company. The noble Duke inforn\ed his 
relation of the objeftion made. This induced his relation to 
jpurchase, or treat for the purchase of, a lieutenancy, in order 
to qualify him for his intended preferment, in consequence of 
which, he treated with a lieutenant, who wished to sell out ; 
and the bargain was on the point of being struck, when the 
, noble Lord raised another objeftion. He said there was an en- 
sign in the regiment ready to purchase, and consequently the 
treaty was at an end. His relation however made one effort 
more. He found out a. lieutenant ready to sell, where there 
was no ensign able or willing to purchase. This circum- 
stance was communicated to the noble Lord, who conjured 
up a third objeftion, created mefely to put a negative upon 
his relation's intended promotion ; for here too, it was disco- 
vered that although there was no ensign in the regiment who 
chose to purchase, there was nevertheless, an older ensign 
in the army than his relation, who would. 

This was a narrative which called for no aid of colouring, 
or heightening, marking, or aggravating the circumstances. 
His relation was an ensign in the guards, the next step there- 
fore, he must get, would be in point of rank, that of cap- 
tain; yetthpugh Mr.Fullarton, who never served a day, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel ; though another person was ap- 
pointed colonel from being a captain ; [Mc Cormick] though 
a third [Keating] was appointed likewise to the samerapk from 
being only a subaltern^ and in both instances, to the com- 

X 4 mand 
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jnand of regiments ; though as the noble earl [Pembroke] 
who seconded the motion* observed, a fourth failed in his ap* 
plication for a majority, but unknown to him, and with- 
out his previous consent made a lieutenant colonel : notwith-^ 
standing all these instances, he said, it was well known that 
the brother of a noble Earl [Major Stanley] who was recom- 
mended by the town of Liverpool^ could not obtain a single^ 
step after three vacanties ; that the son and heir apparent of 
that great statesman, the late Earl of Chatham, to whom his 
country stood so highly indebted, after having served in 
America and elsewhere since the commencement of the war, 
was refused to be appointed a major in the same regiment, and, 
although several of the first charafters in point of rank and 
weight in this kingdom [Dukes of Richmond and Manches- 
ter, Earl of Derby, &c. J who had offered to raise regiments, 
were not only refused, but treated with the greatest con* 
tempt, and not thought worthy of an answer. Such being 
his worthy relation's treatment, the event took place, which 
might be well expefted. After having chosen a profession 
for li£e, feeling himself thus insulted, marked out, and pro^ 
scribed, on account of the political sentiments of his friends, 
however mortifying *to him, he relinquished a profession 
which he could no longer pursue, Consistent with the prin^ 
ciples of a man of honour. 

His Lordship after speaking very fully to the question ; 
said, he wouM vote for the motion on more accounts thaq 
one, as he had not ja single doubt in his mind, that if pro, 
ceeded upon, it would come ojit in proof fully to their lord- 
ships' satiofaQion, that either the noble Lord was totally 
unequal to the filling the post he, ?t least, nominally enjoyed^ 
that of conwnanderin chief; or that his Lordship was a mere 
cypher, or insirument acting under the controul and direct 
tion of others. 

Lord Fauconberg in answer to several allusions which had 
been made to temporary rank, and the partiality shewn to 
persons who stood well with ministers, said, bethought it ex^ 
tremely cruel to include every person indiscriminately under 
one general censure, who had stood forth at the present pe- 
rilous crisis for the honour of his Sovereign, and the defence 
of his country. He could ^y with confidence of himself, 
that he stood exa6tly in the predicament described, and af- 
firmed that there was nothing in the power of a court or 
ministers to confer, which could bias him in his public or 
parliamentary conduft. He had offered his services to his 
sovereign, ^t a trying moment ; those services wer^ accepted 

of, 
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of, in consequence of which, he raised a regiment, at a very 
considerable expence, and that with an expedition little 
known in the service. At present, in return, he enjoyed the 
paltry pay of a colonel, and with it temporary rank. .How cruel 
was it, therefore, to charge him with being preferred to the 
injury of veteran officers, or to suppose, that persons who thua 
stood forth at a very great expence, had done so merely to grasp 
a shadow, for so it must be, if what was received was balanced 
against what was parted with. And he might add, that how 
much soever he reverenced his sovereign, and aclmifed his 
public and private virtues; he lay under no obligations to 
ministers or government. After a good many repetitions of 
the same fa6ls, cloathed in difiPerent words, he said, he would 
give his vote against the motion. 

Lord Amherst rose to reply, chiefly to what bad fallen from 
the noble Earl, who spoke lately [Earl Temple] the noble 
Earl had arraigned. his conduft in very severe terms respefling 
a matter in which a near relation of the noble Earl's was 
concerned. As to the general state of the fafts they were 
tolerably correftly stated; but in his opinion, admitted of a 
very different conclusion from that drstwn by the noble Earl. 
If the rule of service was such as had been described, it was 
a rule equally applicable to every man ; consequently, no 
man had a right to complain of a hardship. The honour- 
able gentleman alluded to was an ensign ; the rule forbid him 
to purchase,' if there was an ensign in the regiment who 
would purchase. The honourable gentleman was a young 
ensign : another rule of service says, that the oldest ensign 
in the army, if there be none in the regiment willing to pur- 
•chase, shall, if agreeable to him, have the preference before a 
junior. These were the rules complained of; if they were im- 
proper, that was clearly another question ; but so long as they 
continued to be considered as established regulations, it was 
his duty to seethat they were faithfully and punftually obeyed. 

The noble Earl, and, ojher noble Lords in the course of 
the debate, had talked ol partiality, concerning temporary 
rank, &c. To these charges it was difficult to furnish or 
find answers, because they were brought forward at different 
times, and urged in various shapes. As to giving temporary 
rank or raising officers suddenly from inferior rank, he was 
as much against it in the abstraft, as any noble Lord who 
censured it ; but it was in his opinion become not only a 
justifiable, but a necessary measure. It could be only sup- 
ported on the ground of necessity, and that necessity aftually 
existed. Augmentations were wanting, and they could 

not 
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not be procured in the ordinary way; if they could, he cer- 
tainly would prefer filling up the regiments already formed 
to appointing additional officers, to new levied; but the 
experiment had been made, and it was found imprafiicable, 
in cortsequence of which, the offers of raising regiments' were 
accepted" of ; and the same necessity that obliged ministers to 
accept of those offers, induced them to adopt the substitute 
of temporary rank. Whether those measures werethe best, 
he would not undertake to say, but certainly such promotions 
were not unprecedented. The late Marquis of . Granby 
was appointed a colonel in the first instance, and on the ground 
of that promotion rose in the army. There were many other 
iBstances of other noblemen, as well 'as the noble Marquis, 
who having raised regiments during the late rebellion, gained 
rank in the same manner, [meaning the late Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Kingston, and Lords Sandwich, Halifax, &c.} yet,, 
he never heard that any complaint was m^de of injury having 
been done to the service thereby ; and if either was repre- 
hensible, those sudden promotions accompanied with perma- 
nent rank were much more so, than where they were accom- 
panied only with temporary rank. 

The noble Duke who made the motion, the noble Earl 
who spoke lately, and several noble Lords complained much, 
that certain propositions for raising regiments and corps were 
rejeSed, while others were accepted of. For his part, hc 
did not pretend to give, an answer to the assertion. No ap-* 
plication had been made to him, arid if there had, he would 
not have afled upon it, but have transmitted or laid it beforie 
the King, whose pleasure he would have reported. As to 
any thing else, he had nothing to do. When his Majesty's* 
pleasure was made known to him, it was his duty, so far as lay 
in his power, to carry it into effeft. As to any particular part 
of his cqndu6}, for which he was really responsible, he was 
ready to have it as closely investigated as possible, and to sub- 
mit it to their lordships judgment ; but he hoped, that noble 
Lords, when they gave general opinions concerning his con- 
dutt, would endeavour to distinguish between what he trans- 
acted as from himself, and what it w;as his duty to do in 
compliance to the orders he received from others. He re- 
peated again, that he would chearfully abide the event of any 
enquiry, that might be made into his conduft, flattering* 
hin)self with the expettation that it would be found to be 
perfe6iiy justifiable. 

He said, iti'dt Sir David Lindsay \vaid le^l^ued at his own 
special requtst^ and whether lie\\Aitvo\.^W\.vj^& ^\%t£vvs."5r.^^ 
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be did not consider himself as accountable either way. As 
to the defence of the town of Plymouth, the noble Duke 
who made the motion, stated, that on a former day in debate 
he said, that he had done every thing which depended upon 
him; and that if the place was not in a state of defence, it 
was not his fault : and that consequently, this was shifting 
the blame off his own shoulders, and throwing it on Sir 
D^vid Lindsay. Allowing the words to have been correftly 
stated; he could not perceive the justice of the conclusion; 
for they did not impute any blame whatever to Sir David ; 
besides if he remembered correftly what he said, for he was 
little accustomed to speak in public, and was therefore liable 
to deliver his sejitiments inaccurately ; it was, that it was 
impossible for him to be every where; that he had given his 
orders; and that if they had not been obeyed, it was not his 
fault ; so that, that expression, so far as it alluded to Sir David 
Lindsay, left the matter just as it found it. He meant not 
to criminate any person, what he said was in justification of 
himself, and was spoken conditionally ; fof if Plymouth was 
not in this defenceless state it was represented to be, which 
he believed was the case; the censure could not fall any 
where. 

Lord Townskend spoke again to the question, and in an- 
swer to some observations which fell from the noble Duke who 
made the motion said ; he did not mean to contend, that sailors 
taken aboard a ship were as expert ' in managing guns on 
shore, as men bred regularly to the profession of gunnery ; 
but he was ready to maintain, that seamen were very 
useful in forwarding and assisting in operations on shore, 
particularly in the construfting of batteries, and working the 

Eins afterwards. He remembered it to have been the case at 
ouisbourgh, and at Quebec, and how very useful the sail- 
ors were at Bellisle, and at other places where he served 
during the late war. This was all he meant, and was 
convinced, that had Plymouth been attacked, the crews 
of the ships would have proved of infinite service in assist- 
ing to ereft batteries, fighting and managing the guns, 
&c. 

Whatever doubts might have been entertained of the ex- 
traft, which he read out of Major Anderson*s letter; he 
believed no man of any description or rank in the service 
was more respefted for his (kill in his profession, and perso- 
nal integrity; but whether he was inaccurate, or might 
hstve depended upon the information of others^ which 
could hardly be the case, tVioujAv \};\^ ^x^\rkRXi\. V^\ ^^\ 
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equally on both sides; he vras clearly against any enquiry; 
it would be a waste of time at present, so peculiarly pre* 
cious ; Gould answer no good purpose ; and might possibly 
be produftive of much evil. 

His Lordship spoke to a vast variety of particulars ; and 
dwelt a considerable time upon the subjeft of temporary 
rank^ and said it was the mere creature ol necessity, for in 
every other light it was clearly injurious to the service. 

He confessed, if troops could be spared, that the force- 
stationed for the defence s^nd protethon of Plymouth, was' 
by no means adequate in case the enemy had eflfeded a 
^landing; but upon this fafl: a question {^airly arose: could 
a greater force be spared, considering the other services that 
weie to be provided for? The two great encampments,, 
the advanced camp, the forces in the north-east and west- 
cirn part of the kingdom, &c. If more could be spared,: 
there would be good ground for blame, but as he believed, 
move could not with safety, he was of opinion, that no 
Wame tould or ought to be imputed to the commander in 
ctrief. 

Earl Waldegrave rose, and was observing in allusibn ta 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, at the head o£ thr 
army, that he hoped no part of the blame was imputable 
to him, and that he was ready to attend his duty whenever 

called upon coming to a full stop'; and after makingp 

three or four efforts to speak, sat down, with assuring their 
Lordships, that he meant (or wished) not to give a vot^ 
cither way. 

The Duke of Richmond made a general reply, recapitUr 
lating and answering every material argument almost, which 
bad in the course of the debate been urged against his mo* 
tion. [It will be totally unnecessary to travel after his Gracd 
over this beaten ground It will be sufficient therefore to 
advert only to- matter really new, or what had been before 
but slightly touched upon or mentioned by him.] 

In reply to the noble Lord at the head of the army, his 
justification, he observed, proved the very ground for 
censuring his conduct, for the charge made against him 
was J that he had either established the rules or regulations 
which had taken place in the arm)f, and they were his own;; 
or that he approved of them, though devised by others. 
On both these, suppositions the charge was substantiated* 
There was but a third contingency, which was, that he 
neither advised thepresent regulations, which administered the 

cause 
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cause of complaint alluded to, nor approved of them; but 
that disapproving of them, which seemed to be the drift an4 
tendency of the noble Lord's arguments, he aiEled as aa 
instrument in the hands of others, and daily assisted in the 
carrying into execution, what he neither advised or ap- 
proved of. This, if possible, was more unpardonable, thaa 
cither of the other possibilities ; because it supposed only ia 
^he or other of the two former events, that .he a£led upoa 
principle, and agreeable to his own sentiments and wishes ; 
whereas in the latter, the fair presumption was, that he a£led 
^iredly contrary to his own conviftion. 

The noble Lord said, that the letters from those wlip 
offered to raise regiments were not direfted to him, but 
were office letters, which were laid before the King, and 
upon which, as soon as the King signified his pleasure, 
his Lordship it s^ems had no more to do than to obey. If 
this state of tlie case might be depended upon, the noble 
Lord did little more than the discharging the duty of a 
common messenger. The papers were aU transmitted to, or 
laid before his Majesty ; his Majesty took the advice of hit 
council upon the subje£l; the result of which council wa$ 
communicated to his Lordship, and then the noble Lord'f 
duty commenced, that of carrying into execution what had 
been previously determined by the King's confidential ser* 
vants. This was a most extraordinary mode of governing 
the army at any time, particularly during a time of war, an4 
a war too of the most extensive and hazardous nature ; sucb 
a one, as he was bold to say, this country never before 
waged. He thought it somewhat uncommon, however, th^ 
the noble Lord should accept of the emoluments of comi^ 
^dander in chief, the pay, number of aid dii camps, &c. and 
yet, by the noble Lord's own unqualified declaration, it did 
not appear^ that his duty or employment anioMnted to any 
more than causing his Majesty's orders to he implicitly ear- 
ned into execution. 

The noble Lord had retrafled his words, or rather ex,, 
plained thereby, saying, that if Plymouth was in a defenceless 
state, it was not his tault, for be had given his diredionA, 
but pointed at no persons; because he did not really think tfa^ 
£a£l so stated to be true. This . was a very pretty me;tbQd 
of explaining indeed ! "I do not believe there was any 
neglea, but if there was, the fault was not mine." To 
bring this language to the test, and try it at the sta^jdaf d of 
tfixth might be readily done; Erst, by seeing whether bkjm 

.was 
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was due any where; secondly, whether that blame lay upon 
the noble Lord, or ought to be imputed to others. But 
after what had already passed in the course of the day, it 
was easily foreseen what would be the fate of thi* motion; 
consequently, the noble Lord might speak with confidence 
of his being prepared to meet a contingency, which he 
kpevi would never take place. This was not the first time 
he found it necessary to express very freely his sentiments, 
respe£ling the professional condufl and abilities of the noble 
Lord ; and every day's experience confirmed him more and 
more in an opinion, he early entertained on the subjefi, 
which was, that he was totally unfit for the high post he 
filled; or if he had any talents^ that they were rendered 
perfeftly useless by his unlimited subserviency to the views 
and wishes of administration* The noble £arl who spoke 
lately, [Temple] had furnished one striking instance of the 
noble Lord's total incapacity; and he believed many more of 
a similar nature might be adduced. In the county where he 
lived, the noble Lord sent an order to drive it, in case of 
necessity, by ordering the cattle, forage, horses, waggons, 
and all sorts of gjrain, &c. to be removed to certain de-' 
positories, in order to distress the enemy, and if they must 
have them, to put them under the necessity of fighting for 
them; yet such was the confused and contradiQory orders 
issued by the noble Lord on the above occasion, that in one 
sense, if carried into execution, they would efifefiually 
«erve the enemy ; and in every other they were totally un- ' 
intelligible. As soon as the French rescript was delivered, 
he pressed the noble Lord to take some necessary measures, 
lest our enemies might attempt to invade us, and ^vcry 
possible precaution in his power to put the country into 
a proper state of defence, particularly the south-western 
coasts of the kingdom. The noble Lord near him, [Shel- 
burne] repeatedly recommended the same. He had himself 
strongly urged to his Lordship In that House, the necessity 
of paying particular attention to Plymouth, which he 
described as one of the great keys of the kingdom; yet 
at the end of fifteen or sixteen months, no one step had 
been taken, and Plymouth was precisely in the state in 
August last, when the combined fleets appeared before it, that 
it was in March 1778, when the French rescript was first 
announced in that House. He had so many proofs of his 
Lordship's negleft, incapacity, or want of power, that he 
thought it needless to mention them; yet two which ap- 
peared 
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peered in the narrative he had read that day were so glaring, 
that he could not help once more to point them out to their 
JLordships. By the narrative it appeared, that Sir David 
Lindsay was appointed to the command of tlie troops in 
the month of April 1779; that he staid almost a month in 
town, waiting for his Lordship's orders how to aft; and at 
length was obliged to repair to his command without any ; 
again, when the noble Lord went down to see Plymouth, 
previous to the arrival of the combined fleets off our coasts, 
all he did, was to view the works and place; never consult^ 
ing, or advising, or instrufting the person who was to de-^ 
fend it; but departed, leaving only a note consisting'of a few 
lines, and containing nothing but general direftions, which 
might have been well spared, as they contained note tittle 
on which Sir David cOuld have afted with safety or pre- 
cision. 

His Grace then turned to some matters which fell from 
the noble Viscount [Townshend] who spoke lately. The 
lioble Viscount spoke much in favour of the great Use 
.which might be derived from the crews of the ships in (He 
harbour of Plymouth in case of an attack. Though he h^d 
nopreterice to cope with an officer of the noble Viscount's 
long experience and tried services, he did not. hesitate to 
diflFer from, and by joining issue with him, appeal te 
the first military charafters in this country, that seamen 
would not, nor could, answer the end of matrosscs or gun- 
ners in* defending a fortress. He perfeflly agreed with the 
noble Viscount, that in construfting and raising batteries, 
in hauling up guns, in short, in respeft of every thidg 
which related to the moving, or carrying and collefting 
materials for carrying on operations on shore, he' entertained 
no doubt how very useful seamen had proved themselves 
upon various occasions in the course of the last war, and 
would most probably in this when an opportunity offered ; 
but when the noble Viscount said, that they were equal to 
the defence of a town, and to the direfting and pointing of 
guns in a regular way, his Lordship most clearly could not 
have drawn his conclusion from what he saw himself in 
the service, nor any experience which would or could bear 
him out in such an assertion. Though far from possessing 
the military knowledge of the noble Viscount, he too had 
seen some service, and that species of service which parti- 
cularly applied to the present argument. He remembered 
during the embarkation of the troops at St. Cas» that the 

frigates 
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frigates and sloops of war were ordered in as far as possible, 
to cover the embarkation of the troops in the flat-bottomed 
boats, yet though it was a calm day and unruffled sea, 
he well recolleSed that the fire from the frigates, bombs, 
&c. went wide of the enemy, and when it happened now 
and then to take place^ did as much mischief to our own 
troops as to those of France; in so much, that an orAet 
was given at length to cease firing. While he was up, he 
could not avoid mentioning an instance which lately 
came to his own knowledge when quartered last summer 
down in the west. He went aboard a cotter in the 
neighbourhood of Dartmouth, to take a view of that jpart 
of the coast to see where a landing might be efifeSed } 
and upon a particular occasion, mving a curiosity to 
try the skill ot his marine gunners, he desired that they 
would point the gun at an old barn which was near the shore, 
situated on a high hill : they did so, and after repeated 
' trials, the ball took place in the hill on which the barn stood, 
or went, for aught be knew, some hundred yards on one 
side or over it ; the shot, however, never reached the barn* 
But indeed, if his long experience had not long since cwi- 
firmed him in an opinion early entertained, that seamen 
were not calculated to dire3 and work guns in a baUeiy 
on shore, the noble Viscount's own very able arguments 
to prove that they were not, would have been sufficient 
to have made a perfeft convert of him. The noble Viscount 
with his usual ability, incontrovertibly proved, that neither 
by habit, experience, or a necessary science of the art oC 
gunnery, were seamen at all calculated to apswer the pur- 
pose or use of men regularly brought up and trained to the 
profession. 

The noble Viscount had likewise more tKan once described 
the shore to the westward of Plymouth to be so steep and bold, 
as by nature to be rendered inaccessible, unless attempted by 
a very superior naval and military force; observing, that there 
was not a single place where the enemy could land near enough 
to the town to force it, or take it by surprize; and to give 
greater weight to the observatipUj added, he had been lately 
to visit the coast thereabouts. He could not doubt tlwB 
noble Lord*s words, nor his zeal in the service: but it hurt 
him much to totally differ from the noble Lord, as it was. 
with great diffidence he ventured to dissent from so great 
•an authority! But he had viewed the vicinities of Ply- 
mouth with a military eye, as well as the noble Viscount, 

and 
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9nd upon that vie^ was intitled to affirm with no less conii 
fidence, that there was an inlet or bay just below or west-* 
ward of Maker Towcrj where a landing might with facility 
be efFe£led, unless opposed by a suitable land force ; and he 
xould funher add, that from the place of landing alluded to, 
to the height which commanded the town and docks of 
Plymouth, there had not been at the time that the combine4 
fleets appeared before it, a single post taken, or a single work 
thrown up* 

His Grace after controverting almost every syllable whicH 
bad been advanced by the noble Viscount, to whom he was 
alluding, took notice of several expressions, which fell early 
in the debate from the noble Earl at the head of the admi- 
ralty, reliative to the discontinuance of the boom proposed 
to be thrown across tW mouth of the channel, which had 
been countermanded after it was half made, by the express 
dirfi3ions of the first lord of the admiralty, delivered by. 
Captain La Crass, contrary to the united opinions of the 
commander of the land iorces. Sir David Lindsay ; the 
fidrairal of the port. Lord Shuldham; and the commissioner 
of the dock-yard, Mr. Ourry. He again contended, not- 
withstanding the extrafl; of the letter read by the noble 
Viscount, and his Lordship's positive assertions, as well as 
those of the first lord of the admiralty and the noble lord 
at the head of the staff; that if there was powder and ball 
in the garrison, it was not distributed, sp as to answer the 
purpose of a sudden defence ; that the guns in the batteries 
were not mounted 5 that there was neither handspikes, wad- 
ing, or ramrods; that the only battery which could best 
answer the proteftion and defence of the channel, was point<« 
€d the wrong way ; that there being no governor on the spot, 
the command of course became so much divided, as to be 
produftive of much confusion ; that besides this, no pre- 
cautions had been taken since the commencement of hostili- 
ties with France, by throwing up works to supply the want 
of numbers ; and in fine, that the place on the 17th of 
August last, was not in a condition, either in respeQ of 
troops, posts, or newly erefied works, to resist the auack of 
an enemy. 

Lord King (a maiden speech) rose and spoke in favour of 
the motion : condemning the conduft of ministry, in very 
strong and pointed terms, and attributing in detail, eveir.y 
particular misfortune which befel this country, since their 
entrance into power, to their treachery or incapacity. He 

Vot. XIV. Y said 
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sadd they had given the most pernicious counsel to their So- 
vereign ; that they had betrayed him, and deluded the peo- 
ple into a destru^ive war ; and were in a paroxysm of mad- 
ness and despair, hurrying on both to certain, ruin. For 
his part, he was at a loss to account fot the condufl of 
those, who could continue to confide in men who bad de* 
ceived them year after year, still holding up some new 
species of delusive hopes, which each succeeding year proved 
the fallacy, folly, or absurdity of. It was not a difference of 
opinion on speculative notions, of what was best to be done, 
(bv what option it was best to take, between nieasttreft 
standing nearly in equilibti'o. Speculation had long since 
ceased to operate ; experience had proved the abilities 
of the men, and the folly of longer confiding in tfaenii 
The support they received from a decided majority of that 
House, answered with him, the whole prodess of mathemati- 
cal demonstration, and convinced him that the petitions <A 
the people, and the votes of the other House declarative* 
of the existing undue influence of the crown in Parliament, 
was as evident as any one proposition in Euclid. He said» 
the motion made by the noble jDuke, consequently met witit 
his hearty approbation. 

[A long altercaticMi ensued between Lord Tovmshend 
and the Duke of Richmond, which closed the debate* <tf 
which the following is a short abstraQ*] 

Lord Townskend replied to the noble Duke who mad^ 
the motion, and said he never meant to assert that Ply^ 
fnouth was invulnerable, or, in the event of an attack that 
it must not submit to a superior force. That there mi^ 
be a landing place at the spot described by the noble Ome^ 
he did not doubt ; but still he contended* that with any 
force the enemy had, or could spare, a descent might be at 
least inxpeded, and the progress of the enemy prevented. 
after they had made good their landing, till the General 
was in force, or his strength augmented by detachment! 
from the eastward. The noble Duke misconceived him in 
some other particulars. He understood him to say* that the 
country in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, was so naturally 
strong, that a very small body of troops would be sd^le to 
defend the land approaches to the town, against a very large 
one. Nothing was farther from his intention. He was per- 
suaded of the contrary ; what he meant to state was* that the 
ground was such, that if the positions were judiciously taken^ 
posts occupied* and field;Works thrown ap* a force compa*^ 

latxvely 
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ratively small, would be able to defend themselves till troops 
were sent to their assistance. In like manner, the noble 
Duke had supposed him to maintain in argument, that 
&eamen or sailors were as expert at doing duty in a battery 
and pointing the guns, as gunners and matrosses regularly 
trained to that service— -far from it : the sense in which he 
wished to be understood was, that they would answer on 
the spur of the occasion ; and in his opinion, the very 
marching regiments might e soon trained up to the use of 
great guns, so as to be rendered extremely serviceable, when 
matrosses could not be had. He understood the experiment 
had been afterwards tried, and that the men grew in a 
short time tolerably expert. It was to«be lamented, that 
there was unfortunately a very great scarcity of artillery- 
men, but he assured their Lordships it was not to be attributed 
ft) any want of attention, either in the commander in chief 
or himself, whose more peculiar duty it was, to take care 
that a sufficient supply should not be wanting; for the 
truth was, that the numerous distant and extensive services 
had drained the kingdom, and weakened of course the 
home defence ; and that the service was of such a nature* 
that the want could not be easily supplied. There were on ^ 
the American service alone upwards of 1300, besides nearly, 
1000 in Gibraltar, Minorca, and the West Indies ; so that 
if they were wanting at Plymouth^ there was no blame 
imputable to any one ; it was not a fault, but a . mis« 
fortune arising from the nature of the war we were en« 
gaged in. 

The noble Duke had rested his arguments chiefly on the 
narrative. That narrative was contradi£led in several 
material points in the extra6): of the letter which he read* 
It was not his intention to. call the veracity of any gentle* 
man's state of fa3s into question, neither did he believ^ 
it was that of the noble Duke. In this state of things, as 
well for the reasons before given, as what he saw and 
heard himself on the spot» he could not be persuaded, 
that Plymouth was in any real danger at the time the com- 
bined fleets appeared before it in August last ; and though 
it were otherwise, he thought the present motion, if carried* 
would be both unnecessary and improper. 

Another principal reason urged by the noble Duke 
in support of the motion Was, that though it should 
have no other eflfeft, it might Operate very beneficially, id 
urgiiDg administration to make amends for their former 
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supposed inattention and neglect. This be could affirm 
from his own knowledge, was become totally unnecessary, 
by the vigilance and unceasing assiduities of those, who had 
it in orders, to put that fortress in a state of the most for- 
midable defence. The miners from Cornwall were imme- 
diately employed in throwing up works, and constru3ing 
lines, and the same was still continued ; and if be might 
venture to give an Opinion a^ a professional man, they ap- 
peared to him, to be by much th6 best designed, and abl^ 
executed, he had ever in his life beheld, when the design 
should be fully finished, and which then seemed to be in a 
rapid progress towards completion. On the whole, therefore, 
whether he considered the state of Plymouth, at the time 
the enemy appeared before it, the impropriety of enquiring 
into an uncertain negJeft, or an idle danger which never 
took place, or the subseqtient condu3 ot those who had 
provided for its future proteftion, he had every reasoa for 
declaring his intention, of giving a dire£l negative to the 
motion made by the noble Duke. 

The Duke of Richmond rose for the last time, and con- 
cluded the debate. He observed, that his Lordship at first 
seemed ignorant, though he had visited the coast, that there 
was a place where an enemy might easily efFeft a landing 
near Maker Tower ; and when his Lordship acknowledged 
it, said it might be easily defended. But after his close en- 
quiries, forgot to add, that not a single man, or a single 
gun, had been sent, or could be spared to command the 
Janding place. The noble Viscount had in like manner 
confessed, that the country was not so strong by nature as 
to obstruft the progress of the enemy, unless posts were 
taken and field works thrown up. He would asK the noble 
Lord, if he heard when at Plymouth, that any such posts 
bad been taken ; or whether he had seen the vestiges of any 
land redoubts, lines, or field works that had been lately 
thrown up ? If not then, surely the noble Viscount could 
not be serious, when he defended the noble Lord at the 
head of the staff, not on what had been done, but what 
might have been done. 

The noble Lord had, with great relufiance, given up his 
marine artillery men, and only said, that they, as well as 
the marching regiments, might be rendered serviceable, 
when trained. Most certainly, when trained they might; 
but the question here Was not what discipline and experience 
might cStBi at a distant day ; but whether sailors, soldiers, 

and 
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and militia men, taken fresh from aboard ship, or fron^ 
the drill, were capal^le of managing batteries on shore ? If 
the noble Viscount could not go that length, all he said went 
for nothing; for then it would come round to the very 
point from which he set out, that the working and pointing 
of upwards of two hundred pieces of cannon, required some 
better hands, than those of thirty-five invalid gunners, assisted 
by the ships' crews, among whom he might safely say, though 
composed of four or five hundred, there were not one fourth 
who knew how to point a gun, nor twice that number, who 
knew how to assist in working it, tliough as he observed 
before, there should be at least a thousand men to work and 
manage them. 

The noble Lord at the head of the staff; and the noble 
Viscount had both confessed, that the land force at Ply* 
mouth, was totally disproportionate to its- defence ; but that 
without injuring the service in general, the want could no^ 
be prevented; and that the artillery service was remarkably 
deficient. He would make a few observations on both those 
concessions. 

Upon the want of matrosses and the cause of it, he ' 
would just observe, that nearly one half of the whole four 
battalions were serving in America, which afforded him 
one additional rea^n, for execrating from his heart, that 
diabolical, destruftive, unnatural American war; a war, 
which had already cost upwards of fifty millions of money, 
and fifty thousand lives ; and would probably cost as much 
more, besides the loss of one third of the empire, before its 
conclusion: and he could pot help asking ministers with a 
mixture of indignant resentment, whether, if Plymouth had 
fallen, and with it our naval power, which must most un» 
doubtedly have been the case, what satisfafltion would it be, 
when ministers should be questioned how it happened, that 
the defence of Plymouth was entrusted to thirty superan,- 
nuated invalids; that indeed one half of the whole artillery 
corps of this country were on the other side of the Atlantic, 
making war on our own subjefts and brethren, with the 
romantic, absurd expeftation, of reducing them to uncon- 
ditional submission ? 

The other point, which bad been more particularly insisted 
upon by the noble Viscount, than by the noble Lord at the 
bead of the^anny, was, that no more troops could be 
^pared'for the defence of Plymouth, which would require 
t^n thousand men tQ defend it; he must copfess he was 
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astonished not a little. If he was well informed, the mi- 
litary minister [secretary at war]} in the other House, 
the day the army estimates were voted, in winding up the 
whole of the military and naval force in the pay ot Great- 
Britain, made it to amount to 367,000 effeftive men; 
185,000 of which were land forces, in aftual pay under 
the crown, independent of the Irish establishment, 'and the 
troops paid by the East India company : of these he said, 
85,000 were serving out of the kingdom, and 95,000 
within Great-Britain, including militia, fencibles, and 
volunteer corps: now if the premises were truly and ac- 
curately stated, he believed there was no military man that 
heard him, who would not agree with him, not even the 
noble Viscount or noble Lord, that ten thousand men 
might be well spared, for the defence and proteftion of 
so valuable and important a place as Plymouth, (which 
J)esides being one of the keys of the kingdom, was one of 
our three great naval arsenals, on which our safety and pro- 
teftion as a maritime power chiefly depended) out of ninety, 
five thousand. 

He begged their Lordships' pardon for risinff so often, 
and speaking so much ; but he assured them, tnat it was 
no less tiresome and disagreeable to himself, than to their 
Lordships. It was, however, unavoidable, considering the 
ihanner the debate was managed by his opponents ; for he 
had no sooner drove them from one post, but they occupied 
another : he was therefore driven to the necessity of cbmbatinff 
the same arguments over and over again, brought forward 
in a different shape. He woiild however sit down with 
one short word or two, in observing on the very high eulo- 
gium bestowed on the lines, now construfting for the de- 
fence of Plymouth, under the avowed direftion of the 
noble Lord at the head of the staff. In the first place, 
as if destined to begin every thing at the wrong end ; in- 
stead of fortifying the heights, the lines however perfeS or 
complete must follow the fate of the heights ; for whoever 
possessed them, would soon render the lines untenable and too 
hot for any troops to live in. Again, the works he under- 
stood, and by what he saw of thSm were well constru£^ed, 
tut half the labour would have answered as well. The 
noble Lord, when this was objefted early in the debate, 
said, the ground was too extensive, consequently the lines 
on the heights would cost to6 much time and labour. That 
the works commanded would answer no purpose whatever, 

but 
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hut that of prolonging a defence, was to him as clear as 
noon day, whereas if the heights were fortified, though the 
fortifying them would cost more money in the first instance, 
and a greater number of men to defend them in the second ; 
surely when we had an army of a hundred thousand men 
within the kingdom, jind spent annually at the rate of 
twenty millions, so paltry an apology as the expence, or ia 
want of men, would not be received as satisfa&ory by their 
liOrdships! 

He foresaw the fate of his motion with unfeigned sorrow; 
and £elt a struggle within his breast, whether more to pity 
ihe deluded people who were doomed to destru£lion, by the 
'folly and wickedness of their governors, or to contemn 
and execrate the conduct of those, who by their counte- 
nance, implicit confidence, and support, had enabled them 
to do 80. 

At eleven o'clock the question was put, and the House 
divided. 

Contents 44 Non-contents 70 

\ Proxies 7 Proxies 22 

Adjourned till the next day. 

April 27. 

The Earl of Radnor made a motion relative to the oblig- 
ing militia officers above the rank of subaltern to prove their 
qualification agreeable to the militia law. This produced a 
snort debate, but being opposed by the Dukes of Grafton and 
Manchester, and Lord Gower, his Lordship consented to 
withdraw the motion for the present, and move it again early 
in the ensuing session. 

No business of consequence transaQed till the 9th of 
May. 

May 9. 

There stood for this day the cause re$pe£ling to the office of 
lord great chamberlain of England, in the place of the late 
>Duke of Ancaster. The claimants were the present Duke 
of Ancaster; the Duke of Athol, in right of his mother. 
Lady Stange, Baroness Knockyn, descended from, and 
Jieir general of the Derby family; Earl Percy, male heir 
of the Percys, the ancient Earls of Northumberland; and 
Lady Priscilla Bertie,. Baroness of Eresby, eldest daughter 
to the late Duke of Ancaster, the possessor of the office. 
But after a short speech from the Earl of Radnor, and 
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B few words from the Elarl Mansfield, the hearing Was post* 
poned sine die. 

Nothing but private business till the fi^th* 
May «4. 

As soon as prayers were over, the order of the day for 

Ding into a committee on the new malt tax being read, the 
farquis of Rockingham rose, and stated several objefiions 
to it. 

His Lordship began with observing, that the idea upon 
"which all general taxes proceeded was, that of an equal dis* 
tribution of the tax upon the several objefts of taxation. 
Taxes always originating in a presumed necessity, had two 
principles, which were inherent and inseparable from thera, 
that they were to be laid equally, and therefore equitably* 
These two produced a third principle, or quality, that they 
fcpght to be proportioned to the ability of those who were 
able to pay them. 

The bill upon the table being a tax upon a general, or 
universal consumption rather, had that inherent quality in it, 
that it was presumed to be proportionally laid on those who 
were to pay ; because no man was obliged to consume more 
malt- than his abilities permitted) consequently, on that 
ground, the people in general would have no right to com- 
plain, though certain distri£ls and descriptions might. 
' But in the present bill, though the principle of equality 
was professed, a difference was made which declared to have 
a reference to that principle, namely, the malt of Eqffland 
was taxed six-pence per bushel, while that of Scotland was 
to pay but three-pence per bushel. This difference was 
made on a supposition that the English malt bore a propor* 
tion in goodness and value of two to one; that is, that one 
bushel of English malt was intrinsically worth, and would 
produce double the quantity of beer, of equal goodness and 
strength, with two bushels of Scotch malt. 

He did not understand that any fa£ls had been stated to 
prove that the quantity of beer brewed bore a proportion of 
two to ope; but he understood that the arguments in the 
other House went entirely on the supposition that the barley 
of England, and consequently the commodity manufa^ured 
from it, the malt, was of a degree superior in that propor* 
tion to the barley or bigg of Scotland. This, however, ap- 
peared to him no better than a mere assertion without proof ^ 
gnd it was his duty» as a member of that House, to examine 
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how far it was supported upon any ground of positive truths 
or of relative, probability. 

He had little doubt but noble Lords would agree with 
him, that if money was not of greater value in Scotland 
tjian in England, it was not of less ; consequently, if money 
"was the test of the value pf any commodity, it would as^ 
certain, the value of the bigg of ocotland, and the barley of 
England. By the last monthly returns, he obsei-ved, that 
the average price of barley in England was 2s. 3d. per 
bushel ; in Scotland, about 2s. per bushel. If money then 
was a fair standard to ascertain the value of this species of 
^rain, in both countries, the barley of England was only 
one' ninth superior in value to that of Scotland, instead of 
four eighths, or one half, which was the idea the present 
bill proceeded on. He believed further, that every noble 
Lord who heard him, would agree, that labour was at least as 
dheap, if not cheaper, in Scotland than in England ; whence 
the two following conclusions were self-evident: that the 
grain in Scotland was within a trifle as valuable, because it 
bore nearly as high. a price as in England; and that on ac- 
count of the cheapness of labour, when it was manufaftured 
into malt, that trifling difference became still less. If so, 
then their Lordships would see that the present tax, not 
being an equal, could not be an equitable tax. 

Besides this, he had made it his business to enquire, and 
he was not without opportunities of knowing the faft to be 
itrue, because bigg wa$ grown in considerable quantities in 
the north of England, and by the best information he could 
colleft, he understood, that bigg in itself was somewhat in- 
ferior to what was called good or middling barley, and that 
the malt made of it was interior in the same proportion, and 
in the extent which the price itself determined, perhaps in 
proportion of an eighth or ninth. He therefore submitted 
to their Lordships, whether on those well-known faSs and 
clear premises, the barley or bigg, qt the malt of Scotland^ 
which was almost, though not quite so good as that of 
England; ought to pay but ^^ the tax the latter was charged 
with ? . 

He heard that arguments had been urged of a supple- 
mentary kind, in the other House, differing from the prin- 
ciple of the bill,. but supposed to be supported by the treaty 
of union, or growing out of it, as a matter of course* 
Nothing of that kind appeared on the face of the bill ; no 
potice h^^i been taken in the preamble, or any part of the 

present 
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present bllU of that treaty, nor no recital of any such com* 
paS, direftly or implied. As far, however, as his me- 
mory served him, he would explain to their Lordships 
what had come to his knowledge respefting that sui>je£l,'aft 
veil as what degree of weight such arguments were eoti* 
tied to. 

The treaty of union was silent on the subjefl, except in the 
Single instance, that the malt tax then payable in England 
should not be extended to Scotland during the continuance 
cf the then war. As soon as peace was made, the malt 
tax in the southern part of the united kingdom having beeii. 
continued, the tax was extended to Scotland, and so it con- 
tinued for several years. Scotland at the time wanted cul- 
tivation, and the towns there to be improved; a mode 
therefore was struck out, which was that of giving the 
magistrates in towns corporate a power to lay a certain duty 
of so much upon every Scotch pint, or two quarts of beef 
brewed for sale, within certain towns and distrifb ; the pro* 
duce of which tax .was to be applied to the carrying oil 
public works, and various species of improvement. Many 
applications, of that kind were made, and complied with ^ 
the first he believed from the town^ of Dalkeith; and they 
became at last so very burthensoroe, when united with the 
sixpence per bushel upon malt, and it being represented 
besides to Parliament, that all improvement must stand stilly 
if similar duties. were not permitted to be laid, that at 
length Parliament consented to remit half the duty upoa 
malt, and instead of sixpence per bushel, which the Scotch 
paid for eleven years, the tax was reduced to three pence 
per bushel. 

In the year 1759, when Mr. Legge, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, laid three pence addition in perpetuity, the 
former being the annual malt tax granted from year to year» 
he laid only three halfpence a bushel upon malt manufafiured 
in Scotland. This, he believed, was a faithful history of ' 
the. malt tax, so far as it related to Scotland; and now the 
question was fairly turned round, whether Scotland, in such 
a season as the present, when the people of. England were 
taxed beyond all enduring, because she had favoured Scot- 
land in happier days, should be now bound to pay double 
taxes in the midst of accumulated and accumulating bur- 
dens and distresses ? He trusted he had proved, that the tax 
in itself, without reference to any other consideration^ was not 
equitable, because it was not equal; that Scotland had no 

claim 
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claim whatever on the ground of the treaty of union ; that 
every thing which England had consented to was only mat- 
ter of favour and indulgence; and that the encreasing bur- 
dens, which every day were laying on this country, rendered 
h a matter of right and justice, as well as honour, in Scot- 
land, not to plead our former generosity, by way of pre- 
scription, in the moment of national difficulty and public^ 
distress. Besides, surely, if such a favour were to oe ex- 
tended to Scotland, a considerable part of England, where 
the people grow bigg, or a light kind of barley, and all 
Wales were equally entitled as well as Scotland. 

He had another objeftion to the bill, as well as its evi- 
dent partiality, inequality, and injustice; for he could never 
five his consent to pass it till the petitioners throughout 
England had som^ satisfaftion or redress given them on the 
ground of their complaints. The people of England, the 
very persons who were to pay the tax imposed by that bill, 
had petitioned to have the influence of the crown diminished. 
He should therefore, though he had no other objeftion to it, 
be against going into a committee. 

His Lordship, after touching upon some other matters 
of less consequence, moved, that . said bill do stand com- 
mitted for that day three months* 

Lord Stormont rose in reply, in favour of Scotland, and 
of the substantial equality and equity of the tax. He ac- 
knowledged that the account given by the noble Marquis^ 
relative to the treaty of union, and the particular engage- 
ments entered into by both kingdoms, was literally correft; 
but he said, he was far from agreeing to the noble Lord's 
conclusions. It was true great Britain was engaged in a 
war, at the time the treaty of union took place. It was 
equally true, that Scotland being then an independent and 
distinct kingdom, had no hand in provoking that war, or 
entering into it. When the union was ratified, there was an 
, annual land as well as malt tax. It was supposed the latter 
would cease with the war. When therefore the treaty came to 
be signed, it was specially provided by a particular article, that 
Scotland should pay no malt ta>c during that war, which id 
faft and in full contemplation of the parties, imported that 
Scotland was to pay no malt tax at all, for debts contrafted 
or io be contrafted in the course X)i the then war ; notwith- 
^ standing which, contrary to the spirit of the compaft, but 
fully within the letter, as] soon as the treaty of Utrecht 
Kira^ signed, the malt tax being continued in England, was 

extended 
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extended to Scotland, which gave great umbrage to the peo- 
ple of that kingdom, and he thought with some reason; so 
much so, that John, Duke of Argyle, and several other 
coblemen, natives of that country, made a motion for dis« 
solving the union, as they deemed the extending the malt tax 
to Scotland a taking of an unfair advantage. 

The experiment was however made, and the malt tax ex- 
tended to Scotland without exception or reserve; but after 
eleven years trial, it was found not only to be expressly op- 
pressive and unpopular, but the colleflion of the tax in many 
instances impra6^i cable, and upon the whole miserably un*- 
produQive. There was besides peculiar hardships in the tax» 
which clearly militated in another point of view against the 
treaty of union, one particularly, relative to the excise paid 
upon a species of beer, called two-penny, which, provided at 
all times, when the beer or ale in England paid one pennyp 
the Scotch two-penny should pay but in the proportion of 
one half. 

The proportion then between the quality of the malt and 
beer of England was clearly marked out as well by the 
article in the treaty of union just alluded to, as in tne aS 
passed in 1724, the eleventh of George the first; which 
ordained that the malt which in England paid six-pence per 
bushel duty, should in future pay but three-pence in Scot-* 
land. This idea was closely pursued by all succeeding finan- 
ciers. In the year 1760, when there was an additional per* 
petual duty of three-p^ce per bushel laid upon the malt in 
England, Mr. Legge, as the noble Marquis had justly ob- 
served, took the distinction fairly, and laid but three half- 
pence per bushel upon the Scotch malt. 

He was not prepared to enter into a minute consideration 
of the comparative intrinsic value of English barley and 
Scotch bigg, or exaBly ascertain their respe3ive qualities; 
but from ihe real history of the manner the Scotch nation 
were saddled with a heavy malt ux, in the first instance^ 
contrary to their expeflations, and the good faith of the two 
nations, he thought for his part, that the present exception 
in favour of Scotland, was perfeSly just and equitable* 
His Lordship went much into detail and minute particulars; 
but rested his defence of the clause in the bill respe£Uilg 
Scotland, chiefly on the treaty of union, and the aft which 
passed in confirmation of that article in the reign of George 
thf first. 

The 
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The Duke of Manchester made several observations on the 
partiality shewn to the Scotch upon all occasions . They con- 
tributed less to the land-tax than some counties in England; 
paid only four-pence halfpenny a bushel, when the English 
paid ninepence ; and what was still a more glaring acl of 

Eartiality, in a tax expressly laid in order to oblige the opu- 
;nt and wealthy to contribute their proportion towards the . 
exigences of the state, this part of th6 united kingdom was 
doubly taxed. He was astonished how Ministers, or more 
properly speaking, the Minister of the other House, dare ha- 
. jsard such things. The northern part of the kingdom, though 
nominally taxed, produced little or nothing at the receipt of 
the Exchequer. He was well informed that, after paying 
the trifling expence of their civil establishments,.frequentlynot 
a shilling was remitted to England; nay more, that the out- 
goings sometimies exceeded the receipts, and that the balance 
vras obliged to be drawn from the Exchequer at Westminster* 
His Grace pointed out ' the effeft the present bill would 
have on the landed property, and contended that the malt tax 
was substantially a tax upon land; and had always been con- 
sidered so by the ablest writers on the subjeft- This, he said, 
was not a time to accumulate burden upon burden, when the 
people were in general discontented; out, however, when 
the people began really to feel the pressure* of the several 
taxes already laid, and the many more that must necessarily be 
laid, he trembled for the consequences. In fine, all circum- 
.8t«nces considered, he was ready to agree with the noble 
Marquis, to postpone the bill for three months. 

Xords Abingdon, Ferrtfs and Crave^^ and Earl Bathurst^ 
Lord President of the Council, likewise spoke in the debate; 
and the question being put on t^ie Marquis of Rockingham's 
motion, the Holise divided, contents 13, not contents 19^ 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee on the 
bill. Lord Scarsdale in the chair; it was reported without- 
toy further opposition, and ordered to be read a third time 
on Friday. 

May 26. 
This day, as soon as the order of the day was read for 
their Lordships to be summoned on an intended motion of the 
Earl of Shdburne, he rose and apologized to their Lordships, 
begging their indulgence for a'few minutes. He observed 
that when he had the honour to give notice of the motion, 
which now stood the order of the day, he gave it in fuU ex- 
peflation that he should have been favoured with the assistance 
of a noble Duke [Grafton j] he was however disappointed. 
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^nd he was extremely sorry for the cause. The noble Duke's 
state of heahh made it necessary that he should go to the coun-* 
try. When he moved to have the House summoned, he did 
it from an assurance that his Grace would be present, which 
happening not to be the case, he trusted that their Lordshipa 
would give him credit when he assured them that it was no 
alteration of sentiment, no wish to procrastinate, nor inteni- 
tion to create unnecessary delay at so advanced a period of the 
session, but merely the circumstance alluded to. 

To explain this the more fully, it would be proper to in* 
form their Lordships, that the noble Duke, whose assistance 
he so anxiously wished for, once filled one of the most impof'* 
tant offices in this kingdom, and had long and ably assisted 
in his Majesty's councils, and of course, u^om his very con:* 
fidential situation, his known abilities, and acknowledged exr 
perience, it might be presumed that his opinion would have 
considerable weight with their Lordships. He was more* 
over fully conscious of his own inability respefting the point 
which he proposed to bring under their Lordships* conside* 
ration, and was free to confess, that without the aid of the 
noble Duke, and other noble Lords, who might entertain 
opinions similar to his own, he would have hardly ventured to 
UToiible their Lordships. 

The favour he had then to request was, that as the noble 
Duke, he was well informed, would be in town for a day or 
two, that he might have liberty to withdraw his motion foe 
the present, and afterwards move to have the House summon*, 
cd for an early day in the next week. But though perfeftly 
convinced of his being unequal to the task himseli, if their 
Lordships should either think the request unreasonable in it* 
self, or any noble Lord find it inconvenient, he should chear-- 
fully proceed in obedience to the sense of the House* A cry 
of postpone, postpone! Adjourn, adjourn! His Lordship 
said, since it was the sense'of the House, that the question 
should be postponed, he would, if agreeable, move it for 
Tuesday or Wednesday. — He would prefer Wednesday. 

Earl Bathurst observed^ that the House would not meet 
he believed till Wednesday, Monday was the anniversary of 
Charles H. No business stood before the House of any con- 
sequence for .Tuesday, Wednesday next therefore would be 
the first day the House would meet. He thought therefore 
that Thursday next would be a fitter day, as several noble. 
Lords who intended to leave town would have more time to 
return. 

Ip this proposition Lord Shelburnc acquiesced, and accord* 
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ifigly moved that the order of the day be discharged, and 
that this House be summoned for Thursday the ist of June« 
which was agreed to. 

The Duke of Richmond gave notice that he would on Frir 
Axy next, the 2d of June, submit a proposition of very great 
importance to the House, and moved that the House be sum* 
xiooed for that day. Agreed to. 

Juncx. 

The order of the day being read for this House to be sum*, 
moned on a motion of the Earl of Shelburne's, his Lordship 
rose and previously stated the do3rine of a noble Lord then 
^ ^sent from his place [Lord Chancellor] on account of ilU 
liess, that every Lord who moved for papers, besides explain^ 
ing his immediate motives for moving for them, was bound 
to inform the House of the ultimate objefl he proposed to 
obtain. . 

In conformity to this established rule of proceeding laid. 
ilown by that high authority, he would very fairly point to 
the objeft he had in view. 

The papers he meant to call for, he assured their Lordships^ 
would be totally free from one obje3ion» which had been 
deemed an incurable one for several years past; they would 
convey no improper intelligence to our enemies ; they wouli 
feveal no secrets of state ; they would give no oflfence to our 
fnends, nor cause of alarm to our enemies. The papers he 
sought were already known to all Europe ; they iiad appeared! 
in all the foreign Gazettes; they were translated, and had al- 
ready been insert^ in our own common news. papers. His 
motion, so far, was free from the least shadow of any objec^ 
don. It was, however, in their Lordships' power to bring 
them forward in another light, and render them the fit sub- 
jeS of Parliamentary attention : for, until they were authen- 
ticated to the House in the usuaPform, no parliamentary pro-, 
ceeding could be had upon them. This, he ptesumed, was 
but a matterof n^re form ; and if their Lordships should think, 
with him, that the subjefi was a -proper subjed for discus^ 
sion, they would vote for the produdlion of the papers ; if 
not, they wouU of course give hia intended motion 4 nega- 
tive. 

In respeftof the other part of the rule laid down by the 
learned and noble Lord^ now absent from the woolsack, he 
would, though contrary to the usual mode of conducting bu>- 
ftiness in that House, comply with it; be would tell their 
Lordships, very candidly and explicitly, what his. x:^ioa 
l>ointed to. it was meant to lead to a vofte of censuie upon 
-' Administra- 
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Administration, and a specific vote, by way of an Address 
ta the Crown, for the removal of the First Lprd of the Ad* 
miralty from his present high office^ and from a seat in his 
Majesty's Councils. 

Having fully explained his intentions, and his objcfts, his 
Lordship proceeded to state the subje£l matter of his ground 
of enquiry and accusation. The first, he said^ was merely 
introduftory ; the latter by way of censure. If he should 
be so fortunate as to carry the present motion for papers, he 
was determined, on some future day, and at a short day, to 
follow it up with a vote of censure, and a vote of removal^ 
such as he had described, unless administration in one events 
or the noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty in the other, 
^ should be able to shew, that they had afted in a manner 
merely diftated by necessity, or arising from incidents and 
circumstances which it was not in their power to prevent. - . 

Two objefts were specially deserving of their Lordships* 
attention; they were, it was true, distinft in themselves^ 
though they were produftive of but one effeS. He meant 
the total negleft on the part of ministers, to procure alliances 
on the continent of Europe, and the disobliging the few 
friends we had. It was difficult to separate them in some re- 
spefls; but as far as the observation applied to the motion 
^hich he held in his hand, he would first state the recent 
transaflions which, he presumed, were the cause of driving 
us into the melancholy dilemma in which we now stood. 

His motion, he said, was meant to include copies or ex- 
tracts of all memorials or representations, delivered or receiv- 
ed by his Majesty's Ministers, relative to the claims of the 
several powers of Europe to a free navigation and commerce 
with our enemies; the instruftions given to Commodore 
Fielding, previous to his sailing to intercept Admiral By- 
,Jand; Lord Stormont's declaration to Count Welderen, the- 
Dutch Minister; his Majesty's declaration in the London Ga- 
zette, of the i8th of April, declaring his intentions of 
seizing military stores in neutral bottoms, &c. &c. The 
Empress of Russia's resolution of combining and confederat- 
ing with all the neutral powers of Europe, and her inten* 
tions therein expressed of forming, in concert with them, a 
code of maritime laws, intended to proteft the goods and 
merchandize of the contrafting or confederating partiesv 
should likewise be laid before the House. His Lordship 
then commented upon several passages of those papers which 
he held in his hand, and read, he said, > lest he should misi.. 
guote them, if he had trusted merely to memory.. , . 

Oncv 
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One part of the Russian declaration, he would Call it a ma- 
nifesto, had a very remarkable expression indeed in it; it 
said, " that the Baltic was excluded by nature from the in- 
trusion of all the powers of Europe, but such as had domi- 
nioi^s situated upon it." What Was this but fairly telliiig 
England, every state on the face of the globe, which shall 
think proper to trade to the Baltic, will be proteSed in their 
property against the attacks or ravages of Great Britain, by 
us, and the other two neighbouring powers, Sweden and Den- 
mark, whom we have now called upon to combine with us, 

for the navigation of the Baltic ? It is true, there was a 

sweetener which accompanied this declaration, namely, the 
restoration of a British ship which had been captured by an 
American privateer; but how dull and seftseless, or wilfully 
blind ministers must have been, not to perceive, that the very 
aft of kindness established the principle of exclusion? 
What was it but to say, We have returned you a British 
ship, taken by an American privateer ? but attend to the con- 
clusion; if any of your ships of war, or armed vessels, should 
capture an American vessel within the limits we have thought 
fit to prescribe, be assured, the rule we have laid down is 
meant to be a general. one, of which America shall be free to 
profit as well as Great Britain. The faft in itself was alarm- 
ing, but its consequences were, indeed, much more so, for 
it went to an implied acknowledgment of the independency 
of. America. , It stated- no exception relative to rebels or 
siibjefts in arms ; it avoided particulars, and only mentioned 
one, which was to confirm the general doQrine, that the 
Baltic and northern seas were free to all nations ; and that 
the powers who laid an exclusive claim to the dominion of 
them, were determined, without any exception whatever, to 
maintain the freedom of their navigation. Another more . 
alarming passage appeared in the Russian manifesto, " Free 
bottoms make free goods.'* Was not this declaration fairly 
telling the court of Great Britain, we will sell to neutral 
carriers ? we will carry ourselves, and we will proteft each 
other, in supplying the belligerent powers with every thing 
they may want, such as carrying their own native commo- 
dities and merchandize to and from their several ports and 
harbours in th6 West Indies, &c. But this language import- 
ed still more, and amounted to an invitation to all the neutral 
powers in Europe to accede to the contents, and to meet, in 
order to devise the necessary measures for the composing a 
code of maritime law, founded upon the basis *' of free 
ships, free goods," unless contrary to the conditions of sub- 

Vol. XIV. Z %Utm^ 
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sistiog treaties. This was at once destroying the law of na- 
tions as it had remaiiied ior many centuries; but that was 
not all; it must terminate in the ruin of Britain, at least it 
must terminate in the overthrow of her naval power ; for the 
great advantage Britain possessed was, that she had heretofore 
enjoyed the advantage of an exclusive trade to her American 
colonies, wliich supplied great quantities of naval stores. 
On the breaking out of a war, Britain, besides having a 
supply from America, had the common European market to 
resort to, namely, Russia and the other northern powers; 
and being generally superior at sea, she had not only the op- 
portunity of supplying her own demand, but' likewise the 
power of cutting off, in a greax measure, the necessary sup- 
ply from France and Spain ; so that our superiority at sea 
was owing more to that circumstance, than either to the num- 
bers of our seamen, the great extent of our commerce, or 
even the skill and bravery of our officers and men. The code 
of maritime law, which, for aught he knew, was already 
agreed upon, taking away the great advantage which we had 
over every other nation now in Europe. It evidently puts us 
on a level with our enemies in point of supply, but much 
below them in the inevitable efiefls; for if France and Spain 
could have naval and military^ stores in any quantities they 
wanted; if they could transport, their property to aad ftom 
the western world, in free, because neutral bottCHoas, it 
was a farce, it was to the last degree ridiculous to say, or be- 
lieve, that Great Brit^dn would, or could possibly be aUc to 
cope with the united force of the Hou,se of Bourbon. Being 
thus deprived of the advantages which liad given us the anpc- 
riority, during the last three wars over the House of Bourbon, 
the foundation taken away, the superstru^ure ere£led ujpoo 
that basis must fall to pieces, and then farewel for eyjer to the 
naval power and glory of Great Britain. 

His Lordship next proceeded tostat^ the particular predi- 
cament this country stood in respecting Holland. He ob- 
served, tliat soon after the breaking out of the American war, 
we had, by a most bullying, and oppresive condufi, iriitaloi 
the Dutch, and filled them with resentnoents, which he be- 
lieved would not be shortly eradicated. We treatjied thap 
more like the wretched dependants, or the subje£b of petty 
Italian republics, than a state which filled so respe^abDie a 
nich in the grand European system. There were then, tvio 
principal treaties existing, one of which permitted the Dutch 
to trade with our foreign enemies in time of war or a&xil 
hostilities; the other obliged them* to assist U9 in tke 

event 
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event of being attacked in Europe. Qn the breaking out of 
the troubles in America, we were not at war with any foreign 
power either in Europe or elsewhere; consequently, there 
could be no requisition made to the States Generals far trcnypt 
or ships; vet what was the conduft ot the court of Greaft 
Britain? sne gave orders to seize all naval stores in Ehitch 
t)ottoms, and broke the treaty of 1674 without colour ot 

Eretence. When hostilities commenced with France, which 
y the bye, we, not they, commenced, bv the taking of the 
Psillas and Licorne frigates, the same orders. were renewed; 
the treaty of 1674 was daily violated, and scarcely a week 
passed which did not bring an account of some ship, be)ong. 
ing to Holland, having been captured and brought into our 
ports. Thus was the treaty of 1674 broke through, without 
a pretence of the treaty of 1716 being evaded; and even 
the violent and rash measure of the 3d of January last, wa^ . 
not preceded by the requisition made for the trooprs and shipi 
finally determined upon for Holland. Besides, the tenor of 
the treaty did not bind Holland but upon two contingencies, 
first, that our enemies were not the aggressors, 'which, in 
faS, they were not; secondly, that we were attacked in 
Europe, which no man, he presumed, would assert. But 
be that as it might, it was clear, that it was we who had 
first violated the treaty with Holland, and afterwards, that 
we attacked the Dutch in an hostile manner, before we 
could possibly know whether they would have fulfilled the 
other treaty for the supply of the men and ships. That 
business was at the time in a train of negotiation. Every 
person in the least conversant in the constitution of the United 
rrovinces, well know, that their deliberations were necessa- 
•rily slow, when every province was vested with a negative, 
and ever)' town and distrift almost in each province with a 
negative likewise in their provincial assemblies; conseqilenly 
It was impossible, from the nature of the government, to 
come to an immediate decision, as in other countries, when 
the whole of the executive power wafS lodged in a. sifngle 
band. 

He was ready to acknowledge that the Dutch were a people 
much attached to their own interests; that their power an4 
riches solely originated from commerce; that being the great 
carriers of Europe, they had every temptation to insist upan 
the rigid observance of the treaty of 1674, and to evade that 
for furnishing a supply of troops^ and ships to Great Britain, 
for fear of involving themsefves in a war with France; baft 
.. Z 2 these 
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those very powerful motives should have suggested to the 
cabinet of Great Britain the idea gf a proper management, 
suitable to the difficulty and delicacy of the occasion, and 
which prudence would have endeavoured to provide against. 
They ought to have administered every preventive in their 
power; it might have been an arduous task, but to what use 
were ministers paid and employed ? Where was the supposed 
wisdom, management, and address of men in office, if they 
did not find means to qualify, to defeat, or soften, what 
it might not be in their power to entirely remove ? On the 
contrary, what was the conduft of the British cabinet ? 
They oppressed those whom they ought to have treated with 
a most delicate and cautious hand; they irritated and insult* 
ed those whom they should have soothed and managed ; and 
created the most indignant and fixed resentments in the 
breasts of those whom they should, with persuasiveness, 
drawn from arguments ©f common interest, former and pre- 
sent friendsiiips, and future safety, have assuaged. It was 
true, that Holland was infefted with party as well as 
England. There was a strong French faftion there, who 
were further strengthened by those who had no other objeS . 
but the present to gain. On the other hand, he would ask mi- 
nisters, if England had not many weighty and powerful 
friends there ? Most certainly, no man would deny it. 
Might not then a proper address effeft a great deal ? Might 
not the favourable dispositions be improved ? Might not 
means be found to even gratify the views, in some measure, 
of the interested and avaricious, and even the violent be 
pacified ? What could not be openly effeSed, might it not 
be brought about by other means? Not by bribery, for he 
understood that art had nbt been left uftessayed. Ministers, 
had, he believed, tried those means already, but to very 
little effeft. Experience taught them to try the means 
which had so successfully answered their fullest expeflations 
here at home. But though the governing objeft in com- 
mercial states was gain, though the Hollanders preferred 
money to almost every other considieration, they chose ^heir 
method of obtaining it; they were not yet come to the last 
and grossest stage of human corruptibn, that of receiving 
round bribes for their popular suffrages. Money, he un- 
derstood, had been distributed, but he believed, and was 
persuaded, it had been thirown away. It might influeiice 
other nations to do any thing; but unless with a tew prostitute 
^retches, who were the growth of every country, he was 

well 
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well informed that this ministerial mode of . negotiation had 
failed* The noble Viscount [Stormont] may shrug up his 
shoulders, but I know it to be a faft, that attempts have been 
made to bribe the Hollanders with money; ^nd I will tell 
the noble Viscount what perhaps he is ignorant of, that not«- 
withstanding the great expeftations he may have formed from 
the negotiations at Rotterdam, and elsewhere, among the 
merchants, his negotiations (I presume his Lordship is no 
stranger to what I mean) will most assuredly miscarry; and 
fliat he and all his colleagues in office will find themselves, 
at long run, as fatally disappointed in this money negotiation, 
as they have been more than once in their attempts to bring 
over their leaders in America. 

His Lordship lamented that we had not a single ally in 
Europe; nay more, that we had not^ a single friend or well- 
wisher. . He should not be surprised to hear the noble Vis- 
count in high office rise and explain away the whole of 
the Russian declaration, and endeavour to represent it as a 
scene of nothing but management between the courts of 
London and Petersburgh; but he. would anticipate what the 
noble -Lord had, or might say, on that head, by resorting 
ta a few fafts, not of a doubtful nature, or liable to be 
controverted, but of the greatest and most acknowledged 
notoriety. He hetd, he said, the proofs in his hand; he 
would state them, and he defied any noble Lord in office to 
contradift-a syllable of their contents. They were con- 
tained in the papers included in his intended motion. There 
were but two lights in which the Russian manifesto could be 
properly considered; the first with respeft to the belligerent 
powers, the latter with respeft to the neutral. How did 
the neutral powers receive the Russian declaration ? Holland 
acceded to it; Sweden and Denmark, he was. persuaded, 
had done the same before now ; and Portugal would, pro- 
bably, be compelkd to follow the example, how much soever 
she might be disinclined, as having little or no interest in 
it. She was no carrier ; her produfts were no obieft on 
either hand. She could dispose of her commodities, and 
receive those of other nations, without risk or danger. If 
this state of the question was not fairly laid down, he 
begged some minister would rise and assure their Lordships 
if some satisfaftion was not given by Great Britain to the 
neutral powers of Europe, in which her claim of stopping 
and seizing the goods- of neutrals was not relinquished; 
whether it was not meant to assemble the congress at th<e 

Z 3 Hague, 
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Hatgue; or some oth^r town in Holland, to be composed of 
delegate* from the several neutral power* of Europe, in 
order to frame a code of maritime law, which should be 
binding upon the belligerient powers, both at present and ia 
future. 

On the other hand, what was the conduft of the be)ligc» 
rent powers ? France, immediately on the receipt of the 
Russian declaration, expressed her fullest approbation; and 
as a proof of its justice and policy, not only took offimme* 
diateiy the additional duties laid upon the coromodiii^s pf 
^uch of the United Provinces as had refused to come into b^K 
views, but aftually issued orders, for the restitution of such 
of the additional duties as had been colleSed upon the pro* 
duft, manufaftures, and commerce of those other Provinces 
which appeared less friendly to her yiews. The court of 
Madrid followed the same example, aind ordered restitution 
to the Dutch owners ; while England gave up the point 
only as far as Russia itself was concerned, which was di* 
really cementing the other neutral powers, driving them 
into the views of the court of Petersburgh, and by that 
means rendering her the empire of the naval and commercial 
system of Europe, But from the faft, to proceed to tho 
conclusion, was it not fair to presume, that Great Britain 
was now drove to the necessity o£ going to war with the rest 
of Europe, or of submitting to the law contained in thii 
new maritime code? He knew but of oAe possible way of 
extricating us from the difficulties we were engaged in, and 
the danger with which we were threatened, though he could 
not promise that it would prove successful ; that was by im» 
mediately going back to the treaty of 1674, by leaving HoU 
land at liberty to zQ. at her discretion; by giving in one 
instance, and taking in another; pointing out fairly, dis« 
tinftly, and explicitly, the danger of permitting France to 
creft a naval power on the ruin of that of Britain; and re» 
minding the Hollanders of the danger of their situation, if 
60 forraidaWe and ambitious an enemy should, to her great 
land power, make an acquisition of the dominion of the 
sea. 

He confessed our situation presented nothing but a choice 
of difficulties; that it was a measure of humiliation, con*- 
$idering.the lengths we had, through the absurdity, obstinacy, 
and imbecility of our ministers, been led into. It was their 
J-ordships* duty to know how we had been led into this fatal 
situation, ^s well as to know what every man ipust acknow- 
ledge, 
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ledge, that we were m it; and he thouglit it the dtrty of their 
Lordships to be acquainted with the names of those per*- 
nicious counsellors, who had rashly, madly, and foolishly 
" advised his Majesty to lake so impolitic, precipitate, and, he 
feared, so fatal a ?tep, in order that they might be held up to 
foture ages as a monument to succeeding miniJJters, how 
they risked the interests of the country, nay its very exis- 
tence as a nation, to such wild, impraSicable, arid destriiftivc 
experiments. 

■ He then contrasted the conduft of former administrations 
with the present, in respe6l of alliances, and pointed out se- 
veral favourable opportunities which had presented tliera- 
selves in the space of the last nine or ten years. He stated the 
favourable disposition of the court of Versailles, in the af- 
fair of the Spanish rupture, respefting Faulkand's island, at 
the close of the year 1770, when, if the French King had 
not personally interfered, a war would have been inevitable* 
He said, though this country did not acknowledge many ob* 
ligations to Lewis XV. England was, at the period alluded 
to, much indebted to him. His minister pressed him on the 
occasion, but the monarch averse to war^ and well inclined 
towards Great Britain, parted with that minister, and intro- 
duced a pacific system, by calling Monsieur D'Aiguillon to 
the head of his councils. This disposition might have been 
further improved and strengthened, and a full and perma- 
nent amity established, probably between both countries* 
Another favourable opening soon after offered in the case of 
the dispute between Russia and the Porte. Upon that oc- 
casion, it is true, the court of London did interfere, but 
Erocured no benefit thereby to herself. She preserved the 
alance of maritime power; she prevented the Russian squa- 
dron from being destroyed ; she gave every friendly assistance 
•he could, without taking an open and decisive part ; and 
made no terms whatever, nor provision for the day of possible 
distress. Again, upon the partition of Poland, she might 
have easily turned the scale against the King of Prussia, by 
entering into a treaty with the Emperor; or if the partition 
was not thought to be proper, in respeft of Russia and 
Austria, who had no claim, though Prussia had some title 
to the territories he claimed; Great Britain might have 
joined with the latter, and prevented the partition, by secur- 
ing to the King of Prussia his exclusive claims. And lastly, 
when the court of Vienna laid in her claims to part of the 
succession of the late Elector of Bavaria, Britain, as in all 
the foregoing instances, might have interfered, and put a 

Z 4 negative 
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i^egative upon the pretensions of the King of Prussia, and 
thereby secured the friendship of the present Emperor, He 
fhould add another circumstance, which exhibited our mi- 
nisters, in the strongest light, to be weak, inattentive, and 
incapable, which was, that though it was we that had ena- 
bled Russia to make peace with the Porte, it was France 
negotiated the truce, and finally fixed and determined the 
t€rms. of ulti^.nate pacification. This was, he believed, an 
instance never known in the history of negotiation. France 
meditated the destruftion of the Russian fleet in the Medi- - 
terranean, and would have accomplished it, but for the in^^ 
terference of Great Britain; yet when peace came to be 
made between the Empress and the Porte, it was France, 
the enemy of Russia, that was the negotiator, and not Great 
Britain, her steady friend in the time of need. 

His Lordship then took a short view of the conduft pf 
ministers iti the present American war. America would not 
resist, said ministers : she did resist. Her resistance would 
be confined to a few; it proved almost universal. France 
would not interfere; she gave the fullest assurances of her 
pacific and friendly dispositions: she did interfere. . Spain - 
professed dispositions of a similar nature, but she soon follow- 
ed the example of France; and now he should hear, be sup- 
posed, of the good intentions of. the court of Petersburgh ; 
but in this instance he wa^ not under the necessity of hazard- 
ing prbphecy or prediflion, for the conduft of Russia had 
saved him the trouble. She was allied, not direftly for our 
destTjuftion, in an open and hostile manner, but she was 
allied to effeft what must 'bring it about full as efFeftually: 
$he had put herself at the head of a confederacy, which 
would, if not prevented in some way or other, tern^inate in 
pur ruin ; and whatever might be the eveht of their Lord- 
ships* discussion of this important question^ he thought it . 
was well worthy of their most serious consideration. 

He appealed to the noble Lords, if there was one among 
them, the most friendly and well inclined towards minis- 
ters, the most willing to support them, who would lay his 
hand on his heart and declare, that he expefted any thing 
but progressive stages of national ruin, so long as the present 
ministers continued in office ? He \yas sure there was not; 
but some of their Lordships might think themselves bound 
to support the administration of those whose conduft they 
had nev^r publicly disapproved. There were som^, however, 
cf another description, who did rvot^ he presumed, look 
fjpon themselves so (etteredv some, vj\vo^>n\\\)v^ \)t\.^>i v^v'v^ 
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council with ministers, had publicly avowed that no man 
of honour or conscience could be present at the scenes 
which they were witness to in his Majesty's confidential 
councils. [Alluding to Lord Gower's words early in the 
session.] 

He had a right to presume, that such men would not 
continue to support measures out of the cabinet, which no 
man of honour atid conscience could bear to be present at 
in cabinet ; otherwise, it would be, indeed, a most extraordi- 
nary stretch of political logic to support measures and mi- 
nisters in Parliament, which measures and transaftions no 
man of honour or conscience could submit to be present at 
in cabinet. 

His Lordship went into a great number of miscellaneous 
observations of less consequence; taking notice that the 
folly and meanness of ministers could only be equalled by 
their obstinacy and temerity; that we had opened the eyes 
and enlightened the understandings of the German boor, ' 
the dull Hollander, and barbarous Russ; we had become 
the contempt and standing jest of all Europe ; and, from a 
great, glorious, and' happy people, who had borne our arms 
triumphant to every quarter of the globe, were fallen to a ' 
degree of insignificance "and humiliation, which was suf- 
ficient to claim the pity and commiseration of our enve- 
nomed and implacable enemies. ^^His Lordship made the 

following motion: 

" That an humble address be presented to his Majesty^ 
beseeching his Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to order, that there be laid before that House a copy of his 
Majesty's declaration, published in the London Gazette on 
Tuesday, the 18th of April last, suspending provisionally all 
the particular stipulations respefting the freedom of naviga- ^ 
tion and commerce with his Majesty's enemies in the time 
of war, with the answers given thereto; as also all copies or 
^xtrafts of all correspondence with his Majesty's ministers, 
so far as relate to the same subjeQs, or any steps taken, 
pr engagements entered into, between the said neutral 
powers in Europe, from the first of May, 17791 ^^ ^^^ 
present.'* 

Lord Stormont rose in reply, and after a few prefatory 
apologies, said, he looked upon it to be. his duty, to go 
somewhat into detail, because he found it necessary to speak 
as well to matters of fa6l as argument. He was fully 
jiware of his own inability to contend with so ijowerful 
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ah adversary as the noble Earl "who had just szt down, 
\^re the powers of mere oratory to prevail; but he was 
not without some confidence, that his public attempts, whert 
strongly supported by truth, as they would be, could not 
fail 0? making the impression he desired. His inferiority 
in point of declamation, would weigh nothing in their 
Lordships* judgment; and he made no doubt but their 
Lordships would think that the feebleness of the advocate 
would be most amply made up by the goodness of the 
cause. • 

Though he meant to go somewhat into length, it was 
not his intention to give a specific answer, or pay a minute 
attention to every assertion, made, or insinuation thrown out 
by the noble Lord. .It would on many accounts be impru- 
dent, if not highly i^iproper; and on others, little more 
than'takingup their Lordships* time to very little purpose. 
* Under those reservations, he thought it his duty to pay 
piirticular attention to several things which had fallen from 
flie noble Lord in the course of his speech. Such as he 
Should forbear to enter more fully into the consideration 
of, he assured their Lordships, would relate only to points 
in agitation between us and foreign powers, and not fi- 
T^ally determined upon. If, therefore, their Lordships should 
imagine that he nad touched upon some points lightly 
and with an apparent degree of reserve, he begged leave 
to assure them, that such reserve flowed merely trom mo- 
tives of a very different nature from those, he presumed, the 
noble Lord who made the motion, and his friends might 
be ready to impute. That assembly was a popular assembly. 
Every thing which passed within those walls soon made its 
way into the world, shortly appeared in print, and was 
speedily transmitted to foreign countries. He had often be- 
fore observed, atid he would again repeat, that this circum- 
stance was the source of much mischief. He had fata! ex* 
perience of it when he had the honour of serving his sovc* 
feign in the capacity of an ambassador at a foreign court. 
He could, with "truth, assure their Lordships, that these ac- 
counts frequently produced the most untoward circumstances, 
and created difficulties scarcely to be imagined, or believed^ 
by any but those, whose situation gave them an opportunity 
c?.being acquainted with them. 

He was ready to subscribe to an obscri-^tion the noble 
Bar} had Repeatedly endeavoured to impress upon their 
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Lordships' minds ; that the present was a critical, ^ a try* 
ing, and a difficult momeat* He would go further with 
his lordship, and add, thdt it was such pethaps as this coun- 
try never before experienced. Therefore, discussions of the 
nature opened, by the noble Earl, ought to be entered inta 
with great caution^ and the subjefts touched with a tender 
and dcHcatq hand ; otherwise, what was avowedly intended 
to effe£): the best purposes, might, as had often to his know* 
ledge been the case, be produftive of the very worst. He 
was sorry for it, but the temper of the times would hav^ it 
so, that the deliberations of that august assembly, were 
become much too public, contrary, he believed, to the 
custom of all other states, of which any account had been 
handed down to posterity, Rome in the most flourishing 
stages of that republic, never published the proceedings and 
consultations of her senate, and he should ever think, that 
in that she aficd wisely ; for controuling executive govern- 
ment, when measures and their consequences were fully 
known and decided, and controuling the execution of mea« 
jBures, while they were in tr^n, or depending, was in his 
opinion two different things. 

He differed very widely, he said, from the noble Ear!, 
respe&ing the subsisting treaties between us and Holland. 
He said, that the treaty of 1674, like all other treaties, held 
out or promised reciprocal benefits to the contratling parties. 
Treaties were exceptions to the general and universal law of 
nations, and as the benefits were supposed to be nearly ba- 
lanced, and reciprocal, so were the obligations for their due 
and faithful performance. The history of the treaty of 
1674, was this ; Great Britain gave particular privileges, 
one among others, that of carrying all kinds of goods and 
merchandize without interruption ; in return Holland 
engaged if England should be attacked, to assist her 
.with a certain number of ships, and land forces. The 
nature of the treaty spoke for itself; it was in faS, an 
•alliance, not a mere commercial treaty; besides this, it wai 
made when Franc.e and the United Provinces were at war, 
and- in contemplation, that what has since happened would 
never have taken place ; namely, that Great Britain would 
be engaged in a war with France and Spain, and that the 
friendly stipulation in the treaty was to be employed against 
the former ; but what was the condu6l of Holland ? That 
part of the treaty which answered her own purpose, she . 
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sought and pressed a religious observance of, but declined to 
fi^lfil her own engagement, that of furnishing the ships and 

troops. 

That succour, his Lordship observed, had been repeatedly 

demanded, and as repeatedljr evaded and procrastinated by 
Holland, -though not expressly refused. At first, as we were 
only at war with America, the answer was, that the Casus 
Taderis did not exist. That plea could no longer be 
urged after the attacks made by the French at Rhode Island 
and Charles-Town ; and the attempt by Spain upon Gibraltar. 
Upon those events, as they arose, applications had been regu- 
larly made to the States General, calling upon them to fulfil 

- the treaty on their part, as it had been faithfully adhered ta 
by us ; yet, notwithstanding those applications had been ac* 
companied by remonstrances, and pressed with all possible 
urgency, as to the nature of the claim, and the necessity of 
an immediate compliance, Holland still continued to supply 
our enemies with all kinds of naval stores, under the sanction 
of the treaty of 1674. Sedulously endeavouring to explain 
away the nature of the obligation imposed upon them, re- 
spefting the ships and troops. He was far from imputing 
this very extraordinary conduft to the people of Holland, 
Holland' like Great^ritain was torn by faSious intrigue and 
cab^l, which were unfortunately for both countries fomented 
by France; and thus the secret article in the treaty of 1674, 
which forbid Holland to supply our enemies with naval or 
military stores was said not to exist, on account of a subse* 
quent treaty, in which the secret article was not recognized ; 
so that in either event, whether the stipulated assistance was 
withheld, or the private article broke through, it came ex- 
aSly to the same point. The treaty could not be binding on 
one party, a moment after it had been broken by the other : 
consequently, whether the matter was considered relative to 
the breach of the secret article, or to the undertaking to 
assist us in case of an attack ; it was to all intents and pur- 
poses, literally and substantially long since at an end. 

Finding at length all remonstrances totally disregarded^ 
and what was more, that the French faftion had prevailed so 
far, as to send out ships destined for France, and loaded with 
all kinds of military stores, under convoy ; and this he was 
persuaded, upon a presumption, that we were so spiritless and 
depressed, as to submit to any indignity they might think it 
convenient or proper to put uppn us ; his Majesty's confi* 

dential 
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dential servants thought it high time to convince them of their 
error, and chastise them for their baseness. On this idea 
Commodore Fielding was sent out to intercept them. He 
did so, and brought several of the ships into Portsmouth, 
and would the whole of the fleet, had not the season of the 
year, and the length of the nights favoured their escape 
down the channel.* Yet, however powerful the JFrench fac- 
tion in Holland might be, there was one circumstance re- 
speSing that business which was worth attending to. Th^t 
Holland, he meant the governing powers there, took care that 
the timber for building should not be sent out, under convoy, 
as an aft of state, but barely permitted at the risque of the 
owners, who as he had just observed, made their voyage good 
to Brest without interruption. 

He did not wish to conceal any thing, neither to exag- 
gerate; but he thought it incumbent upon him to observe to 
their Lordships, that after the repeated and pressing memo- 
rials which had from time to time been transmitted to Sir 
Joseph York, and presented by him to the States General, 
the refusing to comply with 'the requisitions, founded upon 
subsisting treaties, rendered every thing which subsequently 
happened, or might happen, the aft of the republic, not the 
particular transgressions of interested individuals. The 
spirit of enterpnze in merchants in expeftation of inordinate 
gain, and rapidly amassing great fortunes, was, he believed, 
an almost upiversal principle, and in the breasts of none of 
that description did this principle more powerfully operate, 
than in these of the merchants and traders in Holland. The 
observation was almost become proverbial. The story of 
Count Lhowendal, who took Bergen -op-zoom was notorious, 
and well authenticated; for although it was the key of the 
United Provinces, Lhowendal protested that he must have 
failed in his attempts, had not the merchants of Amsterdam 
been so kind as to furnish him with gunpowder : and that at 
another time, when the Repiiblic was at war with Spain, the 
Dutch merchant privatejy contrafted with his Catholic Ma- 
jesty to supply him with a certain nilmber of ships, and very 
faithfully fulfilled their bargain. The case at present was 
clearly different, it was not private risque, nor mercantile 
adventures. It was evidently an affair for which the Repub- 
lic itself had become responsible, as well by a tacit refusal 
under various pretexts, to fulfil the subsisting treaties, as by 
an ^ftive avowal of their real intentions, sending the ships 

carrying 
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carrying goods to our enemies, expressly contrary to the 
treaty of 1674, under convoy. If after such provocations, 
diredly or indire£lly, we must indeed be sunk as a people ; 
we, must be emptied of -all spirit, and ministers deserve every 
charge urged against them on t}ie score of timidity and irre* 
solution; of being dastardly to. the most extraordinarj'^ 
shameful, and disgraceful degree, if they permitted Holland 
to continue supplying France and Spain, with what might' 
be well denominated the sinews of war. Had ministers not 
attempted to avail themselves of the local situation of this 
island, placed as it were by Providence, between the northern 
and southern parts of Europe, they would most certainly 
have deserved every epithet the noble Earl had, or was in- 
clined to bestow upon them. Had not they endeavoured to 
put off those sinews of war, and stopped the supplies of 
tiaval stores, destined for Brest and elsewhere, to the general 
accusation of incapacity, and irresolution, the noble Earl, 
in his opinion, might with justice have added a criming in*- 
attention, nay, even treachery itself. 

Ministers had adopted a very different mode of condu£l; 
notwithstanding which they were arraigned by the noble 
Lord. In his Lordship's idea,.. they were highly btameable, 
and for what ? Because they seized the dagger which Holland 
was^ preparing to put into the hand of France, whose avowed 
objeft was the total destruftion of Great Britain, if not as 
a nation, most clearly and confessedly, as a n>aritime power. 
Was this a charge which ministers need be ashamed of ? He 
hoped hot. He hoped it would never be imputed as a crime 
to ministers in tliat House, or out of it, that they prevented 
Holland from continuing the nominal ally of Great Britain, 
while her condu£l in point of form ^nd effeS both, bespoke 
the friend if not the open auxiliary of France. Surely this 
could not be? He would never believe that so absurd, so un- 
charitable an interpretation could possibly be put upon their 
.condttS. For one, he was ready to defend the whole of 
their condu£l respefling Holland, who so far from perforin, 
ing the obligations to which she bound herself, had even 
departed from the permanent and established rules by which 
her comlufl was circumscribed, as a power afling under the 
acknowledged laws of neutrality. 

Fo* his part, by what he could learn froin the best autho- 
fttics on the subje£l« he always understood that neutrality 
«oiiAist^ simply in this; that the neutral power was not to 

give 
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give assistance in . any shape whatever* Was that the ca^ 
here? Or could it be so understood, either in faft or argu- 
ment? By no means. Holland by a direft aiad open inter* 
ference, might hurt herself, but all circumstances considered 
could hardly do any injury to Great Britain. Her condu£i 
was the very reverse; for under the semblance of amity, at 
least a rigid neutrality, she was daily doing the most material, 
«ad perhaps faul injury to Great Britain. Indeed, the sup- 
plying our enemies with naval stores^ was all Holland could 
do, and she had done it. - 

The noble Earl with his usual ability, and with that 
warmth and strength of expression, which scarcely ever fail 
to accompany it, said he had made several observations on the 
paper which appeared in the London Gazette of the x8th of 
April. The noble Earl concluded, that the paper in ques- 
tion shut the door ultimately against any return to the former 
good understanding which subsisted between Great Britain 
9nd Holland. He was not sagacious enough to follow the 
noble Lord to the ohjeQ, at which he pointed, the declaration 
he. confessed was a strong one ; but it was necessarily so, and 
notwithstanding all the harsh epithets bestowed on it by the 
noble Lord, in his opinion there was still left an openings 
and a wide one for Holland, if she chose it to return with 
ease, honour, and convenience to her former friendly con* 
nexion with Great Britain. 

His Lordship next entered into a kind of abstrafl history 
of the negotiations of Sir William Temple, relative to the 
treaty of 1674; the difficulties he had to contend with; the 
peculiar embarrassment and perplexities which arose in the 
prosecution of it, and the final result; commenting as he 
proceeded on several parts of the noble Earl's speech, who 
made the motion. Rcspefting the coridt^ft of the court. of 
Russia, his Lordship was very full. It was his opinion, (and 
be had been in a situation more than once when his opinion 
was asked^}, that it was the temporary, as well as perma- 
nent interest of Great Britain to do all in her power to culti* 
vate a friendship and political cont\exion with the court of 
Petersburgh; because it always appeared to him, that their in^ 
terests were the same, and their advam?iges necessarily recipro- 
cal. As to the conduct of the court of Versailles, respeSing 
the Russian manifesto, which the noble Earl had represented ii» 

* Vilioi Ambassador at tbe courts of Vknoa and Yertaiiles* 
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to unfavourable a point of view, by recommending' to us ta 
adopt a similar mode ot conduft ; or the other part of the 
alternative, an immediate breach with Russia, did by na 
m^ans strike him in the same light. It was of very Httle 
consequence what France said or wrote upon the occasion ^ 
but he believed, there was very little need of positive proof, 
to shew, that the regulations, such as had been laid down, 
in the Empress of Russia's declaration, had not been received 
in the French navy; and he was perfeftly persuaded, that 
whether the orders were formally issued or not, there was no 
positive order given for their unqualified observance. To 
receive an instruftion how to aft was one thing; but the 
point would turn on the single circumstance, whether at the 
same time the officer who received such order would under- 
stand it to be an efficient order, to be bofiajide carried into 
execution ? The declarations of the Court of Versailles car- 
ried with them that degree of weight they were justly en- 
titled to in the different courts of Europe. Russia could not 
forget the conduft of France upon a recent occasion ; he 
meant when that power sent a squadron into the Mediterra-^ 
nean, about ten years since, to make a maritime war on the 
Turks, and to attack their islands in the Archipelago. Upon 
that occasion it was well known, and had been so stated by 
the noble Earl who made the motion, that in the midst of 
the most solemn assurances of good will from France, sbe 
was at that time meditating the destruftion of the Russian 
navy, and would probably have accomplished her design, but 
for the timely and spirited interference of Great Britain. 

The noble Earl complained loudly, and strongly crimi. 
nated ministers for not profiting by the disposition and com* 
plicated interests of the several leading powers of Europe, 
particularly Russia, alluding to the circumstance last men- 
tioned. He was of opinion, that the noble Earl should have 
endeavoured to inform himself better on the subjeft before 
he passed so harsh, and he was free to maintain, so unmerited 
a censure i^pon his Majesty's confidential servants. He should 
have learned what was done,, and what was omitted, before 
he proceeded to judgment; when he had, he doubted not, 
but his Lordship would entertain sentiments extremely dif« 
ferent from those he had that day expressed. The situation 
of Europe, the interests and views of its respeftive states, 
and a variety of circumstances little known, rendered that 
impossible, though speciously and apparently prafticabfe in 
the execution. He said the Em^te^s q( Russia was a wise. 
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and a just Princess, and he had every reason to believe, would 
a£i stri£Uy conformable to those great charaderistics, and that 
her reign would prove as great and glorious as that female reign 
[Queen Elizabeth's] which sojustly distinguished the annals of 
this country. The noble Lord condemned Ministers, for not 
profitingattheperiodalluded to, whenthe spirited interference 
of this country prevented the destruction ot her fleet by France, 
in the Mediterranean. For his part, he thought the Court of 
I^ndon a6led with a magnanimity and disinterestedness, that 
refiefied the highest honourupon it. It would be mean, selfish, 
and pitiful, to takis an advantage arising from the moment, to 
extort stipulations in our favour. Advantages thus gained 
seldom proved beneficial to those who extorted them ; such 
situations might generate treaties, but they seldom, if ever^ 
produced amity or affeftion. At the best^ they were perform- 
ed in an ungracious manner, and with little efFeft; and were 
generally evaded, for pretences would never be wanting to 
evade fulfilling engagements entered into in moments of diU 
ficuky and distress : and if he had an option, at the instant he 
was speaking, he would rather trust to what might arise in the 
heart of the Empress of Russia, from a recolleflion of past 
obligations, than merely have a right to make requisitions, 
formed on such a claim as' he had been describing. On the 
whole, it was neither probable nor natural, that the Empress of 
Russia would desert her best friend, in the moment of adver« 
sity ; she felt in her own mind too strong a sense of pasit ob- 
ligations, to a6l so perfidious and unnatural a part; besides, 
her interest, according to the present system of Europe, aS 
well as her gratitude, bound her to a conduft very different 
from that predi£led by the noble Earl. 

Lord Caraden rose next, and after saying a few words on the 
general state of affairs, entered into particulars. He heard, 
he said, with astonishment, what fell from the noble Viscount 
(in the green ribbon) relative to the future conduft of Russia : 
the noble Lord acknowledges, that suchacodeof maritime laws 
as that so often mentioned m the course of the debate, has been 
promulgated by the Empress of Russia; that she has invited the 
other neutral maritime powers of Europe to accede to tt ; and 
the powers at war to submit to such regulations, as may be the 
result of a treaty, or congress, or meeting to be assembled for 
that purpose ; while the leadingsteps are already taken, commu- 
nications made by the courts of Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
and the Dutch republic ; in the very moment that France, not 
"waiti ng for the result of the congress delibcratioa^ ^^&^«xs.\.%\^nJcsr. 
Brst instance, and Spain has gwetv V.\ve \u\\^^x. ^i^nxt^xv^^'^ ^^ "^ 
similar intention : in such a stale ol iVuv\?,'&»\N\\ax. \o^>>\^ '^'^^'^ 
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Viscount tell you ? . That it is all no more than 2i^rcam or a 
reverie; that the Empress of Russia knows her own interest 
too well, as connefted with that of Great Britain ; that France 
has only acceded to it from the mouth outwards ; that Spain 
will never consent to it : in short, that the >¥hole is a shadow; 
a mere fanciful creation, which no wise man can believe, nor 
no Englishman regard. If their Lordships could swallow all 
this, he was ready to sit down. Before he had done, how- 
ever, with this part of his subje£l, he could not avoid taking 
notice of a very curious and singular part of the noble Vis- 
count's argument. The great advantage, says the noble Vis- 
count, this country derives, from the locality of its situation, 
placed between the northern and southern maritime states 
of Europe; it would betray the utmost folly; the most spi- 
ritless, if not treacherous conduft in Ministers, should they 
negleft to avail themselves to the full extent of that situation, 
by permitting the Dutch, contrary to the law of nations,, to 
carry naval and military stores to our foreign enemies. Here 
then was a complete acknowledgment; that if, through any 
mismanagement, negleft, or incapacity, the advantages to be 
derived from our local situation were rendered of none efFeft, 
by a combination among the neutral states to proteft their own 
property against the belligerent powers ; then,^most clearly, that 
acknowledgment amounted fairly to this: that the efficient force 
we had to balance the great disparity between us and the House 
of Bourbon, when thus taken away, would, without the spe- 
cial interference of Providejice in our favour, at length turn 
the scale decisively against us. He was sorcy to commence 
prophet on the present melancholy occasion; but he could as- 
sure the noble Viscount of what he seemed to be ignorant, 
or knowing it, wished to conceal ; that if we attempted to stop 
neutral bottoms, with their cargoes, or the goods of enemies in 
neutral bottoms, and cond'emnedthem as lawful prize, that our 
leas, as well as the ocean, would soon be visited by powerful 
squadrons; and in case we should persist, that force would be 
repelled by force: in short, if we should attempt to avail our- 
selves of our local situation, in the manner approved of and 
contended for by the noble Viscount, besides Spain, France, ^ni 
America, we should shortly have Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Holland, for our open and declared enemies. This he 
could sute with confidence, because he knew it to be thefoQ, 
Ministers had been, in his opmion, extremely^o blame-, in 
the beginning of this affair. They had wantonly insulted Hol- 
land; they had hurt her in her tendexest ^oiut^that of her com- 
jiierce, and the advantages derwed ^v6tiv\\.\ ^xv^^ \5cv^>j \va.\ '^^- 
vompanied those injuries w\t\\ ^^^A^gree oS. V-a.w^vvcv^'s^^^^vi^ 
created ia the minds of t\\e HoW^tva.^^^ v\x^ mo^v ^l^^^ ^xv\ 
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fixed resentments. France profitted of the occasion; she 
brought over some of the Provinces to her side; and spread a 
spirit of fa&ion and discontent, and dislike of the English, 
throughout those other Provinces, which did not fall so fully 
into her views. No care was in the mean time taken to form • 
^ny connexion in the north; to hold out exclusive benefits 
and advantages, in order to counteraft the ill-humour of Hol- 
land, or counterpoise her weight, in the opposite scale, should 
she join France; or, which amounted to nearly the same 
thmg, promote her interests, under the pretence of an armed 
neutrality. No; every thing was left to chance. Ministers, 
in a paroxysm of despair, seized the Dutch ships. This 
alarmed the other neutral powers, and produced the sudden 
declaration of the Court of Petersburgh, the effefts of which 
ao man could yet pretend to foretel. 

He remembered, during the last war, the Minister of that 
day, one of the first war Ministers this or any other country 
- ever beheld, adopted a.very different mode of conduS. He 
believed no m^n doubted of the spirit of the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, his firmness, and love of enterprize; yet, undaunted as 
he was, his vigour of mind was happily tempered with judg- 
ment, penetration, and foresight. It was the politics of that 
day to confine national exertions to deeds not to words. The 
truth was, that we did at the time avail ourselves of our situa- 
tion, but it was-equally true, that we condufted ourselves with 
caution and good temper. He had the honour to be then one 
of the Jaw officers of the Crown (Attorney-general.) Nume- 
rous complaints were made; his advice was sometimes asked : 
— what were the private sentiments of that consummate states- 
man, as explained to him in confidence? That our enemies 
must be cut off from the supply of naval and military stores, 
to the utmost of our power; but that all possible industry 
should be used to prevent any alarm ; that the complaints of 
the neutrals should be attended to, every deference paid to the 
complainants, and speedy redress administered; but, never- 
.theless, that the great, the only objeft, should never be lost 
sight of, that of distressing the common enemy, and, in the 
languageof his noble friend near him (Shelbur.rj) depriving 
them of the sinews of war. This was the system the Earl of 
Chatham aSed upon; this was the moderation he displayed in 
the very zeinth ot glory and viSory, in the rapid career of the 
most unprecedented success that any other country <^ould ever 
boast of. He insulted no man because he had the power to do 
it ; he crouched to no man for fear of the event. His cqukxu^ 
was equally Jreaded and respe&.e4. "t^o *\vvyi\'i >«^wv\ixv\^- 
dfessed; no insult unchastised; arvd.^V vYveNet^f T«votc\^T^cV*V^^ 
the naval power of Great Br'vta\n,*vt o^^o^«5l vci v>^^ ^^^^^"^^^ 
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of the whole naval power of Europe, wouW prepondefatc the 
f calc ; that woly wisr, as well as in every respeft truly great! 
man, arranged matters so, as to cause strM justice to l>e done 
to the meanest, or most insignificant state in Europe, as much 
as if the oppression of a private individual belonging to that 
state, if not redressed, would have been decisive of the w» 
against a». 

His Lordship sat down^ with testifying his most full and 
hearty approbation of the motion made by the noble Earl. 

Earl ot Sandwich defended Ministers agsunst the imputatiod 
of incapacity, or negleft, in permitting the division of Poland, 
^nd of the dominions of the late EleBor of Bavaria. Such an 
interference, he said, would haVe probably involved this 
country in a continental war. 

His Lordship said, it was impossible that any oiie noble 
Lord who heard him, could more sincerely lament the mis- 
fortunes and /difficulties into which we were plunged, and by 
which we were surrounded, than he did. But when he said 
this, he was free to declare, that he knew of no method $0 
likely to extricate us, as a£ling with resolution and spirit, 
nor that there could be a better proof given of our wisdom 
than availing ourselves of the locality of our situation, by 
intercepting all military or naval stores destined for the use 
of our enemies, be the consequence what it might in respeft 
to the neufjal powers. 

Continental conneftions had always, and ever would be 
prodaftive of continental wars ; and after the experience of 
the four great wars, since the Revolution, he believed no rerf 
friend to his country would wish to behold a fifth. When he 
said this, he wa» far from insinuating, that alliances were not 
very necessary, and even subsidy treaties very desirable, under 
certain circumstances; but that all dependea upon the nature 
of those circumstances. He remembered, when he was ^ 
young man, much too young to be honoured with the high 
trust his Sovereign was graciously pleased to repose in him, 
[Ambassador JExtraordinary and Plenipotentiary, in 1748, to 
treat of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle] a treaty was entered into 
with Elizabfelh the then Empress of Russia, for a body of 
40,000 troops, to be marched through the heart of Germany, 
into Flanders. He remembered the signal benefits which 
wiere the consequence of that measure ; for from the vcrjr 
. day the troops were put in motion, till the instant the preli- 
minaries were signed, he perceived that the French Minister 
began to lower his tone, and became more ready to listen and 
«ittend to reason. 

But he feared, thall\iepTeseTv\.^^^\OTiotE»ta^, forbid u«fo 
entertain any such expeftmolA^ ot ^T\^'Vo^^^Qlvjit^^\^,'\Vfc. 
other great powers oi Euxo^e ^tooi «i\oq!1. \\\^-2^ ?>. cc^YvVKa^ 
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however iH-judged) in which they could not be persuaded ths^ 
they had any eventual interest. It arose between ourselves 
and our subjeSs, in the first instance, and at length brought 
on a maritime war between us and the House oi Bourbon. 
There were besides distinft considerations, that prevented the 
other powers from interfering in the quarrel. One in parti- 
eular, that the obje£b contending for were not situated in 
Europe, but in America ; consequently, that what was called 
the balance of power in Europe was not affeSed by our disputes* 

Upon the whole therefore, since it was a maritime druggie, 
and that we possessed the advantages he had so often alluded 
to, he thought we should be infatuated to the last degree, not 
to improve them ; he said he would give a negative to the no« 
ble Earl's motion. 

The Duke of Grafton was astonished how the noble Earl 
who spoke last, could have made such a detour upon sub- 
jcfis very little connefted with the motion. The preliminaries 
of peace agreed to at Aix-la-Chapelle were well known, so 
was the Russian treaty ; Admiral Byland's having been stopped 
in the Channel, &c. but what was all this to the question? 
, The real question before their Lordships was to have the pa- 
pers moved for laid before the House; and, upon knowing 
how ministers condu£):ed themselves, to aS accordingly ; if 
criminally, to pass a vote of censure upon them, and address 
for their removal; if not, to advise his Majesty to adopt such 
measures as the very critical situation of affairs might render 
necessary- Atpresent the prospeS was alarming. If the neutral 
carriers and owners were stopped indiscriminately, their sbip3 
and cargoes condemned, it could not be doubted that a rupture 
with the armed confederacy would be the consequence. Not- 
withstanding the language of desperation used by the noble 
Earl, he trusted there would not be found a second man inihe 
kingdom of the same mind. On the other hand if this high 
sounding language was only assumed to ansvver a temporary 
purpose with their Lordships, by holding out a saivo for the na« 
tional honour, while it was secretly intended to permit the neu- 
tral powers to assist our enemies with naval stores, then the fa- 
tal consequences predifted by the noble E^l who ^poke last, 
would certainly take place, and we must at Jength sink under 
the colie£led and unequal weight of the Hou$e of Bourbon, 
thus abetted by our jpretended friends, but real enemies. 

But he trusted, if their L)ordships would, as in duty they 
vere bound to do, but consent to take up the matter, both of 
those dangerous and fatal^xtremes mi^htb^e^^^U^} w^qv^^^XVnr. 
supplies^ if not totally, might in f art,aL^^^xW'^^^7iLN*^^^^ 
that ir«s necessary, be cut off; ^nd Cci^t mC£vwxl\tJN^N>Xi^^^ 
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in hostilities with the northern powers.^ There was in his opi- 
nion a medium way to be taken; for his part he was astonished 
how ministers could have missed it; nor was it yet finally shut 
against us. As the noble and learned Lord who spoke lately 
judiciously hiiiied, the desired efFeft might be produced, with- 
out any formal avowal ; measures of force might be used, and 
yet all the parties rest contented when the principle of right 
was not striftly contended for. It was on this ground chiefly, 
that the motion met with his approbation and support. Ministers 
had been tried, and had proved themselves totally unequal to 
the task. They had been loud without cfFeft ; oppressive with- 
out exertion ; they had, on the other hand, been cringing with- 
out management, and mean without being able to persuade. 

Earl oi Mansfield szxA he was ready to agree with the noble ani 
learned Lord (Camden) who spoke lately, and the noble Duke 
who spoke last, that all possible circumspeftion should be 
used, in order to avoid giving an/ real cause of offence. He 
believed the faS was so, for he had not yet heard that a single 
Russian ship had been captured, or that a single complaint oa 
that head had been made by the court of Petersburgh. The 
Dutch in former timesoften complained,as they do now; even 
during the last war but one, when we were a£ling as allies to* 
gether on the continent, he was then one of the law officers of 
the crowji, during which time he had been frequently consulted, 
^Solicitor General) but the particular case always explained 
Itself, without appealing to any general rule. His Lordship 
said, he chiefly objefted to the motion, though in one sense he 
thought it harmless enough, because it would be a waste of 
time to no manner of purpose. Every noble Lord who heard 
him, knew that the papers moved for were publicly known to 
exist. What then is the end of producing them ? The noble 
Lord who made the motion tells you, in order to found a vote 
of censure upon them against the noble Earl who spoke lately, 
or some of his colleagues in office. Now that was the only rea- 
son which induced him chiefly to give his vote for withholding 
the papers. It signified very little if the mere motion went : but 
it was that which was meant to be engrafted upon it which he 
was solely against ; for he would never give his vote for Censur- . 
ing those whohad, in his opinion, faithfully and ably discharged 
their duty, which he must do if he voted for the present motion. 

At half past eleven o'clock the question was put, and the 
House divided. 

Contents ' 32 Non-contents 6a 

Proxies 7 Yro^iLv^^ %^ [- 
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June 2. 
The Duke oi Richmond rose to make his promised motion 
of the preceding Friday. He said he found himself exceedingly 
unhappy that he should have to trouble their Lordships with 
a motion in a situation which they were in at present. Hd had 
been frequently charged with bemg too ready to rise aud sup- 
port the claims of the people. He had been always ready to do 
so, because he thought it was his duty as an Englishman, and 
a member of that House. Their Lordships would find if oc- 
casion should render it necessary, that he would, as a peer of 
Parliament, be equally ready, io the best of his abilities, to 
support the rights, privileges, and vested powers of the peerage; 
in short, the freedom and independency of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and of every branch of the Legislature. And no noble 
Lord who heard him more highly disapproved of, and lamented 
(he riotous proceedings than he, now going on in Palace-yard, 
and to which he himself had been partly an *eye-witness. 

• While his Grace wis speaking, and for some time before, 
every noble Lord who came in bore about him some marks of the 
resentment of a mob' then coUefted, to the amount of several thou, 
sands in the Old Palace-yard. Lord Mansfield, the Speaker fro 
tempore^ in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, then much indis- 
posed at Tunbridge Wells, was very ill tre^^ed, and came into 
the House with his whig dishevelled; Lord Stormant escaped with 
difficulty with his life, and it was said was obliged to swear, that 
he would vote for the repeal of the Popery Bill. Lords Hillsbo- 
rough and Townshend met with very rough treatment, having 
had their bags pulled off, and their hair of course hung dishevelled 
over their shoulders. The Archbishop of York was .equally ill 
used, and had his lawn sleeves torn off, and flung in his face. — 
The fiishop of Lincoln's carriage was broken, he himself taken into 
a Mr. Atkinson's in the neighbourhood, in a fainting fit, and was 
from thence obliged to escape in disguise over the roofs of the 
adjacent houses in a suit of that gentleman's clothes* He at length 
got in at the garret window of another Houjse, and would probably 
have fallen a sacrifice to the resentment of the mob, who at length 
broke into his late asylum, but were much disappointed when, on 
searching the house, they discovered that the Prelate had eluded 
their search, and escaped the vengeance they had been meditating. 
Lord ^ Bathurst, (President of the Council) and Lords Aberdeen, 
Denbigh, Cholmondley, were verv ill used; and the Duke of 
Northumberland remarkably so. There was a gentleman with hi$ 
Grace in the carriage, which gave rise to a false report, that the 
gentleman was a Jesuit. His Grace was forced out, and In the 
scuffie he lost a valuable watch and his purse ; and Lord Sandwich 
narrowly escaped certain destrudlion, and owed his life. \^robablY 
to the presence of mind of his coacVimaxv, NtfVo> vev ^t tav^v ^ ^-isv- 

ger, suddenly whipped his horses toutvd, a^tv^ ^^NtV\^pas.\Rx 'i.^:. 

Back ta the Admiralty, without recei\\T\^ ?ck^ xfta.w^^'^'^'^ " .^, 
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He had, he said, been honoured with the name of leveller, 
because he took delight in reformation. He confessed the lat. 
ter part of the charge. He did delight in reformation; but for 
what reason ? Because he thought it was become absolutely 
necessary. He wished mbst sincerely to see the abuses that 
had been gradually, for nearly a century, creeping into go. 
Vermncnt, sometimes more slowly, at others with more rapid 
strides, correfted or removed. The constitution was daily 
impairing, and government becoming more and more corrupt ; 
he might add, without any imputation of his veracity, most 
grossly and flagrantly corrupt. The task of reformation he ac- 
knowledged was great, big with difficulty, and dangerous, per. 
haps, in the execution; He was likewise satisfied, that to ensure 
Success, it ought to be touched with a careful and a delicate hand • 

The plan he had in contemplation, was not to level anA 
mix all distin£lions of men indiscriminately, . but to distin* 
guish them clearly. Every: rank had its duties from the high* 
est to the lowest; the King depended on the people for sup. 
port ; the people on their Sovereign for protection. 

After this sincere declaration, he trusted, it would not be 
imputed to him, that he wished to level the distindions be* 
tween men. He was persuaded thai they were contrived and 
ordained by Providence for the wisest purposes; for there 
was an eternal barrier in the human mind against the equal 
division of wealth and power, were he weak enough to 
endeavour to persuade his fellow subjefts to the contrary. 

He was an enemy to the system which had prevailed since 
the commencement of the present administration ; because 
it tended, if not attempted, to render the King's will the rule 
and measure of Government; a system which was said, no 
matter how truly, to have originatea from some circumstances 
which happened towards the close. of the last reign. It was 
said, for mstance, that his late Majesty had a ministry, 
who by the united strength, acquired by their wisdom, enter* 
'prize, and aftivity, rendered themselves so justly popular^ 
and so strongly fortified in their seats, that the Kmg was in 
faft a servant. The minister possessed every thing but the 
name of King, and the King was little more than aDutchStadt. 
holder, or a fioge of Venice. An occasion happened, it was 
said, on which his Majesty and his ministers thought differ, 
ently, and he wished to get rid of them; yet, such was the 
•popularity of the minister, on account of his repeated suc<» 
•cesses, by which the national glory had been so eminently ex <- 
alted^ that there could not, as *\i was >]^tv&e.tUQGA^itKetime, a 
Tzjan in the kingdom be preva'i\eA\\^otvvos\kCc^^^>\vKv, *Wv^ 
^ppreheQsion of such a^not\\et svlu^im^a^A^^N^iiTO^vci^^ 
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preient system. It was dreaded, that if men of dbilit^ and 
mtegrity; men, who having a weight and reputation m the 
country, and the confidence of the people, a kind of intrin- 
tic stren^h, to put them beyond mere personal dependency, 
that it might reduce his present Majesty to a state of slavery, 
such as report had imputed to a former reign. If this reason- 
ing might be fairly relied Upon, he could not say, but the devi- 
sers of the present system had a£led perfeflly consistent; for 
certainly, it so much was to be apprehended trom men of great 
talents, sound experience, and eminent integrity, they had 
carefully sele6led the weakest, most servile, and unpopular, 
that could be found ; men every way unqualified for their 
high stations ; for when wisdom was most wanting, the most 
consummate weakness was substituted in its place. 

The plan, such as it was, was most anxiously and unremit- 
tingly pursued -since the commencement of the present reign. 
Administrations had been formed in rapid succession, for the 
first five or six years after his present Majesty ascended the 
throne ; they were composed, it was true, of the most hetero- 
geneous ana discordant materials. Men of difierent principles 
and habits were called together, not to carry their respeftiye 
©pinions into execution; one party to govern this day, and the 
other the next ; but to propose and sanftion measures^ equally 
repugnant to their own sentiments as to those of each other. 
Men thus inimicaJ, at least so ipaterially diifering upon every 
question of state which came before thefti, found a gratifica- 
tion, at least, in throwing their weight into the opposite scale ; 
that is, when any measure was proposed, which was contrary 
to their own, as well as their opponent's principles, they vainly 
imagined, that whea they supported the secret advisers" 
schemes, they were thereby fortifying themselves; but what 
was the consequence? They found themselves, perhaps, in a 
very few days after, exaftly in the same predicament, if the 
measure recommended corresponded with the sentiments of 
their adversaries. By this means parties, and the remnants of 
former administrations, were set on to worry each other; 
while the balance was held hyz secret invisible power, which 
direfted the whole political machine at pleasure. 

He begged pardon for this digression from the subjeft be 

had caused their Lordships to be convened to determine upon, 

he meant, the most likely method of setting some limits, and 

restraining, at least, if not reducing the encreasing and 

alarming mfluence of the Crown. Various methods hadbe^n 

devised by the several county meetings to efFeft so.d^^irahla 

an objeQ; he had hit upou t\*o iao4R&\ \icv^ o\\^'a.^\^'^^^«J5^^^ 

vast 
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for restoring the duration of Parliament to its ancient stated 
period; he meant annual Parliaments, in which the represent 
tative would be sent back to his constituents at the end of 
every session, or every. year; the other, a proposition to add 
one hundred members to the present representative body, by 
adding so many Knights of Shires in order to balance what 
was usually called the dead weight of the rotten or ministerial 
boroughs. He should, with their Lordships' permission, con- 
sider both those propositions with the attention which they 
seemed to him to deserve, and to the best of his abilities. 

It was not his intention to combat the impropriety, or to 
maintain the expediency of either of those propositions; the 
principle of the former clearly corresponded with his own ge- 
neral sentiments; the latter, perhaps would be attended with 
some inconveniencies; a very obvious one, however struck 
him, and he would mention it; which was that a room large 
enough to accommodate with ease and convenience 6j8 
members would be very unfavourable ,to the purposes of de- 
Hberation and debate. . . 

His Grace then began to open his plan more minutely and 
distinftly; he said, if this free constitution was to be saved 

~ from ruin, Parliament and the people, this House as well as 
the other, must go to the root of the evil. Burgage tenufes 
must be abolished. The duration of Parliaments must be 

, shortened, they must be rendered annual, or if that could not 
be obtained, they must be shortened, and every man in the 
kingdom, of full age, and not disqualified by law, must be re* 
presented. His Grace was proceeding, but was two or three 
times interrupted*. He complained warmly of the interrup- 
tion, and appealed to the Woolsack. He said, if he had ut- 
tered. any thing disorderly, or against the rules of debate, he 
was ready to sit down; but he cxpefte ', if not, that he would 
be permitted to proceed. 

Before the noble Lord on the Woolsack had time to an- 
svver, Lord Montfort^ who remained all the time on his legs, 
begged the noble Duke's pardon, and assured his Grace, that 
he had not the least intention of giving him any offence; but 
as a Peer, he thought it his duty to rise and acquaint their 

y Lordships of the perilousi situation one of their own mem- 
bers 
♦ By Lord Mpntfort. 
+ At this instant it is hardly possible to conceive a more motley 
and grotesQue appearance than the House exhibited. Some of 
their Lordships with their hair about their shoulders, others smut* 
ted with dirt; most of them as pa\e a^ tVve. ^\vo«. \^\ V^arsJ^^x, 4sA 

all of them standing op in their se\CTaV '^Y^c^*^ 2ii^^ «^1^^s^^ -ax 

the same ingtant. One Lord pioposinx to ^ttA lot \)ftR. ^^x^'^^ 
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bers stood in at that instant, he meant •Lord Boston, whom 
the mob' had dragged out of his coach, and were most cruelly 
mal-treating. He hoped the noble Duke would thank him 
for the interruption he bad given him, for probably the life of 
the noble Lora would be endangered, if not speedily assisted. 

This immediately excited the attention of their Lordships, 
and a mixed conversation ensued upon it, between the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Shelburne, Lord Hillsborough, Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Bathurst, Lord Townshend, and others. 

Tord Townshend oflPered, in a body, to be one that would 
go and use his endeavours to rescue his Lordship. 
• The Duke of Richmond did the same, but said, if they went 
as a House, the Mace ought to be carried before the learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, who should go at their head. 

Lord Mansfield expressed his readiness if their Lordships 
thought it proper.* . 

The Duke of Gloucester seemed to disapprove of the Speaker 
and the Mace going down, as besides the possible danger to 
the person of the noble Lord who presided on the Woolsack, 
very probably the mob were so outrageous, that they would 
pay no moi:e respeft to the Mace than to such of their Lord- 
ships as they had ill used. [Whether it was said by his Royal 
Highness or not, it fell in the course of conversation while 
be was up, that probably, if the Mace was sent out, it would 
not Jind its way so well back again ; for it was said, that a no- 
We Duke (Northumberland) had lost his watch and purse, and 
a noble Lord just come in (St. John) his purse.] His. Royal 
Highness, on the whole, was of opinion, that it would not 
be proper for the House or Speaker to go down ; but he re- 
commended immediately to send for the aid of the civil ma- 
gistrate. He understood there was on6 near at hand ; for it was 
not many minutes since, he imagined he had seen Mr. Wright. 

another for the justices or civil magistrates ; many crying out ad^ 
joum, adjourn ; while the very skies resounded with the huzzas, 
shoutings^ or hootingsand hissings in the Palace-yard. — This scene 
of unprecedented alarm continued for about h^lf an hour. We 
have submitted thjis Note, merely to distinguish a circumstance hi. 
therto unprecedented since the establishment of the monarchy^ a 
period of above one thousand years. 

♦ During this conversation, (in the language ©f Charles Towns- 
hend) the patient might have expired in a fit; but happily Lord 
Boston came in, not much hurt, but being in black, it being a court 
mourning, he appeared as if he had just finished a contest with his 
barber, who had parted with him half dressed^ 
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Lord Shdburne roic, and with great warmth and encr^ said, 
he had sat patiently, expefling to hear sca»e of the Mioiateri 
rise and give an account of what ^teps had been taken to guard 
s^ainst such a tumuh, for that they must have expefled it, as 
the advertisement, calling the people without doors together, 
bad appeared in several of the newspapers a day or two before. 
Ministers had themselves to than& lor the present tumuks ; 
the whole discontent which prevailed about popery, arose 
from their conduft in Scotland, from Lord Weymouth's ex*- 
tr^ordinary letter to that kingdom. Ministers ought to give 
some account of their condu£); on the occasion* Had they 
convened the civil power ? had they ordered the justices to 
be out? They Were ready enough to call out the military 
when the inhabitants of Westminster were assembled in West, 
minster.hall on the 6th of AyriJ, for the purpose of debating 
on political topics, and for the purpose ot discussing what re^ 
ferred to their own rights and privileges. Why had ministry 
done so much more than their duty then, and so much less 
than their duty now, when the avenues of the House were 
beset, and their own members insulted and prevented from 
doing their duty ? 

Lord Hillsborough rose, and said, if a question was put to 
hira with temper, l>e was was ready to answer it with tamper. 
That he felt it his duty now, for the satisfaftion of the House« 
and that he could assure them, orders were sent to the ma* 

fistrates of Wcstminsfer, warning them of the mob of thifi 
ay,, and direfting them to be in the way to quell any tumuks 
that might take place. 

The Lords on the opposition side of the House called out 
•* When, when?'* and Lord Ravensworth among the rest. 

Lord Hillsborough said " yesterday,** and if the noblerLorJt* 
wished to know, he would endeavour to obtain him the ex- 
ad hour and minute. 

Lord Ravensworth took offence at this, and said his hours 
and minutes were almost gone, but that the reason why iie 
had asked the question was, because that ministers ought to 
have talcen proper steps before yesterday. The advertisement 
for the people to assemble in such large bodies, in which thp 
name ot Lord George Gordon had appeared, was published 
some days ago, and ought to have been immediately pro- 
ceeded upon. His Lordship said, if he had the honour cif 
serving his Majesty in any high office, which he thanked 
God he had not, he should have been ashamed of himself, xo 
have let that advertisenaent pass uunoxic^d. J?i% ij. MfWi^ Jbc 
wasjishamed of the noble EarV and Vvvs co\\«i^%Nx^%* 
Additional in formation oi the lucieasxtv^ t\ov ^\.\>cv^ ^oci\ ^ ^x ~ 
rJvj'ng, Lord Denbigh said the cVvi\ povr^i QU^vvoXi^ w^^\f^\ 
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10 tfxert the3;r titni09t9.and i( they failed^ and were unequal to 
tfae task, thenniitary ougln to be called out and put under the 
authority of the civil power.* 

Lofd Skdburm said» '' No« by no means call out the mlli. 
tary. I ever will resist and prevent such a matter if possible* 
The noble Lord and His friends who ordered them to be ready 
cm the 6th of April* sounnecessarily^ may be fond of it^bat 1 
wilU on all occasions, oppose such a proposition." 

Lord Denbigh loudly called Lord Shelburne to order, and 
said* he never bad been eager or desirous of calling out the mi* 
litary. That he appealed to the House* whether he had not 
just now declared he never would call them out* but where cbtt 
civil power were not equal to the suppressing of any mmult« 

Lord Shelburne said* he would appeal to the House likewise* 
whether the House had not understood him otherwise. Hii 
Lordship then proceeded* and observing Lord Stormont ac« 
cidentally smile* said it was no laughing matter, but that noble 
Lord haa the day before laughed at the commerce of the coun^ 
try, and he was now laughing at the religion of it. 

After a desultory conversation of half an hour longer. Lord 
Mansfield having given orders to Black Rod to send for Mr* 
Wright, that gentleman, attended by Sir Francis Molyneux* 
appeared at the bar, accompanied by another magistrate, and be- 
ing examined by their Lordships whether they had received any 
orders to be rcady*and why the civil power was not assembled ? 
They both replied, they had neither received or heard of any 
such order. Mr. Wright further declared, that be was coming 
down voluntarily, to see if tbere was any likelihood of a distur* 
bance, or any occasion for constables* when he was met by a 
messenger from Sir Francis Molyneux, who had sent for him to 
come direflly. Mr. Wright said further, that he had endea* 
voured since he had been down, to colle£l all the constables he 
could; that, as yet, he had not been able to get more than six 
constables together, who were now waiting at the Guildhall till 
more could be fetched, as it was in vain to expe£l to do any 
good in dispersing or quieting so very large and tumultuous a 
mob as were in the streets with so small a number of const2d)les. 

Lord Mansfield, by order of the House, direfled Mr. 
Wright^ and the other Justice, to go direftiy and try, by every 
possible force they could colIe£):, to disperse the mob. 

♦ Several Lords^ as they came in, were accompanied by the 
mob op the steps to the door of the matted gallery, which the 
officers of the Hofiae endeavoured to keep shat against the latter. 
The officers acquitted thsmselves with becoming s^rlt and re- 
#oiurioR» .1^ 
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" The Duke of Richmond said it would be impossible for him 
to go on with his motion, he should therefore move that their 
Lordships adjourn, and meet again to-morrow. 

Lord Mansfield said, he had just better state generally, the 
tendency of his bill. 

The Duie said, he would do so in three words. He then 
told the House, that the intentionof the bill was to restore ^«- 
nual Parliaments, to procure a more equal representation, 
and to regulate the eleftion of the Scotcb Peers. 

Lord Le Despenser said, he had ever been an advocate for 
annual Parliaments, but that unless the burgage tenures were 
removed, the going back to the former would be doing things 
by halves. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he meant to abolish burgage 
tenures, and the rotten boroughs altogether, though he was 
aware in that case it became a question of property. 
: hord' Siormont said, as a momentary silence might imply 
doubt at least, if not assent, he thought it right in that early 
stage, to oppose the noble Duke's bill, because he disliked the 
|)rinciple of it, as tending to introduce an alteration in the 
constitution of Parliament, of too great and important a na- 
ture to be agreed to in times like the present. 

The House adjourned at nine o'clock.* 

June^. ' • 

The Lord President, Earl Bathurst, made the following 
motion: 

. •' That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give immediate direSions for 
prosecuting, in the most effeftual manner, the authors, abettors, 
and instruments of the outrages committed yesterday, in Old 
Palace-yard, Guildhall, Westminster, and the places adjacent, 
and upon the houses and chapels of several of the foreign 
ministers.'* 

The Duke of Richmond s^\d^ he was not yet convinced that 
the proper precautions had been taken by ministers to pre- 
vent the riot the preceding day.* He would reason on what 

he 

♦ Though the military had been sent for at seven, namely since 

Mr. Wright's examination, tht Peers 0/ Great^Britain wert kept 

thus together, for /wo hours longer, as a kind of state prisoners. 

The House gradually thinned, most of the Lords having either 

retired to the coffee-houses, or ^ gone off in Hackney carriages, 

while others walked home under the favour of the dusk of the 

evening. But the most remarkable circuisvsxaxvtt vj^^, xWv'LiMfd. 

Jfa/fs/^e/J, in the 76th year of V\vs age, "wai^ \dt ?\ot\fc ^mA \w\- 

pTQte^cd, but by the officers -of the House aiv^ Vv% ov^tv^^^^xvx^ 
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heinew^ as a member of that House, not from what he might 
hear hereafter. A gentleman in the commission of the peace, 
a Mr. Wright, had been called the day before to the bar, and 
examined touching what instruftions or orders he might have 
received himself, or which he heard had been given to others, 
in order to prevent the riots. What were hi^ answers ? He 
received no orders: he heard of no direftions; «^ precautions 
whatever had been taken : none of the magistrates were in the . 
way, nor was all his industry, after the commencement of the 
^riot, able to procure or colleft more than one other magistrate, 
and six constables, who were then waiting at the Guildhall, 
Westminster, to have their numbers augmented, before they 
dare venture to discharge the duties of their office. 

No man in that House, or out of it, was readier to enquire 
into and infli£i exemplary punishment upon the offenders and 
rioters than he. He was indeed a witness to a scene yester- 
day, unprecedented in the annals of Parliament. And before 
he proceeded further, he could not help observing, that there 
must have been great negleR somewhere, and much blame due ; 
otherwise the riot could have never, rose to the alarming 
lieight it had. Those who were guilty of that negle3, had a 
great deal to answer for ; they were responsible to their So- 
vereign and their country. 

* He happened to come down pretty early yesterday, and met 
with very little interruption. He was, however, stopped in his 
passage through the mob, and addressed by several of them ^ and 
he could assert upon his honour, that he did not hear a syllable 
of complaint respeQing any othfer law but the Quebec Aft. It 
was the general cry, through such part of the crowd as he hap- 
pened to pass; and though hetotally disapproved of such a mode 
of procuring a repeal of any law, he could easily distinguish the 
difference between a toleration and granting an indulgence, for 
conscience-sake, and an establishment ; but it was not even an 
establishment; for, in faft, the Quebec Aft made the Popish 
religion the religion of the state. A Popish Bishop was ap- 
pointed a Patriarch of part of the dominions of the British em». 
pire, half as large as all Europe; the Romish clergy were pro- 
vided for, under this plan of ecclesiastical polity, in the same 
manner that the clergy of the established church were in this 
kingdom; they had tithes; and, in short, all the emoluments, 
as if they were the pastors of the established church, and the 
Protestant religion was little more than tolerated.. The King^s 
Popish subjefts, in that province were called to the King's 
Councils there ; they were eligible to fill all the efficient of- 
£cent offices in the state. 
Lord SMiurne^diid.he. t\\ou^\\t \t e^\.\^m<:^.^ Vvk^^^^^^"^^ "^^ 
the Romau Cathplics a \ega\ e^u\)\\^\vm^u\.\wNNix^ c^x^xxv^^ - ^ 
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nian on earth was farther from wishing to persecute people on 
the score o£ religion than he was; but he wa^ nevertheless of 
opinion, that it would be better to suspend or connive at the 
exercise of the Romish religion, than give it any thing which 
might bear the appearance of a legal establishment. He had 
heard many things which confirn^ed him in the soundness of 
this opinion. The clause in the a£l of the iith and i2tb of 
William the Third, the repeal of which was the foundation of 
their present legal immunities, debarred them of many privi* 
leges which the present law gave them. The law of William 
the Third prohibited them from teaching and preaching; il 
besides contained several material provisions respecting th^ 
descent of landed prpperty, every one of which, in a greater 
or less degree, tended to a discouragement or prevention of 
bringing up and educating youth in the principles and doc* . 
triues of the Romish religion. Every one of those laws had % 
•tronff tendencv to bring over persons of property to the es« 
tablisned churcn, and so far were founded in political wisdom* 
For his own part, while he had the honour of discharging tb« 
office of Secretary of State, he continually endeavoured to pra» 
mote a relaxation of the penal laws against Roman Catholicsi 
when the punishment incurred, or the mere operation of law 
would tend solely to persecute a man for conscience sake* Oa 
the other hand, he trusted, he had been equally vigilant, to pre<^ 
vent the increase of Popery, and to uke care that the suspen« 
sion or mitigation of the laws, for conscience sake, should not 
be converted into any thing but what it was really designed for ; 
or that indulgence should be so far connived at, as to render 
what was merely permitted in.regard of the opinions of nriis* 
guided or mistaken, though sincere men, to be the means of prQ* 
pagating a system of religion, so repugnant to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and so diametrically opposite to the laws in being* 
In the course of his attention to this just medium between 
two extremes, equally to be avoided, he had more than once 
* opportunity of learning, that the mere indulgence alluded to» 
was converted into an a£luat abuse. One instance in parti cu* 
cular came fresh into his memory, it was relative to what 
passed between him and a noble Duke, one of the first in rank 
in the kingdom (the late Duke of Norfolk). Having been in* 
formed, that the noble Duke had not only built a new chapel, 
but had instituted a kind of academy or seminary for the educa^r 
lion of youth in the principles of the Romish religion, he did 
iiot proceed rashly or hastily, according to the custom of the 
jmin/sters of the present day; neiiherdid befall in with the other 
extreme. For which indeed they seemcdiV.oWtv\ox^ct\^t^t^^ 
ihat oiati iacuvdble stmineuess,ueg\eR,^tv3i*vw^^.^^a£vuoTvvo^N^\>^ 
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thing which might be fairly esteemed to cortie within the 
discharge of those duties which they stood pledged to their 
country and their Sovereign for a due performance of. He 
heard the matter as communicated to him with caution, but 
with the attention to which it was entitled, but the very mo- 
Inent he became convinced of its reality, he did not wait for 
the effe^^, but instantly did all in his power to prevent it. 
He gave a strong intimation, that if the seminary was not im- 
Jnediately dissolved, he must permit the laws to take their 
course. The noble Duke condufted himself in a mannet 
which did him honour. There was instantly an end to the 
academy, ant} there the affair terminated, without any disa- 
greeable consequence to any of the parties.* 

The question was put on Lord Bathurst's motion, and it 
w*9 agreed to. 

Lord St John rose, and made the following motion : 
•* That the 'proper officers be ordered to lay before this 
House a copy of the late dispatches received from Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, thoje particulars only excepted which con- 
cern the future 'operations of the fleet, and' which, by being 
fAade public, might be of service to the enemies of this 
country." 

Earl of Pemhroke seconded the motion, because, he said, 
he thought it indispensably necessary that the public shoul(l 
know ih^ rw/transaftionsof the 17th of ApriU and what were 
the causes of tl\e tpiscarriage of that disgraceful day ; for, how- 
ever the affair might' be represented by those who had aji 
.interest in concealing the trutk^ he deemed it a miscarriage, 
ih which an opportunity was last of destroying our etiemies. 
Tlie causes of this public misfortune had originated at home: 
the effefts wete, that the ships were out of condition, and 
that fjiQion had spread itself throughout the whole fleet. 
Mafiy of the ships were foul ; there was a great scarcity of 
fiaval.and military stores of all kinds; and the officers were 
divided, by the politics which unfortunately distrafted every 
part of this falling empire. Officers were put in command, 
more from their attachment to certain poktical principles, 
than' from their reputation. 

He begged their Lordships to believe, that this was not 

* Donng tire wliple of the last paaragfsfph, his Lordship looked 
l(Bi#ard5 the *throne,:and- seemed to be addressing Lord Surrey ^ whd 
foihe fira t^e ap^aied among the heirs apparent behind the 
woohracrks^ haviag tl^t very noriiing tead his reoafitmon from the 
t§tw% of the churoh rf Rome*. 

Vol. XIV. B b ^^^'^^ 
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mere declamation, or the effefl of any preconceived or floating 
opinions of his own on the subje£l! it was founded on the 
best authority, the contents of a private letter, which he held 
in his hand, and which, with their Lordships' permission, he 
would read as part of his speech* 

His Lordship then read the letter, which he assured the 
House was written bv as brave an officer as any in the British 
. navy, and a person ot known probity and honour. 

The substance of the letter was, tnat the j/^ViV of Sir Hugh 
. Palliser haA gone forth, dXidi infcded i\it British fleet; and the 
service felt all the evils arising from those dissensions which 
were sown by our great men at hatne. The ships were foul, 
and out of repair. There was a great scarcity of all kinds of 
naval stores : many of the ships had suffered greatly in the 
engagement ; several of them were crippled, and therefore 
rendered useless, in a great measure ; and there were some* 
which the letter-writer predi£led would never again reach 
England, or be able to return to it. The letter contained a 
very warm panegyric on the bravery and conduft of Sir 
George Rodney ; charged several ot the Captains with a 
Failure of duty, and represented the Commander in Chief as 
being much dissatisfiea, not only with the conduit of several 
of the officers who served under him, but likewise with those 
wlio had deceived him, relative to the expefled state and con« 
dition of the squadron, to the command of which he was 
appointed. 

Earl of Skelburne^ after thanking the noble Lord who made 
the motion, and the noble Earl, who had read a private letter 
as part of his speech, commented on its contents. He believed, 
though he had not seen a line on the subje£l himself, that 
there were several letters in town, received from officers pre- 
sent in the aftion of the 17th of April, which contained a simi- 
iar language, and as the letter-wnter had aptly expressed his 
sentiments, represented the spirit oi Palliser to have gpne* 
forth, and havmg sown dissensions, and, he feared,'the most 
incurable dissensions, throughout the whole fleet ; they were 
indeed felt every where, in England, as well as in the West- 
Indies. 

He then proceeded to observe on the office-letter, which 
appeared in the Gazette of Thursday se'nnight, which he 
contended ought never to have been permitted to see the 
light, in the dress in which it appeared. What was it, but 
a general censure upon the whole fleet, and upon every indi* 
vidiul commanding officer who served in it, from the Vice- 
Admiral down to the junior Ca^gliitx^ \\. t& Xxvi^^ xJwt letter 
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contained no general or specific complaint ; but being some- 
what acquainted with miiiury matters. himself, having from 
his civil habits turned his attention to this kind of corre* 
spondencei he believed silence, respeSing the conduftof the 
whole, or of individuals, in an aftion of such extent and con- 
tinuance, was received hy every person, in the least conversant 
in ofHce-dispatches, as full, complete, and decisive a censure, 
as if conveyed in an aflirmatory specific charge of an a6lual 
failure of duty. 

He believed the annals of mankind did not furnish a similar 
instance. Two Admirals, and nineteen or twenty Captains, 
engage with an enemy for upwards of four hours, and five 
Imndred are killed and wounded, among which are several 
omcers of rank ; and yet not a syllable is said of their general 
conduft, nor of any one individual who had signalized himself 
in the aftion. AH he could say, if the dispatch was so worded, 
it was the most extraordinary instance which ever came within 
his knowledge or observation. Surely there was some one 
officer on board the fleet who performed his doty, and if any 
notice was taken of that officer in the dispatch, it was an ad: 
of the highest personal injustice to suppress his name. He did 
not wish to stretch any argument farther than it would bear, 
but such being his own opinion respe£ling the letter as a public 
paper, he was warranted m presuming, from the known cha- 
rafter and experience of Sir George Rodney, that he never 
could, as a professional man, have written such a letter, fje 
regarded his own charafter, he loved a seaman too well to 
commit himself in such a manner ; he was therefore clearly 
of opinion that the letter .was garbled, and such parts of it 
only brought forward as those who had the uower and oppor- 
tunity of garbling it, in order to answer the^ir own purposes, 
deemed necessary to communicate to the public. On this 
•ground he thought it incumbent on the noble Lord at tlie 
head of the Admiralty to comply with the motion on the 
table, and which had been so judiciously drawn up as to avoid 
conveying any intelligence to our enemies by which they 
might profit. His Locdship expressed his astonishment that 
the noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty could continue to 
persist in retaining his present official situation, contrary not 
only to the general wish of his fellow subjeftS, the general 
and particular interests of his country, but what was still 
more extraordinary, contrary to, he presumed, his own pri- 
vate conviftion arid judgment. He did not wish to look back 
to the noble Earl's former conduft : ' he declinecl, he said, to 
remind their Lordships of the noble Earl's ^epeated^ he was 
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sorry to «ay,'su*ccessful attehipts to mislead and deceive thtft 
House. He should piss unnoticed the continual proofs ex^ 
hibited day by day against him by a noble Earl ^ome timte 
deceased, one of the gfeatest statesmen this <jr ariy other 
country ever saw, he meant the late Earl of Chatham, 6f the 
noble Lord's official incapacity, and glaring impositions. H« 
would confine himself merely to the riecent proof contained tn . 
the letter read by the noble Lbrd who seconded the motion, 
as part of his speech. What did that letter say? The spirit 
of Sir Hugh Palliser has reached us, it has gone forth and 
insinuated itself throughout the whole navy ; the fleet is 
divided : it is ihfeSed by faftiori'. What more does it tell 
you ? It tells you that stores are hot to be had. Majorities in 
that House would answer only certain purposes; a time would 
come when the noble Earl would hot perhaps have a majority 
in that House to follow and support him through thick and 
thin ; a^d if he should, then he foresaw that a majority in ths^ 
House woiild avail him very little. 

He begged the hlfyblie Lbrd would give some satisfaftion 
relative to tTie tfansaaibns of the i/thof A{Jril. If thebfiicijU 
dispatches would hot enable him to 'gratify the public, he 
lioped the noblie Lord, both in regard of the naval service, sfe 
well as to removethe well-founded '2ln:xi6ty felt by those' Who 
1had friends and relations in Sir'Gfeorge Rodn6y*s fleet, would 
do every thing in his poWer to riescue the fleet from disgrace, 
and put an end to the painful apprehendons of the friends of 
those brave oiEcers who were nbw suffering under public 
stigma. 

Here his Lordship sat cloWn, observing, that the tibbte ' 
Earl shewed -an inclination 'to rise. He would indulge thfe 
noble Eirl, and would of course feserve himself for a reply. 
.[Lord Sandwich not rising, his LbirdsHip rose a secbndtime.] 
He presumed the noble Lord declined tb enter into any vindi- 
cation of^his public cb^duft. He did not doubt but it might 
be a proof of his. prudence. The noble Lord was conscious 
that it was not in his power to defend hitaself. If that was the 
case, hesTiould take tne noble EarFs silenceas amounting to 
an acknowledgment of every charge, dir^ft or implied, 
which he had urged against him ; and although the noble • 
Earl might, as usual, be enabled to put a hegative upon the 
noble Lord's motion, by the support of a l^rge majority of 
that House, that" the ground and necessity of laying the copy 
of Sir George Rodney's letter before the House was nerer- 
tbelcss fully proved. 
Earl of SandzoicK rd^e willi vjatmO^i. T\v€uxi\i\^\jK^ viVs^ 
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spoke last had» it was true, called upon l^im to rise« but he 
. W4? not obliged to rise at the call of that noble ljii.ord; or any 
other noble Lord, unless he thought it proper him&elf so to do* 
He never meant to remain silent, yet if he should, he would, 
have differed in the interpretation put upon such a presumed 
silence by the noble Lord-. 

The noble Lord said that the dispat^ch received from Sir 
George Rodney must have contained sorne account of the 

food or bad condufl; of the officers under his command. He 
egged leaye to assure the noble Lor-d that the direfl: contrary 
was the fafl, nor had Sir Qeorge Ro(ln(?y mentioned the 
Jiame of 4 single officer in his public despatch, but Captain, 
Ferguson^ whose name waS: inserted in the Gazette, and that 
gentleman was not, properly speaking* in the a£lioh, having 
the command only of a frigate. 

The letter, he woqid again i^peat» did not contain a single 
syllable relative to the behaviour of the officers in general, or 
of any particular officer, but what had already appeared in 
the Gazette ; and though he had private intimation that some 
of the officers* condua appeared doubtful, ^o proceeding of 
any kind wajs had upon the pccasipn^ but in relation to Captain 
Bateman, who he" understood was put in arrest, and ai^other 
officer appointed to succeed ^im in the command of his ship. 
The noble Earl madie sevei:al comments on 9 letter p^-pduced 
a^],d read by the noble Earl who seconded the motip;i. He. 
should not VgVte upo^ the truth or falsehood of its contents. 
It was not properly before tlve House, and could be deemed no 
more than the opinion of a single vudividi^al. The writer of 
that letter said, ^hat there yrevQ divisions in the navy ^ he was 
jsorry for it, ar^d nx^st lai^ent with ev^ry friend of his country, 
that such divisions unha^ppily prevailed ; yet; he could npt 
help observing, that the lett^y i(;self betrayed a party Spirit, 
not very favourable to the service in general. 

Earl of Shelburn^ observed, that the answer given by th6 
noble Earl was very far from ^rpp.untipg to a justifi^s^tion of 
publishing the Admiral's letter in the manner it appeared in the 
Gazette. The npble Earl had confined himself to the public 
dispatches received fron^ Sir Qeorge Rodney, but remained 
• totally silent in re§pefl to ^ny private despatch. The question, 
therefore, for 9 specific answer was, whether the noble Earl 
had received any private account from Sir George Rodney, 
concerning the good or ill epndufl of any of the officers who 
served undeif hin;i? and whether, if be did, and concealed the 
contents, he was not higly blaTj^eaiWe? Sk Gs-CkX^ \!Nw^^ 
i/Sve (ran^smitted a private as vje\\ \% 21 '^^i^JJ^^^ '^^^•^'^'^^'^ 
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might think it prudent to do so ; but the noble Earl at the 
head of the Admiralty was not bound to a£l upon any such 
idea. He, if he pleased, might lay the whole, or any part-of 
the private or public correspondence before the House, and 
considerirtg the very pressing necessity for doing absent and 
deserving officers justice, he was of opinion that the noble 
Earl, as the guardian of the honour of the officers of the navy 
in general, and the officers who commanded ships on the 17th 
of JApril in particular, was in every respeft highly blameable, 
if he continued to conceal what; had come to his knowledge. 

Earl of Sandwich said, though he was not obliged to betray 
the private correspondence of any man to gratify the curiosity 
of the noble Lord, he could assure his Lordship, that the same 
silence was observed in Sir George Rodney's private letter to 
him as in the public dispatch, extrafls from which were in- 
serted in Thursday se nnight's Gazette. No officer was 
blamed; no officer was praised ; and even the knowledge of 
the presumed misconduft, or doubtful behaviour of some of 
the officers, came to him through another channel, and not 
from the Admiral. 

The question was put on the motion, for it 161 against it 
42. Adjourned to the 6th, 

June 6. ' 

Lord Stormont observed, that the noble and learned Lord 
Mansfield, who had presided for some days past in the room 
of the Lord Chancellor, was not expeaed to town as that 
day, being then. in the country. This produced a short con- 
versation. At length the President of the Council^ Earl Bath- 
urst, was proposed as a proper person to preside on the wool- 
sack, which was agreed to. It was moved to adjourn to 
Monday the 19th instant. Agreed to. 
June 19. 
- His Majesty came to the House, and made the following 
speech: 

*• My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" The outrages committed by bands of desperate and aban- 
doned men, in various parts of this metropolis, broke forth 
with such violence into afts of felony and treason, had so far 
overborne all civil authority, and threatened so direftly the 
immediate subversion of all legal power, the destruftlon of all 
property, and the confusion of every order in the state, that I 
found myself obliged, by every tie of duty and afle£lion to my 
people, to suppress, in every part, those rebellious insur- 
reSiions, and to provide for tive 'pxjJoVic ^\^v^^\>^ v^^ xcimx. 
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efiefiual and immediate applicatioii of the force intrusted to 
me by Parliament. 

' " I have direfled copies of the proclamations issued upon 
that occasion to be laid before you. 

** Proper orders hjve been given for bringing the authors 
and abettors of these insurr€£lions, and the perpetrators of 
such criminal a6ls, to speedy trial, and to such condign pu« 
nishment as the laws of their country ptescribe* and as the 
vindication of public justice demands. * 

** Though I trust it is not necessary, yet I think it right at 
this time, to renew to you my solemn assurances, that I. have 
no other objeft but to make the laws of the realm, and the 
principles of our excellent constitution in church and state, 
the rule and measure of my condu£l; and. I shall ever consi« 
der it as the first duty of my station, and the chief glory of my 
reign, to maintain and preserve the established religion of my 
kingdoms, and, as far as in me lies, to secure and to perpe* 
tuate the rights and liberties of my people." 

The Duke of Dorset rose, he said,^ to move an address, 
which, as usual, was an echo of the speech^ 

Lord DudUy seconded the motion. 

The Duke of HtcAm^n^ began with observing, that he was 
much pleased with the speech he heard that day from the 
Throne, more so than he was with any he had heard for 
^ many years. If it did not come fully up to his ideas, in every 
respefl:, it was in some particulars well entitled to his hearty 
, approbation. The passages which he could not agree to, and 
which, if insisted upon by the noble Duke, and those who 
might support his Grace k motion, he would be obliged to 
-divide the House upon, were the first two, where the address 
acknowledges that the most immediate means of redress had 
been adopted in order to (|uell the public dis^turbance. Se- 
condly, where it approves in general terms of the whole tenor 
of his Majesty's government : he wished sincerely that those 
expressions were omitted or modified. 

He begged to observe besides; that the laws were suspended, 
and thoufip he should agree to the address, thus amended, he 
did expeS that some one of his Majesty's Ministers would 
rise and give their Lordships some assurance, that the mea- 
sures taken in order to suppress th^ riots, which were de- 
fensible only upon the ground of necessity, would be so 
stated, and that what was illegally done on the ground of ne* 
cessity would be cured by an a£l of indemnity. 

He said, the letter from the noble Lord at the head of the 
^rmy to Colonel Twisleton, reVaivv^io ^v^^TCLVW|^>isNs. ^vsx-uoas 
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of London, ought to be made ain objeft of parliamentary en-p 
quiry, and he expefted the noble Lord would be ready either 
to produce his authority for writing such a letter, or explain 
what he meant when he wrote it. It was founded in the Ia\r 
of nature for every man to arm himself in his own defencet 
It was the municipal, as well as the natural right of English-P 
men in general, and the citizens of London in particular. 
He hoped, before he should agree to the address, that Mi- 
nisters would give him satistaftion in another point; he 
meant in the continuing on foot a military government. 

Lord Amherst acknowledged the letter to be genuine. He 
said, he thought it both improper and unsafe to trust arms in 
(he hands Qf the people indiscriminately, or into the hands of 
It rabble, or a mob. His letter was only intended to prevent 
that, and such being his intention, he had nothing to regret 
Upon the occasion, and was ready to abide the consequence^. 
The Duke of Richmond asked the noble Lord if the in^ 
habitants of London, for that was the expression used in the 
first paragraph of the noble Lord's letter, were a mob? Or if 
they were not inhabitants, which was a general description, 
;ipplying to men of every rank and description, did not the 
disapprobation expressed in^that letter imply a disapprobation 
of the inhabitants being penniwed to carry arms ? But did * 
not the second paragraph go still farther? Did it not com- 
mand, or authorise, Colonel Twislelon to take the arms from 
the citizens thus armed ? Was not this disarming Engli^hmcir, 
pnd with every possible aggra\'ation of insuk and injustice, 
wresting out of their hands their own aftual property, and 
the. means of defending their lives and fortunes ? Here his 
Grace, in proof of his argument, produced the letter, which 
was couched in the following terms, and preceded with the 
following titte : 

•' Copy of a letter from Lord Amherst to Lieutenant 
Colonel Twisleton ; a copy of which w2i» the same day qf^ 
jicially sent to the several Alaermen of the City of London. 
^« Sir, 
5? I received your letter of this date, on the subjeft of the 
inhabitants of the City being permitted to carry arms ; and L 
cannot say more on the general subjeft than I mentioned in my 
Jetter to you of yesterday's date, which was a plear disappror 
bation of that part of the Lord Maypr's plap, which regards 
the arms." 

The lord President of the Council, Earl Bathurst^ said, 
pod forbid that any man sbovt\A pSet \,o tetv^j ot cowVcovert 
f/w right p[ Protestant EiYglisKmen Va w^ *\OTi^>N^;m ^^r 
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fence of their own houses, or those of their neighbours; he 
doubted much whether that right could bQ maintained oa the 
broad ground laid down by his Grace. He was rather inclined 
to behev^e the contrary, for, in bis opinion, there was a wide 
difference between marching out in martial array, and afting 
upon the defensive, to protetl men's live^ahd properties ; the 
latter was clearly justifiable, the former might lead to nany 
dangerous consequences. 

The Duke oi Rickmond said^ he presumed his Lordshiphad 
never read the letter, otherwise he must have seen, that ihe 
first paragraph expressed a clear disapprobatidn, not of tnst- 
ing the people with arms, but of the Lord Mayor's plan, 
which plan proposed to arm all the inhabitants' or horse, 
keepers of every ward ; it was impossible for words to coivey 
any thing more clear and explicit. 

As to the legality of embodying and marching, or paradng 
in martial array, he really did not well comprehend whatthe 
learned and noble Lord meant. He believed a state of dc. 
fence included every thing necessary to render it effecH/e; 
or, if it did not, it amounted in h& to no defence at all. 

Earl TcdbQt (Lord Steward of the Household) said he did 
not consider the speech from the throne in the same ligk it 
was usually considered, the speech of the minister; he wuld 
consider it bona fide as the King's speech, and treat it as sch 5 
and he begged ,noble Lords on each side of the Hous, if 
there was a second side of the House on the present occason, 
to receive it as the speech of the King, and not as the spech 
of the minister. He believed most sincerely that it washis 
Majesty's speech. 

The Duke of Richmond rose once more, and said he /as 
extremely happy to have an opportunity of withdrawinghis 
objeftions. That he found the paper from which he had cad 
the motion when he first spoke upon it was erroneously wored, 
That he had then a corieft copy of the motion in his had, 
by which he found, that the words immediate relief \ere 
applied solely to those cases in which immediate relief lad' 
peen given, and that " His Majesty's constitutional Govch- 
ment' was not mentioned in the motion, which only cm- 
plimented his Majesty on " HIS constitutional conduft." lis 
Grace said, he had always distinguished between the persnal 
fiifts of his Majesty, and those of his ministers, and he W2 as 
ready to applaud the onc> as he bad, on a variety of oca« 

ftias, 
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sioni, shown himself anxious to condemn and reprobate the 
other*. . 

The fiuke of Manchester said, he could not pass over in 
silcBce one expression in the address ; he meant that passage 
\vhi:h stated generally, the afls committed by the rioters to 
hav» amounted to Treason. 

Some particular afts oiF what were in themselves no more 
thai felony, might be interpreted to amount to a levying war 
witiin the realm against the person of the King, when the 
ofFmders were totally ignorant of the crime they were' com- 
miting in contemplation of law, and the punishment they might 
incir. Even such was the effeft of construBive treason, that 
wht with the ingenuity of able and willing lawyers might stretch 
to )e an afi of treason, in one point 01 view, considered in 
ancther, would be consicfered no more than as a mere trespass, 
or rifling misdemeanour, He wished, therefore that the word 
trason was omitted in the address, as by standing there it would 
hae the appearance of prejudgment, and an intention to per- 
seute. Indeed, that passage, as it stood in the address, might 
beemployed in effefling the worst and most cruel purposes ; 
wferas if omitted, such omission would not preclude the crown, 
orits officers frorti setting on foot such species of prosecution, 
as ibould seem, upon future enquiry, to be applicable to the 
n^re of the charges brought against the several offenders. 
kVhile bis Grace w^s speaking, there were visible marks of 
diorder, particularly near tl^p table, and between that apd the 
Bihop's Bench; upon which, ?ifter calling upon niinisters 
fo an answer, he s^t down, he said, in expectation of imine* 
diiCly receiving one. A pause ensued ot more (ban a mi- 
me, and no noble Lord offering to rise, the Lord President 
oberving just across the tabl^, that the word felony, as wejl 
as reason was mentioned jn the speech, and, consequently, 
tht neither crime was defined, His Grace rose a second 
tire, and observed that np noble Lord in administrjitiori h^ 
d^ned to give him an answer. 

> 
The reason of his Grace's s^ddcn change of sentiments was 
th: Before he first rose he had asked to see a copy of the motion - 
taddress, when the Lord Chancellor put into his hand a copy of 
th' motion, as it was intended to be made, and which copy his Lord* 
%\6 had received two days before from a noble Viscount (Stonnont,) 
Tk mistake was discovered in the ' course of the debate, while 
Lil Talbot was speaking, and his Grace perceiving that the two 
ch6iionah\t passages had been struck out, in the address moved by 
thpoble Duke, acquiesced, and tetnavtyt^ c^cyitxiu^ >i»x tha mo: 
tjojshould be unanimously agreed to, • -^ \ 
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- Earl Man^eld for some time ar^ed, that the cause and 
proceedings of the late riots were formed upon a systematic 
plan to destroy the constitution, and overturn the govern* 
mcnt ; after which his Lordship went on : 

My Lords, I found it the more necessary to dwell upon 
these particulars, because the transaSions I have recounted, 
relate as well to the danger this metropolis was in of being 
totally destroyed, as to the fafis which lead to the observa- 
tions I am now going to trouble you with, in point of law and 
obvious construftion. 

It has been taken for granted, my Lords, and I wish siur 
cerely the task had fallen upon some other noble Lord, that 
his Majesty, in the orders he gave, respeSing the riots, aSed 
merely upon his prerogative, as being entrusted with the pro« 
.te£lion and preservation of the state, in cases arising from ne* 
cessity, and not provided for in the ordinary contemplation 
and execution i^f law. This, 1 take it, is a point, that ought 
to be fully explained. I take the case to he exaftly the reverse, 
and that his Majesty, with the advice of his ministers, afted ' 
perfeQly and striQly agreeable to law, and the principles of 
the constitution; and I will give you my reasons within a$ 
short a compass as possible. I have not consulted books; 
*^ Indeed I have no books to consult:" but as well as my me-r 
mory serves me, let us see my Lords, how the fafts and the 
law stand, and reflefl a light upon each other. 
. The noble Duke who spoke last (Manchester) observes, 
that construftive treason is a dangerous thing; but construcr 
tive treason is here totally out of the question. The crime, 
as applied to the fa£l, is palpable and dire6l ; pulling down 
all inclosures, demolishing all brothels or bawdy houses, or 
. ehapels, making insurreftions in order to redress grievances,^ 
real or pretended, is levying war within the realm, and against 
the King, though they have no design against his person, , 
because they invade his prerogative by attempting to do that 
by private authority, which he by his office is bound to do ; 
to lower the price of viftuals contrary to law ; to reform the 
law or religion of the state, &c. these, with all their several 
species, are' deemed lev}'ing war within the realm, and of 
course against the King, because they all tend to usurp upon 
the power of the King, who is the afting representative of 
the whole Legislature. 

Besides those overt afts of treason now recounted, the most 
or all of which the insurgents were guilty of, they were guilty 
of several afts of felony, such as burning ^jrivate i^roi^etc^ ^tvd 
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demolishing private houses, and committing several a£ls of 
robbery and open violence. 

Here then, my Lords, we will find this true ground uppa 
which his Majesty, by the advice of his ministers. It presufBe^ 
proceeded. I do not pretend to speak from any pr^evious 
knowledge or communication, for I never heard, was present, 
or consulted upon the measures adopted by his Majesty's con» 
fidential servants; but it appears most clearly to me, that not 
only every man may legally interfere to suppress a. riot, mi^ch 
more prevent afls of felony, treason, and rebellion, in his pri« 
vate capacity, but he is bound to do it as an a3 of* duty ; apd 
if called upon by a magistrate is punishable 'u\ case-of refu^> 
What any single individual may lawfully do, 5Q naay anjr 
number assembled, for a lawful purpose, which the suppress* 
sion of riots, tumults, and insurrections certainly are. It would 
be needless to endeavour to prove, that what a private maa 
may undertake to perform may be performed by a magistrate, 
who 'is specially authorised liy law for the purpose of kee{Hng 
the peace. It is the peculiar business of all con^tabies to ap* 
prehend rioters, and to endeavour to disperse all unJawCul as-» 
semblies; to apprehend 'the persons so offending, and m case 
of resistance, to attack, wourul, nay kill those who shall con^ 
tinue to resist. The very aft of apprehendinff in anus the 
person, with every necessary power for the effeQuaJ pepfprnoi*. 
ance of the duty prescribedby the law, and consequently every 
person afting in support of the law, is justifiable respe^ing 
such aSs as may arise in consequence of a faithful and pro«^ 
per discharge of the duties annexed to his office, if he docft 
not abuse the power legally vested in him, which nwty in that 
case, according to the circumstances accompanying the tran^ 
aftion, degenerate into an illegal aft, though professedly coai^ 
mitted under the colour or pretext of law. These several pft-i 
sitions I take to be incontrovertible. A private man, if heseea 
a person committing an unlawful aft, more particularly aa 
aft amounting to a violent breach of the peace, felony, or 
treason, may apprehend the offender, and in his attempt to ap«i 

Srehend him may use force to compel him, not to submit' tQ 
im, but to the law. What a private man may do, a, ma^isii 
trate or peace officer may clearly undertake ; and according 
to the necessity of the case, arising from the danger to be ap* 

{►rehended, any number of men assembled or called together 
or the purpose are justified to perform. This doftrine I take 
to be clear and indisputable, with all the possible consequences 
which can flow from it, and lobe t\veuv^aloutv^^UQXv.^w^^V\i».^ 
ia of the military power to assist Vu cY\i^\\\tv^\!^^\^v^ wi\s». 
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• The persons who assisted in the suppression of those riots 
iind'tumults, in contemplation of law, are to be considered as 
mere private individiials, afting according to law, and upon 
any abuse -of the legal power with which they were invested, 
are' amenable to the laws of their country. For instance, 
supposing a soldier, or. any other military person, who afted 
in the course of the late riots, had exceeded the powers with 
which he was invested, I have not a single doubt but he is 
liable to be tried and punished, not \>y martial law, but by the 
common and statute l^w of the realm ; consequently the false 
idea that we are living under a military government, or that 
the military have any more power, or other power, since the 
commencement. of the riots, is the point which I rose to re- 
fote, and on that ground to remove those idle and ill-founded 
apprehensions^ that any part of the laws or the constitution 
are either suspended or have been dispensed with. 

I believe this great mistake has chiefly arisen from the gene- 
fal understanding of the 1st of Geo. the First, a law specially 
enaded for preventing riots in the fi^-st instance, and by con- 
sequences, tor preventing in the end felonious or treasonable 
iiisurreflions. . By that law it is provided, that if twelve per« 
cons or more, being unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously 
assembled, to the public disturbance of the peace, and being 
required to disperse by any Justice of the Peace, Sheriff 
M^or, Bailiff, &c. and within one hour after proclamation 
inade to them ta disperse, continue assembled, that all persons 
W refusing to disperse, &c. shall be deemed felons without 
benefit of clergy. The a& of felony, namely, the refusal to 
disperse within one liour after proclamation made, constitutes 
the felony, which, as soon as constituted, puts the oflFenders 
in the situation of all other felons, namely, to be apprehended 
by every possible means, and if taken and convi£led, to suffer 
in common with other felons the pains of death, 

[After putting this ihatter in several ppints of view, his 
-Lordship proceeded.] My Lords, I have several strong reasons 
to incline me' to believe, that the late riots origina^ted from 
'motives very different from those which have been avowed. 
They pointed their resentments towards several objefts, which 
■I do not think theyJooked upon to be just objefts of their resent- 
ments, and against me-anioog the rest. I can say, in the pre- 
sence of all your Lordships, th^t when the bill came up from 
•the bther Hoilse, and 'afterwards in all its successive stages 
through this House, that I never opened tny lips On the oc^ 
casion, nor, as well as I can at this distance of time charge 
mj memory, do- 1 rQ€oltc£l'th*tl wasoaoe.^^e.^«Ax^.i^\vcy%>SA^^ 
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passage through this House. My principles of not wishing 
to disturb any mail merely for conscience sake are pretty wcil 
known; and many of those who are supposed to have formed 
the late mobs are not ignorant of my general tolerating prin-* 
ciples, when tolerating se£laries does not portend any mischiei 
to the &tate. I have held these opinions respefting Dissenters 
from the established Church of all denominations; and the 
se£l in particular who are usually called methodists well know^ 
that when attempts were repeatedly made to disturb them in 
the enjoyment of their religious worship, I have always dis- 
couraged it, and condemned any attempt of the kind, as un* 
worthy of the Protestant rerigion,the purity of whose do£lrines^ 
and not persecution, should be the only incentive to bring 
proselytes into her bosom. I was of the same opinion resped* 
mgthe Roman Catholics; and though, as I observed before, 
I had no hand, direfHy or indireftly, in the law which has 
furnished a pretext for the late dangerous insurre£lions, I 
shall ever be of opinion, that they, in common with the rest 
of his Majesty's subjefts, shoula be allowed every possible 
indulgence consistent with the safety of the state. 

On the whole, my Lords, while I deprecate and sincerely 
lament the cause which rendered it indispensably necessary to 
call out the militarv to assist in the suppression of the late 'dis* 
turbances, I am clearly of opinion, that no steps have been 
taken which were not yriftly legal, as well as fully justifiable 
in point of policy. Certainly the civil power, whether through 
native imbecility, through negleft, or the very formidable force 
they would have been obliged to contend with, were unequal 
to the task of suppressing the riots, and putting an end to the 
insurreftion. The rabble had augmented their numbers by 
setting the felons at liberty. If the military had not been 
called in, none of your Lordships can hesitate to agree with 
me, that within a very few hours the capital would have been 
in flames, and shortly reduced to a heap of rubbish. The 
King's prerogative is clearly out of the question. His Ma- 
jesty, and those who have advised him, have a6led striftly 
conformable to law. The military have been called in, and 
very wisely called in, not as soldiers but as citizens : no mat- 
ter whether their coats be red or brown, they have been called 
in aid of the laws, not to subvert them, or overturn the con- 
stitution, but to preserve both. 

The question was put from the Woolsack, as usual, and 
agreed to nemine dissentienU. 

A commhtCQ was instantly named, who withdrew for a 
few minutes^ and then returned vj'iiYi a^xv ^dkAxt^"&»^tA.>J^^'sasDaft 
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being read, paragraph by paragraph, by the clerk at the table, 
it wa$ .unanimously approved of, and ordered to be presented 
the next day by the Lords with white stages. 

As soon as thii business was disposed of, the President of 
the Council, Earl Bathurst^ rose, and observed, that in the 
progress of the late riots and disturbances, several gaols had 
been broke open, <5n which account, Sheriffs, gaolers, &.c. 
were liable to great inconveniences in the ordinary operation 
of law. The persons who were thus become liable to heavy 
fines and grievous punishments, through no fault of theirs, 
were, in his opinion, become proper objefts of Parliamentary 
care and protedion; to eft'eft which, he should move for 
leave to bring in a bill, for imdemnifying them against all 
prosecutions, which, by law, they were now liable to, at the 
suit of the Crown, or of private persons. His Lordship ac- 
cordingly moved, 

" That the Judges be direfted to prepare a bill to prevent 
any mischief or inconvenience that may arise to ISherifls, ' 
gaolers, suitors, prisoners, and others, bv the prisoners in the 
several gaols of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, the 
city of London, and other places, having been set at liberty 
during the late tumults and insurreQibns." Agreed to. 
June 21. 
The Duke of Grafton said, he had observed from the votes 
of the other House, that a bill had been brought in there for 
repealing the late ^St respefling the Roman Catholics. His 
Grace thought the Right Reverend Bench ought to be con- 
sulted in the matter ; and he submitted to their Lordships, 
whether it would not be more proper that the Bishops should 
. take the law into consideration, and that the modification of 
it should originate in that House. 

The Bishop of Peterborough. If I interrupt your Lordships' 
attention from what is more worthy of it, it is only with your 
permission tounburthen my mind, by saying a few words on 
a subjeft which I confess hangs heavy upon it, and my apology 
for doing it pow is, that my other avocations of duty may pro- 
bably prevent my attendance on thr intended bill in its progress 
through this House. I take it to be an indisputable maxim, 
founded on experience, that so long as prejudices and passi6ns 
form a part of human nature, there is no preserving any go- 
vernment whatever in peace and security without attending to 
them. I take it also to be the principle of this, and every free 
state so to lead and direft the inclinations of the people, as to con- 
ciliate their confidence and aflFeQions, rather than by violently 
contradifting their general chata€V^i xo\c\\c^i». \l^^^«'^\T^%^^- 
dicace to authority. In maVLmf^ tv^ns \^^^'% \k\^\^\^^^> ^\ -^-^^^ 
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gating those which have the san£lion of antiquity aild popular 
opinion, it is not sufficient, that we be satisfied of the reason-* 
ableness, the justice and humanity of the measurci nor of the 
principles and intentions of those who propose it. Policy Und 
prudence require, in the legislature, an attention, not only to 
what the measure is in itself, abstra£ledly considered, but in 
the full extent of its relations and eflfeSs. 

It was in this view of things, that I presumed, on the second 
reading of the bill for the relief of Roman Catholics, to submit 
to your Lordships' consideration^ the propriety there was in 
giving it a serious and mature deliberattion ; I was satisfied, 
that the principle of the bill was consistent with reason, justice^ 
and Christian benevolence; and I was convinced that the ho- 
nourable member who introduced the bJU into the other House^ 
and the noble Lord who supported it in this, were men de« 
servedly of the first estimation for integrity in private life j 
and in their public conduS, I confess to look up to them with 
respeft and reverence, as zealous advocates for the civil and 
religious rights of the Constitution^ But, my Lords, I was 
apprehensive the biU^waS of a nature, as that) if not guarded 
\vith the utmost CdiQitipn, might be misconceived and mi8re«> 
presented, and thereby afford too much occasion for alarm 
and offence. /^.TJi.e times t.00 appeared to me peculiarly un- 
favourable, for . iuch an experiment, because engaged as we 
were in our fatal contest with America, and a rupture with 
Spain as well as Frsuice, in my opinion inevitable,. I thought 
that notfung but the phrenzy of religious zeal was wanting to 
fill up the measure of our national calamities. • 

Finding, however, that what I had td offer for the delay of 
the bill, did not seem to meet the sense of the House, and thai 
the bill was to pass immediately, I conceived that the less which 
was said, capable of giving aUrm, the better. I did not then 
particularize an objeaion or two, which, with your Lordships^ 
permission, I will mention at present, in hopes, that if they 
deserve any attention, they may be provided against in the 
biil> which I understand is tQ hfi brought in on the occasion. 

The bill appeared to llie, materially defeftive, in that^ 
while it. gave -relief from the most rigorous restraint upon 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, it did not 
make exceptions, or provide any means for preventing per* 
sons professing Popery' from making proselytes-, or admits 
ting the children of Protestants into their schools and board* 
ing houses. I am aware it may be said, there are laws m 
force against the exercise of, or teachiiTg the Roman Ga* 
tholjc religion at all; but \£ any leW^l ^s^.% vdx.^i^^^W^ xSk^ 
biJJ, k surely did not mean to deif\\\e ^^x^w\^ A ^>k!ss^ '^^ 
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tural riglit, which, of all others, must be most dear to them, the 
right ot educating their own children in the faith which they 
think mos.t conducive to their eternal happiness. No man can 
look on that part of the laws with more horror than myself, and 
in comparison of it, I think it mercy to forbid any Roman Ca- 
tholic residing in the kingdom. The late bill must have intend- 
ed the contrary. I may be told, however, that it neither justi- 
fies nor countenances making converts ; but it does not forbid 
it, and I beg to be understood, that my objeftions and diffi- 
cuhies do not arise from the express sense of the bill, but from 
the interpretations which may be put upon it ; and give me leave 
to say, that it is a very prevailing opinion. I will not take 
upon me to say how true, that there are of the Romish per- 
suasion, who think it a merit, and may make a pra3ice to gain 
converts by arguments, which are almost irrisistible when 
opposed to necessity, promises, gifts, and rewards. At a time 
then, when a liberal indulgence was given to conscience, it 
surely would have been prudent in the legislature, and could 
by no means have been thought hard or unjust to have prevent- 
ed the abuse of it, by a transgression, which, if it does exist, is an 
invasion on the established religion of the country. 

In speaking to another point, I hope to be understood, that I 
am myself persuaded there is no ground in any part of the bill 
for supposing that offices of trust or power, civil or military, 
are intended hereafter to-be committed to Roman Catholics; 
but I have heard many sober-minded men express very serious 
apprehensions, lest the relief granted by this bill .might, on 
some future urgency of state necessity, be a prelude or foun- 
dation for further instances of confidence* I could have 
Wished, therefore, that the sense of the legislature on that ar- 
ticle also, had been direftly or indireftly expressed, either in 
the bill, or by some resolution, so as to prevent such jealousies 
end suspicions. One circumstance of obje£lion, indeed, I did 
specify before, and here I confess, my Lords, I am not satis- 
fied with any thing 1 have heard on the subjeft. By the law, 
as It now stands, Roman Catholics may purchase and seule 
estates as freely as Protestants ; they may, therefore, on a mar- 
riage settlement, limit an inheritance in favour of a second or 
younger son, in exclusion of the elder, if he renounced the 
faith of the family. Now, though I do not approve of the law 
which tempted a younger brother to supplant his elder, by pro- 
fessing himself a Protestant; yet, I think it very hard, that an 
heir at law should suffer in his fortune, merely because he may 
conform to the established religion of his country. I am told, ^ 
that such a limitation would nox.\>^ ^-^^tcv^^ «Jf>^$>.*vcw\«^« * ^- 
Vol.. XIV. C c ' ^>^^^^^^ 
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suppose It may be so; but I fear the right heif so deprivedi 
should the next in remainder get the po5se^k>n» has no remedy 
but by a law-suit, which might be tedious, and expensive at 
least, if not precarious. The^e, my Lords^ are the principal 
points in which the bill has appeared to me, from the first. 
Unguarded itnd defefiive. I do not mean to propose a repeal, 
nor wish to Iiave it proposed, for no man is more a friend to 
toleration than myself; but i must not forget that I am an. 
English Bishop, and bound to attend to t^ security of the 
established religion. My obieftions are submitted to your 
JLord^hips, in hope, that if they appear deserving attention, 
some mode may be adopted, in the biil now in agitation, for 
to rend^ the las^ less exceptionable than it appears to be. I 
particularly address myself to those who are most strenuous ia 
Its favour, that they may not leave the Roman Catholics, at 
last, in a worse state than they found them. 

The Bish(^ oiJJanJqf professed himselfwarmly in favour 
t>f toleration. 

This Bishop of RachesUr said a few words in (avour of the 
Roman Catholic bill. After which the Mibje3 dropped. 

The order of the day was now called for, and on the DulbO 
of Richmond's motipn, the letters of Lord Amherst to Co- 
lonel Tw;isi€toR, the plan of an association hy the Lofd- 
Mayor, and the deduratipn of rights in tbe dd of William and 
Mwy vrei^ read. 

The Dulce oi Richmond said, that the -command, contained 
ill the letter of the 13th, was contrary to die positive privilege 
of the subje£ls of this empire, as declared in the Bill of Rig<hts, • 
which bad been read. He \^as not to consi4ker, at'thatiime« 
how proper or how improper the measures were, thdt the Mi* 
nistiy had taken in exerting the force of the miliury to qUell 
the riots, without the imervention of the 'civil magistrates. 
It might be proper, because the occasion ^might make it sie* 
cessary. 

He was to consider^ that by su^^Tneasnre, tlie noble Lord. 
who, by being at the head ot the staff, is the <commanding 
ofEcer, was invested with a power over ihe lives and pvo* 
perties of the inhabitants of this metropolis. 

The civil was subservient to the military powier, and the mi* 

litary power was in his hands. The occasion was perilous, and 

he would allow much for the innacuracies which are natural ia 

themwltiplicity and confusionof business.; andif thenoble Lord 

resortei to that excuse he would be instantly silenced. Witfc 

these powers^ and at this crisis, \ie "wtott \.o vVva officer com* 

manding the military station in the city , ^xiii ^w^ Vvcx os^^ti^ 

^take-arms from the hands ot iV\ men >n\\o v«^t^ ^^\. ^^ >^^ 

ou'ntia, or authorised by the K\n£- TYv^ \^^^^^ ^"^^^^"^ ^^^ 
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bepp produced iii explanation of this, conrinned instead of 
CQptradifling it; for it said, '* that he could not add any 
thing to what he h^ said in hU fpriner letter.'* 

Xhc$fi letters, he ^id, were deposited in the pubic archives, 
and Ahey would descen4 to posterity a most alarming precedent 
of ^ most violent an4 unwarrantable infringement ot the con- 
jS^jijUitiok), if no resolution of censure and disapprobation wai 
entered on the records of Parliament. He had nothing to dp 
lyith the nofelc Lord*s intention ; his intention might be per- 
fe£^.ly innocent, nay^ jt migh^ be laudable. Bu( the letter of the 
Q.rder w^s daflgerous; f{iture advantfige might be taken of it to 
the de$truaion of our frieedom, and therefore it was that heanx« 
pusly wished their lordships to come to a resolution on the 
subjcft. ' 

. He therefore ipovcd, " That the letter of JcHbry Lord Am- 
|}ers|: to Cplonel TwisLeton^ dated the igth of June, was aa 
an uu\v<>rramable command to deprive the Protestant subjefls 
pf this empire of their lega) property; was expressly contrary 
ItjQtbe fundamental principle qf the constitution, and a viola* 
lion of the prjvilege declared in the 3iil of Rights^ that every 
Protestant subjeQ of this empire shall be permitted to carry 
jirms in his own defence.'* 

The Earl of C^riisk opposed the motion. He enumerated 
1)}^ outrages that had been committed by the mob) and said, 
that now when he looked back upon the dreadful $cene which 
fA^as past| he looked upon the whole as a vision. Like a man 
ff^s^d from a fearful dream, he doubted whether he had been 
^wake. In such a situation he said that allowance ought to be 
given for a letter written by the officer entrusted with the com* 
m^ind, who might not be supposed to have studied so much the 
grt of forming a letter, as of arranging an army. But the noble 
vLord would not thank him for such a defence* Thebeat argu* 
fncni wa& the necessity and propriety of the measure. Bot^ 
ihe&c strongly justified iti 

The puke oi Grafton supplicated their Lbrdshifs not to per* 
^it suicfa a letter to descend as a record and precedent to poste* 
jray , witl>put some mark of their disapprobatbn ; a direSt nega* 
five to tiie motion would be impolitic to tiie last degree. They 
ought at least to take some gentle method of getting rid of the 
proposition, and of leaving on their journals something that 
>V'puld give an antidote to the poison. 

Loid Viscount Siormonl said a few words in justification of 
iH)^. ^ym& negative that he would put on the motion. AH ^Bi& 
hesaidweretobejustifiedby the occasion. He wx>uldTatt»i^\>M* 
merdte the outrages which h^id beew cok\xwvu«.^. 'W«nj >i^^^^ 
pWnly the effea of a setatd, detet m\u^, v^e^ «^«^ ^'^^ "^^i^^ 
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which meditatecl the destruftian of the metropolis. He could 
not agree with the noble Lord in the green ribbon, that they 
appeared like the shadows of a dream. He wished they were 
really so. He wished that they had passed '* like the bast- 
-less fabric of a vision," and had not left a wreck behind^ 
But there was a wreck that would fix a stain upon the na- 
tional chara3er. - In the wild uproar and confusion^ of tliis 
scene. Lord Amherst had given this order. And it was 
clearly intended to go no fufther than to disarm suspicious 
persons, who, at this time, were parading the street^ with 
rusty armour, and who might belong to the rioters. That 
this was the clear intention of the order was evident from the 
acceptation of Colonel Twisleton. He had conceived it 
exaftly in that way, and had obeyed in that way. 

The Earl of Ravcnsworth blamed Administration for their 
unaccountable negligence and remissness. After seeing Lord 
George Gordon's advertisement on Monday, it was astonish- 
ing that they could have neglefted to take any step for the 
prevention of disturbance. They had not met upon it till 
Friday. He had, from a natural curiosity, which he inherit- 
:ied, and which often led him to make morning walks, and look 
into the world, attended the meeting in St. George's Fields, 
and followed tliem foot for foot; they appeared sober and se- 
rious, and a hundred men would have dispersed them. He 
traced them through their several routes, from day to day, 
till the Thursday following, which he considered as the day 
i)f their dissolution ; and in all their ravages he could not 
•Conceive that there was any plan. It appeared to him, that 
they proceeded from outrage to outrage by the remissness of 
Government. There appeared no frenzy of religion, but a 
mere thirst of pillage. It was government that seemed to 
have the frenzy. It Was this frenzy that encouraged thede- 
predations. But Thursday was the dissolution, and this letw 
ter was not written till the Monday following. There could 
be no weight therefore in the argument, that it was written 
in a state of hurry and confusion; it was written when the 
danger was over : it was therefore to be presumed that it was 
the efFeft of deliberation. 

Was it, he asked, a cabinet letter, or merely Lord Am- 
herst's ? (Lord Amherst answered, that it was his own letter). 
It was, however, to be considered as a measure taken upon 
due consideration ; and it was of so serious and alsirniing a 
nature, that he hoped in some shape or another it would be 
censured by Parliament. 

Viscount Toxonshend\\i%i\fi&A Lord Amherst very ably. He 

$aidit was not to be conceweA>iV\2Ltmv\ve.i\\\iiX\o\vmwhicb-the 

itohJcLord was engaged. Vie couYd^^:^ mc.t.^\xwvV\oxvUi>K»»^T.* 
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pressions; or that a man educated in the field should be ac- 
quainted with all the privileges in the Bill of Rights. He said^ 
that h,e hoped the wreck of the late disturbances would not 
vanish like the baseless fabric of a vision. He hoped that it 
would leave such an impression on their Lordships, as woUld 
induce them to devise a plan for the strengthening the police 
of this country and for superseding the necessity of calling in 
the assistance of the military when the civil power was insuf« 
ficient. He said that ours was the most wretched and in* 
competent system of police of any country in Europe. Some- 
tiTne ago he had suggested a plan which had been secreted 
and ridiculed as the wildest reverie of political 'madness. It 
bad since, however, been proved to be the best defence of 
this city. The plan was a well regulated militia. He beg- 
* ged that their Lordships would attend to this, and make it the 
6ubje£l of a future discussion. 

The Duke of Richmond agreed with Lord Ravensworth* 
that much, if fiot all, of the disturbance and calamity was 
owing to the remissness of Ministers. Their conduft, in 
every instance, had been blameable. A Russian had been 
Itaken in the Sardinian chapel aftive in felony— lie had been 
fully committed, but had been set at liberty by an order from 
a secretary of state, to pay a very improper compliment to 
the Russian Court. Notice was given of the design upon 
the Fleet twenty-four hours before the time — ^the prisoners 
had had leisure to remove all their goods and furniture, and 
yet no step was taken to prevent the conflagration. 

He had heard it said, and if so, it was a shameful condu6t, 
that Ministers had retained all the principal and eminent coun- 
sel in Westmfnster-hall, against the unfortunate Lord George. 
Gordon. He hoped for the dignity of justice that this was 
not true, and if it was, that Government would be a^amed 
of it upon refleQion, and correft their error. 

He now adverted to the doftrine published by Lord Mans- 
field on a former day. That when a£ls of felony were com- 
mitting or committed, all men, soldiers a& well as common 
«ubjefts, were justified in proceedinyro force, without wait- 
ing for the intervention of a civil magistrate. He said, he 
very muc1i approved of the doftrine in^ part; but it was liable 
to an objettibn which he wished to have cleared up ; there 
was no occasion for the military to wait for the orders of thq 
civil power. Did then the common law of the land justify 
the military for interfering, or was it an extraordinary exertion, 
which the necessity of the case only could ^vi^^dt^^ ^wd.-^Vvvv.^ 
.demanded an aft of indemnity? 'i^O dA^UisStv^xv ^-^s* ^^>^ ^». 
b^ made between the soldier and O^c oxftAMTj \KSff^^^^^'1 "**Wsn 
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both t6 make lise of their discretion, and to go to the extrc* 
mities of forqe if they sair occasion; Now, when he con^ 
siderfed how different the poWer of the soldier and the tJrdi^ 
nary man was^ htow different their situatidn^ he could hot help 
thinking that this Was as completely a military country as 
liny in Europe^ and that the civil power was not sufficient id 
reign lii and contraft the military. 

The King could onler them to use their force without wait* 
ing for the civil magistrate, and this was ih the due course ef 
common law; it was justified. by the occasion, and required 
tio subsequent indemnity. He bagged their Lordships to at- 
tend to the discussion ot this point. 

The Lord Chancellor rose, and gave a Similar explanatioh of 
the point of law to that which Lord Mansfield had givehi and 
said it was impossible for him, after consulting all the books) 
and collefting all the points, to give a morfi_amplei and at the 
same time a ihore precise definition of thMiaw tran the learlied 
Lord's. He said, that no distiiiftioil was made in the law be* 
tween the afts of A soldier and the afts of another man. Th« 
law knew nothing of a standing army. It adrtiitted of no justi* 
fi cation on account of orders received from commanding offi* 
cers, but every man was to be tried arid justified by the meriti 
of the aft itself. Nothing, therefore, could be dearerj than 
that there was no martial law existing in this country^ where 
every military man was liable to be tried, condemnetl, and pui 
hished tor his conduR by the law of the land. If he was to 
be tried only by a court martial, it would be very different^ but 
surely the law of the land was predoihinant, when all raiiks 
were obnoxious to it. 

He how went to the question, and consideird it in two points 
of view; ist^ Whether- the charge was true? And secohdlyi 
whether, if true, it was proper? On the first of these, to prd\nB 
that it was not true, he read several letters from Gol. Twisle* 
ton to Lord Amherst, telling him that suspicious persons w^re 
seen going about with firelocks, and desiring to know whether - 
he should take and detain them ? To these letters it was, that 
the letter complained of was written ; and this shewed that he 
did not intend to deprive the respeftaWe inhabitants from car^ 
rying arms. This proved the charge, he said, to be unjust. 
He then argued from the circumstances of the occasion* that 
if just, it ought not to be made, because imprudent. 

The Duke of /?/rA;«^«^ answered. He said the nranner of 
his arguing the case gave a strong suspicion of the w^kness 
of ffie cause, for if jthe charge was not true in the first in- 
stance, there required no tuntei \2ih0ur to ifrovc tliat it wa§ 
improper. It reminded \urR oS.*^ tftaxvvi^, -u^ycm^^t^^ 
matter, said he had nmeuexx tt.^iOTv,^ ^.^\yvsx*\\.* 
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The first was, it was impossible :-— *if this was true, there was 
surely no occasion for the other eighteen. But the more impor* 
tant question being the point of law, we proceed to that* He 
was by no means satisfied. The learned Lord had uid a great 
deal, but he had not answered the plain question* Was the io* 
terference of the military, without the civil magistrate, to be 
considered as a matter justifiable by the common law ot the 
land, or was it an extrajudicial proceeding to be justified by 
an a£l of indemnity. He declared, if it was the law of the 
land, that the discretion of the military was to be their rule of 
C0ndu6l, this was a tnilitaury country in every sense of the 
wofd. He had long thought it was time for him to leave that 
House ; but if this was the law, he declared he would never 
enter it again. 

The Earl of MansJUldt^Yf rose, and said he should be hap- 
py if it was referred to the Judges, and that Parliament came 
to a decision on the subjea. He said, that when a felony 
was committing, or committed, and no justice or constable 
present, men were undoubtedly to exert themselves, and if 
they could not apprehend, they were justifiable in putting the 
perpetrators to death. This justification, however, depended 
on the circumstances of the case. 

A good d^l of deb^e arose on this between the Duke and 
his Lordship. The Duke still maintaining the ground, that 
unless a distin&ion was made between the military with arms 
in their hands, and the common subjefU of the empire, there 
was an end of legal security and freedom. 

Lord Mansfield said, that such orders as are now in force 
could not be given by the Crown, but in cases of levying war 
and rebellion, which the late outrages were; and the reasons 
would be assigned in the proclamation, as they were in this 
instance. Still this was nothing to the question, the Duke 
replied ; it was of the most alarming nature, and he prayed that 
die most speedy application might be made to the judges, and 
that Parliament might come to a decision on the point; our 
all depended upon it. 

The question was negatived without a division. 

Lord AaAerst said^ he had been much assisted by a noble 
Marquis, (Lothian); a noble Lord, a volunteer; and indeed 
by all the officers and men, in the late disturbances ; and they 
merited, in his opinion, the thanks of the House. 

The Dukeof Acii«(?«/observed, that a circumstance had 
been reported relative toa R^ussian officer, who had been found 
and apprehended in the chapel of the Sardinian Ambassador, 
in Lii^coln'f-iun-^elds, on Friday va^^sL il\t ^<iYK^v^s^^•«cetf:i^^ 
tftc rkncrs^ in the aft of • denio\\!ibA»^ \\vt. cJaw^* '^V^ ^^'^- 
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cumstances relative to that transaftion were, that the person 
thus apprehended in the execution of this very criminal aft, 
was gii^n legally in charge, after having been examined be- 
fore a magistrate; notwithstanding which, the criminal was 
discharged, by an order from the Secretary of State, contrary 
to the due course of law. 
. Lord Lougborougk rose for iht first time, and begged leave to 
set the noble Duke right. The Russian officer, he could say, 
was never committed, nor regularly in custody. He was 

Jartly a witness to the whole transaction, and would inform their 
iOrdships what came to his knowledge concerning the subjeft. 
The Russian officer was found among the mob in the cha- 
pel, nor was he apprehended in the presence of any of the offi- 
cers who were named in the poble Duke's motion. Mr. Mahon 
could give no evidence, for this reason, that he publicly declar- 
ed in print that he never offered to prosecute any of the rioters, 

' nor had it in his power. The truth was, thiat the Russian officer 
appeared to have behaved in a very unbecoming manner, was 
seen exciting the rabble to commit mischief. For this oflFence, 
and being fouhd^ in the chapel, he was apprehended, and 
brought into the Ambassador's house. . When there, he was 
questioned as to his business ; who he was; and to whom he 
was known ? He replied, that he was an officer, and was ac- 
quainted with several of the foreign ministers. Being asked 
by whom, he replied with Mons. Legeneau, the Genoese Re* 
sident. That gentleman being in the house, was asked whe- 
ther he knew the prisoner ? The Resident said he had no 
knowledge whatever of hini. Asked, if he knew any other 
person oi rank or charader? Said he did, Mons. Cordbn, 
the Ambassador in whose house he then was. The Ambas- 
sador was accordigly called down stairs, but disclaimed any 
knowledge of him. This afforded great ro6m for suspicion, 
and though he could not be detained, as there was no charge 
against him, but from the suspicious circumstances now re- 
lated, it was thought proper to put him under the care of a 
corporal. One of^the officers, however, said, he would take 
charge of him himself. On the next day, when the Russian 
Ambassador applied to the Secretary of State for his discharge^ 
as knowing him to be a man of honour and chara3er, he w^fs 
set at liberty. This was a true state of the case. He was 
never committed. 

The Dukeof iZzcA;«^Wexpressed his astonishment at the law 
laid down by the last speaker. Here was a man apprehended 

assisting in sl riot, attendedwil\\c\xcum%Vaivc^%olc^ij\tal felony. 

The learned Lord s^ys himseU,iW\\\e\5t)c«Nt.Vm^Nw^ un- 
decerning manner ; nay more, iW Yve vJ^.'& exdltng \Jc«. w*fc\^* 
He iellsyou further, that he c\^imeA l\i« ^co^?auVMxt«^ aA v>«ik 
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t)grsons under the same roof, who positively disclaimed anjr 
knowledge of him ; and still by a most extraordinary law 
conclusion, he says, that he could not be legally held, because 
he was not legally and regularly committed ; a most novel 
species of law logic indeed! It is plain, that this Russian gen- 
tleman stood precisely in the same predicament with eveiy 
other rioter who was- apprehended that evej>ing. Nay, the 
learned Lord has told you so himself. If, theretore, a secre- 
tary of state could discharge any one of the rioters, he might 
have done so with all the rest, and by consequence take upon 
himself to suspend the laws. 

Lord Stormont said, the Russian minister had made an ap- 
plication to him relative to the detention of the Russian of- 
ficer, whom he represented as having been detained merely 
from his being found in a mob, whither he had been led by 
an idle curiosity; and as to his being apprehended in the cha- 
pel, it arose from accident, as had been suted by the noble 
Lord near him [Loughborough], for he was forced by the 
crowd into it entirely against his will. As soon as the appli. 
cation was made to him, he instantly gave direflions to hi» 
Under Secretary to write to the commanding officer to release 
the prisoner. He looked upon himself as responsible as if he 
had wrote and signed the order for releasing the prisoner him- 
self, as it was written by his direftion. If the officer had been 
regularly committed, or charged, he should Jiot have inter*, 
fered; but this was all he knew of the matter, and he looked 
upon himself fully justified in what he had done. 

The Duke ol Richmond conitnAtA^ that it was something 
more than a mere idle curiosity, or having been forced by the 
current of a mob, that led the Russian officer into the place 
where he was apprehended. This he could prove, but did 
not mean to argue, or draw conclusions from fa6ls which 
were not properly before their Lordships ; he would solely 
confine himself to what passed before the magistrate, and till 
the time of the prisoner's release. 

It was with much reliiSance that he ever referred to what 
passed in private conversation ; but on the present occasion he 
found himself obliged to depart from a rule, which, in most 
cases, ought ever to be striftly adhered to. As he passed through 
Westminter-hall, in his way to^the House, he met Mr. Gilbert, 
the magistate before whom the Russian was charged, who re- 
lated to him all the circumstances which he had mentioned in 
the course of the debate. [At this instant ten or eleven I^ords 
qame in a body into the House.1 Upon this authority he was 
Tcady to contend, that, the offeui^x v^^.^ V2j«v^u'\\v<!o.^ a.^ 'Cs>a^. 
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there wm witne&ses ready to prove it on him at the time ; and 
that he was given in charge to the military in common with 
the rest of t!he rioters, in order to undergo a regular exami* 
nation the next day ; but previous to that exaqiination, the of. 
fender obtained his liberty in the manner related by the noble 
Viscount in the green ribbon (Stormont). What does that 
noble Lord say, or has the confidence to tell you ? That 
upon an application from the Russian Minister, without en- 
quiring into any one circumstance whatever, having been 
certified of the nature of the oflSence charged upon him, with- 
out learning what ground of justification he set up to prove 
himself innocent, without applying to the officer in whose 
charge or custody, he was entrusted, or the civil magistrate 
before whom he was charged : in short, without enquiring 
what was his crime, whether high treason, felony, or a simple 
breach of the peace ; the noble Viscount informs you, witkall 
possible unembarrassment, that hearing a represenution from 
the offender himself, of kis own innocence, for the icpresen- 
tation of the Russian Minister had no other ground but what 
the ofiender pleased to instru£l him, his Lordship seus this man 
at liberty. His Grace moved, that Major-general Williams, 
commanding adetachmentof the Guards, at the Sardinian Am- 
bassador's house in Lincoln Vinn-fieids, be ordered to attend 
at the Bar on Monday next. But upon the question being 
put, it was carried in the negative. Adjourned to the gotlu 
June 30, 
The Thread Bone Lace Bill was put off for three months* 
Adjoumedto July 3. 

Previous to the reading of the order of ;he day, for the 
eommitment of the Bill respefling Roman Catholics, the 
Archbishop ofCitnteriuTy rose up, and in a short speech, made 
professions of the wannest attachment to the j^enerous prin- 
ciples of toleration, so long as such toleration did not threaten 
to efleft or endanger the civil and religious establishment of 
the state ; giving it as his sincere opinion, that the do£trines 
of the'Church of England contained the most unboanded 
documents and unquestionable proofs in favour of the species 
of indulgence here described. The leading feature of the 
Christian dofirme was charity : it was indeoi the great key 
or (x>Tner>stone of tiye whole strufiure : it was humanity it- 
self, reined or illuminated by the superior light of revela- 
tion; consequently, true Christianity exploded and abhorred 

the ideSL of compelling aiiy matv, V^ -jiim axA ^^RuaUies^ to 

wcTship God, but in hia own wav . 
£arJ Irrr^^rs spoke next, ^uA akw a.vw^ Un< ^it^\m\Tvaa:>| 
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observations^ mtroduced the following motiofi to the House: 
*' That an humble pethion be preient^ to hid Majesty, tt^ 
questing hint that he will be graciously piedsed to give direct 
iions to the Reverend Betich of Bishops, tha they do everv 
one giv^ brders to the several clergyman WithitI their distinct 
parochial J urisdi6lion89 to make an exa£i enumeration of the 
Roman Catholics within their distii6ll, and thiil the «&me btf 
laid before the House the first day of the next ^iSftion." 

The Bishop oiJ)urham said he had ftlreadyi inpttrt, made 
an enquiry similar to that just now wifihed for by the noble 
Lord. When this descrijption of men were enumerated about 
a century ago, by an'eminent divine^ Dr. Giwtrell, the total 
amount at that time was 68,oOCr< The amount of those residing 
only in theparticular county of Chfesief, which is more pecu- 
liarly distinguished for Roman Clitholic inhabitants than int 
dther that was at that time, 37)OOOv In the year 1667, a 
second calculation had been made in that county, and the 
amount was e j,^06. Another calculation had been recently 
made in the same diitrifi:, and it was found that there were nd 
more than 16,000 at most. The inference, from a comparison 
of these various coniputatiohs in this particular distrrft, was 
clearly this^ — ^hat a general diminution had taken place 
throughout the kingdom; and that the number of Roman ' 
Catholics, upon the whole, was nearly lessened one half 
within the space alluded to. 

The Reverend Bench having no objeftion to the motion 
proposed by the noble fiarl, it was agreed to unanimously. 

The order of the day being now read, the House r^olved 
itself into a Committee, Lord Oxford in the chair, for taking 
into consideration the various clauses in the Bill for prevent- 
ing Roman Catholics from teaching Protestant childten, &c. 
Hndcr certain penalties, as contained in the bill. 

Several of the preliminary clauises havirtg htfeii fead ^nd 
acceded to, witlxMit Opposition Or alteration, 
. Thfe Bishop oiWincktsUr rose to objeft to the terms of the 
following, ♦* and that they be prohibited from the teaching 01^ 
the government of, &c. &c.'* The learned . Prelate moved, 
that instead of the word government the term /i^tiftdh should 
be inserted, as being the term usually received, and used in 
the last bill respe£ling Roman Catholics. 

Lord Chancellor moved an amendment to this effeft. That 
Roman Catholics bepfermitted to teach any thing in smy fnan- 
ner thty think proper, only that they be not suffered to keep 
•boardiftg--TSichoote, or any such xemitiAry acs ti\«^ ^vveO\<M«cvvfc*. 
^Kcbx^iye goverhmehl oi l\xec\i\*.x^^^5^^x^^^tx^^^\^^^^^ 
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The Bhliop of Durham opposed this amendment. In one 
|)art of it be being much against Roman Catholics being per- 
Snitted to teach day-schools. — Amotioawas made at the sug- 

Sistion of the above Reverend Prelate, for deferring the fur- 
er consideration of the bill before the House* The Mar-i^ 
3uis of Rockingham and the Lord Chancellor obje£led to 
lis, and the motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

After some farther alteration, and on its being represented 
that there were still other penalties in existence againt Roman 
Catholics for their attempting to keep day-schools, the Bi- 
shop of Durham withdrew his objeflions, and the Lord 
Chancellor's amendment was agreed to unanimously. 

July 4- ' . . 

The order of the day was read for receiving the report of the 
amendments made in the bill for securing theProtes tant religion . 

As soon as the first amendment was read, the Archbishop oC 
Canterbury rose, and after making a full declaration of his' 
tolerant principles, said, that after having fully cionsulted the 
jest of his brethren, though he was for passing the bill as re- 
ceived from the Commons, he was sorry to say it, but he felt 
it as part of his duty to acquaint their Lordships, that he must 
disagree with the amendments as they then stood. 

Tne Bishop of &. David's followed the Archbishop of , 
Canterbury in the same line. 

The bishop of Ely said, he wished the bill was put off foF 
the present. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said he approved of the bill as 
no^ amended. 

The question was put on the amendments, contents 14; not 
contents lo. 

As soon as the bill was reported, the Lord President rose, 
by way of getting rid of the bill, to put oflf the third reading 
till that day week ; the House divided a second time. Con- 
tents 19, not contents 27, proxies included. The bill was. 
Consequently lost. The House adjourned till the next day* 
No public business till Saturday, 
- July%. 

His Majesty this day came to the House at ten minutes 
past three o*clock (an unusual late hour), and being on the 
Throne made the following spq^ch: 
" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

•• It gives me great satisfaftion to find myself able to termi. 
tiate this Jong session of Parliament, that you may be at liberty 
to return to your severs^ couuUves^^TvdL^x.Vfctv^x.o'^QVM private 
^Hkirs, after so laborious a discWge ol ^oui ^\x\.'^\ti>\\^ ^^^^ 
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service; and I take this occasion to express my sincere ac* 
knowledgment for the fresh proofs you have given me ot 
your affedionate zeal for the support of my government, and 
of your just estimation of the real and permanent interests of 
your country. ^ 

" Your magnanimity and jperseverance in the prosecution 
of thiis just and necessary war have enabled me to make such 
exertions as will, I trust, by the assistance of Divine Provi« 
dence, disappoint the violent and unjust designs of my ene« 
mies, and bring them to listen to equitable and hoaourable 
terms of peace. 

^* These exertions have already been attended with success 
by sea and land; and the late important and prosperous turn 
of affairs in North America affords the fairest prospeft of the 
returning loyalty and affe6lion of my subje£ts in the Colonies^ 
and of their happy re-union with their parent-country. 
** Gentlemen pf the House of Commons, 

•* I fed m}'self under particular obligations to thank you for 
the large and ample supplies you have so chearfully granted, 
and for the conndence you repose in me. No attention shall 
be wanting on my part to render them effe£lual, and to see 
them faithfully applied. 

." My Lords and Gentlemen, 

•* Let me earnestly recommend to you to assist me by your 
influence and authority in your^ several counties, as you have 
by your unanimous support' in Parliament, in guarding the 
peace of the kingdom from future disturbances, and watching 
over the preservation of the public safety. Make my people 
. sensible of the happiness they enjoy, and the distinguished 
advantages they derive from our excellent constitution ia 
church and state. Warn them of the hazard of innovation.—^ 
Point out to them the fatal consequences of such commotions 
as have lately been excited ; and let it be your care to impress 
on their minds this important truth: That rebellious insUJ- 
re6cions to resist, or to reform the laws, must end either fii 
the destruftion of the persons who make the attempt, or ixi 
the. subversion of our free and happy constitution. 

Parliament was prorogued to the 2^th of August, and dis- 
solved on the 1st of September* 
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